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Pelei fie EAE NEN SIZE, NEW POWER, NEW BEAUTY 


You who now drive a Lincoln-Zephyr may won 
der what changes could improve it. Yet improve 


this car is for 1940! 


] 


The silent, eager engine is still a “twelve” —the 


only one in the medium-price field. The unit- 


body-and-frame of steel trusses, present in all 


closed types, is still advanced in design. 

But the engine, this year, develops 120 horse- 
power. It is more flexible and responsive. The 
favorable ratio of power to car weight is even 


"m 


pi ved. Operating economy continues, 

The body-frame is enlarged for 1940. Passen- 
gers and driver will find more head room. 
shoulder room and foot room. You will see 


greater sweeps of road through the Panorama 


Windshield 


additional 


and windows, which contain 500 


square inches of glass. Luggage 


compartment in the Sedan is 30% larger. 
Style Leader more than ever, on the outside. 
the new Lincoln-Zephyr is more thoroughly 


Ventilation controlled in all 


equipped inside. 
weathers and Finger-Tip Gearshift on the steer- 
ing post are new features you will welcome. 
Hydraulic brakes add to the driver's ease an 
pleasure and to safety. 

But no single feature can explain the great 


They 


matched 


enthusiasm of Lincoln-Zephyr owners. 


enjoy a combination of features nol 


in any car at any price! Lincoln Motor Com- 


pany. Division of Ford Motor Company. 


A COMBINATION OF FEATURES THAT 
LINCOLN-ZEPHYR THE ONLY CAR OF 


MAKES 
ITS KIND 


1. Unit-body-and-frame—steel panels welded to steel 
(in closed types). 2. 
engine — smooth, and 
3. High power-to-weight ratio—low center of grav- 
ity. 4. Finger-Tip Gearshift. 


“amidships,” 


trusses V-type 12-cylinder 


quiet economical power. 
5. Comfort for six, 
in chair-high seats — gliding ride— 
curb-level entrance — high 6. Hydraulic 


brakes. 7. Panorama Windshield and windows. 


visibility, 


ne j M . - —— : — 
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A DECORATIVE TERRACE WALL of PC Glass d 
Blocks is new, different and exceedingly attrac- ] 
tive. It gives you welcome privacy, a sense of > ‘4 
coziness, yet it is bright and gay and will not cast m 
dense shadows. It’s a wonderful windbreak, too. 


RE-DO YOUR BAR with handsome PC Glass Blocks, gayly GUESTS GET A CHEERY WELCOME when PC Glass Blocks FOR A LOVELY FIREPLACE, a hearth of PC Glass Blocks 
lighted from behind. Such a bar is modern, friendly and — surround the entrance door. At night, light from the is very successful. The crystal glass of the hearth com- 
tasteful. It puts you and your friends in the mood for room shines through the blocks, beckoning the visitor. bines with the warm glow of a fire to produce true 
fun. It’s easy to keep clean and bright, too... for you By day, glass blocks admit extra daylight. You'll find decorative harmony. You can even light the hearth from 
can wash down PC Glass Blocks with a damp cloth in many patterns and sizes of PC Glass Blocks to choose below to achieve novel effects. Norman Taurog resi- 
a minute. W, E. Sievers residence, Whitier, Cal. from. Emil Pick residence, Santa Fe, New Mexico. dence, Los Angeles. Bigelow-Werner, Interior Designers, 


PITTSBURGH 


1ctured by 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
Distributed by 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY ; 
and by W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast - 


— — — — — — — — — — — —M —À —À —ÁÀ — — 
“Ways to Improve Your Home 
with Pittsburgh Glass" shows 

you how to use PC Glass Blocks and other Pittsburgh Products 
in dressing up your home. Send coupon for your copy . . now! 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, 
2008 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Please send me, without obligation, your free, illustrated 
booklet Ways to Improve Your Home with Pittsburgh Glass," 


LOTS OF LIGHT ON YOUR STAIRCASE dresses it up and SHUT OFF THAT UNATTRACTIVE VIEW with PC Glass NAME — —— 
makes it safer. PC Glass Blocks in the stairwell are a Blocks... and you won't have to sacrifice daylight. A ADDRESS 
practical way to light up a place that's often rather ^ smart corner panel provides light from two directions, anl E 
| gloomy. A panel like this improves the exterior appear- makes the room more comfortable, and easier to heat, CITY — STATE 


. ance of your house — and makes your home quieter, because PC Blocks have high insulating value. J. F. ae 1 
| too, for Pc Glass Blocks deaden outside noises. McKeage residence, St. Petersburg, Fla. “PITTSBURGH sland for uet Glass 
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INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


‘PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 
Spring Term Commences February Sth 


Intensive training in the selection and harmonious arrangement of period 
and modern furniture, color schemes, draperies, wall treatments, etc. 
Faculty composed of leading New York decorators, Cultural or Voca- 
tional Courses. Also two-year course in Design. Day or Evening Ses- 
sions. Send for Catalog 1-R 


Those who cannot come to New York may take the same subjects by 
the Home Study method, Students obtain personal assistance from our 


regular Faculty, No previous training necessary. Practical, simple, au- 


thoritative and intensely interesting course. Requires a few hours weekly 


in your spare time. Start at once. Send for Catalog 1-C 


NEW YORK SCHOOL pé TENOR DECORATION 
515 Madison Avenue 5 Este 4 1916 ° New York City 


THE ONLY AUTHENTIC 


Sintram 


is exclu 


MATH USHEK 


ST. 1863 


NO. 88 
KNEE-HOLE DESK 
OR 
VANITY DRESSER BASE 


42" long; 14” deep; 28" high. 
Made of selected poplar. Price at 


This Piano of outstanding and 
exclusive design gives you 
more than just surface beauty, 

The present-day Merits and Qualities are 
characteristic of MATHUSHEK Pianos cre- 
ated many years ago. Precision of work- 
manship, well seasoned and costly ma- 
terials . . . . not found in inferior 
instruments . . . , will be reflected and 
appreciated throughout the long life of 
the instrument. 

A MATHUSHEK Piano... . be it a 
SPINETGRAND or Spinet Cabinet model 
—is a sound and economical investment in 
musical and decorative satisfaction. 

Only MATHUSHEK makes the SPINET- 
GRAND. Send for booklet H. 


MATHUSHEK 


43 West 57th St., N. Y. C. 


factory unfinished, sanded ready for 
finishing $10.00. Finished imitation 
walnut, maple or mahogany $12.00. 
Weight 65 pounds, 


FORREST ADDITON 
FLOWERY BRANCH GEORGIA 


FOTOFOLIO 
A GIFT for Keeps 


Fotofolio—perfect gift for parents, trav- 


|elers, camera fans. Each handsome vol- 
[ume holds more than 200 snapshots in 
orderly sequence. With a flip of the 


|finger memories of good times, friends, 
| childhood pass in review. A gift you'll 
be proud to give or receive. Fotofolios 
to fit any size print priced $1 to $10. 


Write for free illustrated booklet. 


ES “eset FOTOFOLIO 


1i KING ST. E. * HAMILTON, CANADA BES eB Dar: OFF. 


Wuerner your garden 
is formal or informal it 
will be enhanced by 
these lead ornaments. 
The bird bath is shell- 
like and the amusing 
duckling can be piped 
for a fountain. It is 10" 
high and 18" wide and 
costs $25.00. The figure, 
standing 19”, is piped 
for a fountain. Price 
$50.00. The Erkins Stu- 
dios at 121 E. 24th 
Street, New York City 


Gracious accessories in 
English plate. To serve 
after-dinner coffee the 
old Louisiana way, with 
cognac and burnt sugar, 
you will want this 
Café d'Orleans spoon 
costing. only $3.50, or 
$7.50 in sterling. And 
for dining in solitary 
state—a divided vege- 
table dish, about 7" x 
534”. $10.00. Wald- 
horn Co., 337 Royal 
St, New Orleans, La. 


Furry to enjoy the Win- 
ter fire, the grouping 
around it must be ade- 
quate. An oak fireside 
bench such as this one, 
is a real addition to 
the hearth. It is made 
entirely with hand tools, 
and has a softly glowing 
finish. The 36” size is 
$12.50, although bench- 
es can be made any 
length. From Russell 
Hunt, 10 Walden St., 
Concord, Massachusetts 


SHUPPIN 


= E. Miles Co., Box 42, So. Lancaster, Mass. | 


Oud Plant Table 


Top, 23” x 1634”. Height, 2514”. All 
mahogany. Genuine leather top. Spin- 
dle gallery. Hand tooled copper pot 
for plants and ivy. $24.00 


RESULTS ARE CERTAIN WHEN 
YOU CONSULT A DECORATOR 


Adams Ine. 


NDIANAPOLIS 
AND HARBOR SPRINGS, MICH, | 
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Marine colors that are different . . . 
in this studio room! Aquamarine 
sailcloth, undersea coral, a sea- 
plaid of coral, yellow and sand... 
fishnet draperies with cork bobs .. . 
rope trim on a wallpaper map, 
cornice and doorway. Sand rug, clay 
brown walls, bleached walnut. 
Budgets are safe, but you'll go over- 
board on this shipshape Modern room! 


Excusn ware in a love- Q e 
ly old Lowestoft design Submit your decoration problem... NY 
with the typical pale Y Q e ard Si. 


If you are interested in any of the things shown on 
these pages, kindly address your checks or money 


orders directly to the shops mentioned in each case. 


we'll give you a Modern solution! 
gray-green ground and 


pattern in soft pinky- 
lavenders. And the 
prices are trifling: 8” 
plates are merely $7.50 


I 
| 
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a doz, or $5.00 for eight. Garden 
Cups and saucers are 
$10.50 a doz. The tea Ornaments 


pot is $3.75. Cream and 
sugar set $4.00. Gilman, 
Inc, 47 St. Georges 
Rd., Ardmore, Pa. 


Dancing Girl 


FEET EET ERE, | 


modeled 
charming 


Gracefully 
hgure 
proportions, 1 
lightfully poised, 
can used in 


n or 
a ped- 
estal at the end 


Fon simple perfection 


; : i a 
in planting nothing can pool o 


compare with a pot gar- 
den. And sun-bleached 
terra rossa ware will 
bring it old world at- 
mosphere. The jardi- 
nières are in numerous 
sizes from 6” high and 
6” in diameter at $10.00 
a doz. The 17” high 
strawberry jar is $16.50 
and the 25” size $32.50. 
Carbone, 348 Con- 
gress St., Boston, Mass. 


Braw accessories in Vi- 
yella Tartans. Looseleaf 


Keep from losing jewelry, money or 
papers by pilferers, little children, 
carelessness. Sentry Jr. is sturdy, 
welded, combination-locked, steel 
wall safe. Insulated to resist fire. 
Easily attached to wall. Used in 
many college dormitories. Finished 
black, dark green, ivory wrinkled 


enamel. 
Se M^ esr e e D E 


Weight Shipped 9 Ibs. 


Send check with order to 


BRUSH-PUNNETT, INC. 


of a short vista. 


Lead 21” $ 50.00 
Lead 36" 150.00 
Bronze 2!" 95.00 
Bronze 36" 250.00 


Garden 
Decorations 


Tllustrated bro- 
chure of distinc- 
tive bronze, lead, 
marble, terra- 
cotta, stone and 
composition 
stone on request. — 9 | 


Galloway Pottery on display 


Erkins Studios 


Established 1900 


123 East 24th St, New York 
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545 West Ave, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Foto-Diary, 8%" x 5Y5", 
$3.00. Loose-leaf Regis- 
trar, 534" x 84”, for 
your greeting card lists, 
etc., $1.50. Billfold, 
$1.00. One of each in 
gift box, $5.00. All 
in Napier, Stewart Roy- 
al, Macbeth, Macdonald 
of Glengarry, Macpher- 
son and Grant tartans. 
Mevi, 801 Third Ave- 
nue, New York City 


Rate AE A tat 305 4, tn Sn 4 409 09 09$ Su 4$ € DO. 4 4. 4 
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GENUINE PENOBSCOT INDIAN BASKETS 


Now You Can Have a TIDY WOOD BASKET 


Probably just what you've been combing musty little 
shops for. A wood basket with wide, solid strips to pre- 
vent dust from seeping through to the floor. Attractive 
as can be, Hand made of ash and cedar with a rich burnt- 
brown finish. Strongly reinforced and studded with decora- 
tive hammered metal nail heads. Perched on the hearth, 
it will make your fireplace the focal point of your home. 
Two sizes—24'" x 16" x 1034” or 18" x 16" x r0M"— 
only $4.85 F. O. B. 


This, we call a PIE BASKET 


It has a solid pine, removable, peg-leg tray to protect 
pies, cakes, eggs, or other crushables. Packs like a suit- 
case. Very handy for shopping, picnics, traveling, or any 
number of uses. Beautifully woven of brown ash, And 
roomy—12" x 12" x 634". Built for lots of wear. Only 
$2.50 F. O. B 

Immediate C. O. D. shipments on all baskets. 


Send for a catalog of all our unusual baskets. 


THE BRAZIL—Scenic, French Paper 


Exotic colors and alluring panoramic scenes vie for interest 
in tl 
would make a superb screen! $660.00 per set of 30 panels. 
Ask for booklet G-r. 


ALD bann g ae 


is wallpaper by Zuber & Cie. Three or four panels 


34 E. 53rd St. New York 

1515 Walnut St. Philadelphia 

Spread Eagle Mansion : Strafford, Pa. à L B E R T J > N l C 0 L A 
Sole A for ber & Cie, Enfield, Maine 
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Even on the smallest 
budget you can start a 
collection of exquisite 


1 t 
1n ; " n 
venture alate” Crown Staffordshire. 
\ of s 32- The fingerbowl posies, 
edibles the fin for example, are only 


$1.00 each and place 
card holders are but 
$1.50. An urn of pinky- 


us 
of it white-to-deep-rose car- 
serie? pird S- N i e-to-deer aee en 
€ nations costs $22.50. 
fou gat the Other bouquets are 
roer gs int from $18.00 to $75.00. 
's harvest ant Wm. H. Plummer, 7 E. 
te ors 35th St., New York City 
seurs 
no ES 
ookle ht tO AT last, lampshades 
are that are as feminine as 
CO»; - 
doorste?" lace yet sturdy as 
denim. Made of horse 
eem hair, they come white, 
PA UT 9 v pink, pale blue, yellow, 
peach or green. And an 


Ü . 

pu occasional brushing 
Y C keeps them fresh as 
new. The 6" shade is 
$2.50; the 8" size $3.50. 
Appropriate matching 
lamps are $4.00. Mary 


qme Louise Macnamara, 793 
1E Lexington Ave., N. Y.C. 


“Koor-Grr” gloves do 
not burn even in direct 
contact with flames, Of 
pliable woven green as- 


bestos, lined with wool 
which protects from 
ud heat radiation, and 


heavily stitched for 
long wear, they are in- 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS valuable for tending in- 


including wheel locks, flint and percussion locks in door or outdoor fires. 


both guns and pistols from the 17th Century on- ) . f 
wards; many in pairs. Our Edged Weapons start One size for women and 


from the 16th Century and embrace basket and cup " » $2 5 
P, hilt rapiers, broad swords, dress swords, daggers one for men. $3.50. 
and poniards, All weapons are of English, French Jim Little, 968 Gar- 
and Flemish origin and were acquired in Europe - : bd x 
: from private collections field Blvd., Danville, Ill. 
WALDHORN CO., Inc. ROYAL ST. 

Dealers in Antiques T > " - » 

Established 1881 NEW ORLEANS Fun to tbe pleasure 

of sprucing up the ter- 


E race. It is a terra cot- 


How to become a ta container for low 

4 ri i plants or cut flowers 
CLEVER SHOPPER which comes in various 
glazes including white, 

| beige, metallic black 
| and turquoise. It is 8” 
x 12” x 2” and costs 

$3.00 east of the Miss- 


Do you envy those clever 
shoppers who have a special 
knack for finding charming 


and unusual gifts—for dis- issippi and $3.30 west. 
covering odd and lovely Galloway Terra Cotta 
things fortheir homes? Make Co., Walnut and 32nd 
it a habit to study these Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Shopping Around” pages, 
and youll be one yourself! AK 


Wild Rice. . 


MOTHER NATURE’S DELICIOUS RARITY 


Superb for game dinners. A substitute for pota- 


For with their aid your 
shopping need no longer be 
confined merely to conven- 
tional channels; you can trav- 
el far from the beaten paths, | 

into unexpected corners of | 
Plan your garden about E 3s Y Aud wf à | 
LOVE, THE PEDDLER the world. And, of course, 
This unique figure and S dance leads vou can always have fullest 
can be made the central motif of large || = DE SSA OPETE = 
or small gardens at surprisingly low cost! || confide nee in any shop you mh. 
discover in House & Garden, «f 
Che Inquire for price and catalog » E h 
Forain Craltem I whether it is next door, or : | UN 
orentine Craftsmen, Inc. . , : 
MAMÜFACTÜRERS ^ Jif half way 'round the globe! IWILD RICE 
510 First Avenue New York iin ét... vui? ANNIMANRNR 


toes on smart menus. A rare delicacy to serve 
anytime. Write for Recipe Book. 


iz Per Lb. Order Today. Postage Prepaid in U.S.A. 
MATH BARZEN CO. INC., THIEF RIVER FALLS, MINN. 
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Ir you are the sporting 
type you will greatly 
admire this handsome 
ringneck pheasant. On 
a wall mount, such a 
perfect specimen—or a 
pair of them—would be 
quite at home in a 
country house, the li- 
brary, study or den. The 
pheasant, one of several 
different types of mount- 
ings, is $10.00. Schoep- 
fer Studios, 1200 Broad- 
way, New York City 


"Waren Bar” is the 
name of this new 
“Thermos” set, found in 
smart shades of such 
colors as russet, deep 
green, gray, chocolate 
brown and ivory. Ac- 
cented by brushed 
chromium trim, it ijs 
smart enough to use in 
any room. The pint size 
s $9.95 and the quart 
size $13.95. Hammacher 
Schlemmer, 145 E. 57th 
Street, New York City 


Uszrvr grace note for 
the traditional room. A 
fine leather screen dec- 
orated with a hunt 
scene handpainted in 
mellow Autumn colors, 
enlivened by the pink 
coats of the hunters. 
Size: 6’ high, with three 
20” wide panels. One of 
the large collection, 
priced from $45.00, 
found at the Venezian 
Art Screen Co., 540 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


Now-skm Baby-Jacs 
for feeding bottles will 
be appreciated by baby 
and nurse alike, for 
they make a slippery 
bottle easy to hold and 
greatly reduce the dan- 
ger of breakage. Also, 
the insulation helps 
keep milk at an even 
temperature. Four of 
these Baby-Jacs in pink 
orbluecome Cellophane- 
wrapped for $1.00. Kil- 
linger Co., Marion, Va. 


AESOP FABLE FOX AND CRANE 
FOUNTAIN 


The Fox Drools—The Vase Bubbles 
Made to order in bronze any size from 
miniature to five feet. 

Also individually measured sun dials 
for latitude. 
DESIGN & FABRICATION BY 
WM. F. BOOGAR, JR. 


BRONZE FOUNDER 
PROVINCETOWN—CAPE COD—MASS. 


CHIEF SMOKE-UM AND HIS TRIBE 


You too can smoke in peace, for these ash 
trays will protect your furniture from ruin 
and unsightly burns, The burning cigarette 
cannot fall off and the trays will not scratch. 
They are made of vitrified china in pastel 
green, blue and cream glazes and conse- 
quently easy to clean. This, our latest origi- 
nal creation, is protected and limited to 
exclusive reproductions. We don't entertain 
mass production. 

1 Chief, 10" diameter 


3 Squaws, 4"x5" for 3 cigarettes 165.00 
3 Bucks, 4"x5" for 3 cigarettes 


: or 
1 Chief, 10" diameter 


2 Squaws, 4"x8" for 6 cigarettes 165.00 


2 Bucks, 4"x8" for 6 cigatettes 
Express prepaid. Please send money order or 
check with order, 


FRANKLIN STUDIO 


980 So. Franklin Street, Denver, Colorado 


PILLOW CASES 


monogrammed by hand 


With one large initial or two 
smaller, and A Inch strip of net- 
ting, they may be had in tearose, 
peach, white or blue. 


Case 8l^" x 12"... $6.00 
Case 12" x 16”. $7.00 
Both for ......... MSIE rci] 


A large selection of linens, handmade 
lingerie and accessories for baby, 
hostess and boudoir. Anything mono- 
grammed, 


Illustrated folder on request. 


The Purple Box 


554 Madison Ave. New York 


Baronial frontenac 


Plymouth Virginia Heppelwhito 


Unusual Opportunity 


To fill in your active, inactive and obsolete pat- 
terns of flat silver. We have accumulated more 
than four hundred of these patterns, such as: 


Bridal Rose Lily-of-the-Valley 
Cambridge Medici 
Canterbury Louis XV 
Colonial Norfolk 
Georgian Old English 

Les Cing Flours Violet 


This silver has been used and 1s offered in first- 
class condition and materially under the price 
of new silver, 


* Unusual Silver X 


We have one of the largest stocks of unusual 
silver in the United States, same consisting of 
Tea ervices, Compotes, Pitchers, ete, by 
America's leading Silversmiths, also foreign 
makers 


Correspondence Solicited 
Silver Sent On Approval 


JULIUS GOODMAN & SON 
45 South Main Street 
Memphis Tennessee 
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£t ELECTRIC BULB 


Looks Like R 
CANDLELIGHT , 


..-In Your Present 
Candle-Type Fix- 
tures 


Here is an ingenious 
electric bulb that fits 
into your present can- 
dle-type fixture and 
gives a soft mellow 
light that actually 
looks like a burning 
candle. 


CANDYLBEME 
BULBS 


are the real answer for correct decora 
tive lighting effects in Colonial and 
Civil War period settings. They enrich 
the beauty of all candle-type fixtures 
and are particularly effective in crystal 
and cut glass. 


Clear soc 


Frosted . 55¢ 


BUTLER-HOHAUS, INC. 


2824 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Are among the many use- 
ful accessories for your 
garden, sun room and ter- 
race, shown in a booklet 
that will be mailed upon 
receipt of 106. 


3218 Walnut St, Phila, Pa. 


AVOID COSTLY MISTAKES 
LEARN INTERIOR DECORATION 


See T hy 


MODERN 
PRACTICAL 
COURSE 
AT HOME 


Just a few hours of home study each week, and 
you can soon become a qualified interior deco- 
rator. 20 illustrated, authentic lessons cover 
every phase of this fascinating subject. You get 
expert, personal instruction. Distinguished 
faculty. Add greater distinction to your own 
home, or earn big fees helping others. No pre- 
vious training necessary. Get free book. ACT 
NOW. No obligation. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK NO. ES 


INSTITUTE OF INTERIOR DECORATION 


Merchandise Mart Chicago, Minois 


Please send me your catalog E-5, which deseribes your correrpon- 


dence course in interior decoration and color. 


Namo ....... soio conse 
piense print plainly 


Address $Vesosa eue ° — M ( 
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ELLENBERT FARM 
KENNELS 


DACHSHUNDE 
AT STUD 
Ch. Feri Flottenberg 


Ch. Helmar Flottenberg 
(Reds) 


Ch. Heini Flottenberg 
Ch. Hanko Flottenberg 


Ch. Heimo Flottenberg 
(Black and Tans) 


Puppies and young dogs 
usually available 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Bertrand 
Owners 


R. F. D. No. 


Greenwich, Conn. 


Phone: Stamford 4-3475 


1938 German Reich Sieger Aha v. Lindenbuhl 
At Stud 
DACHSHUNDE 
Also Ch, Helmi Flottenberg, Ch. Gold Standard 
v, Teekelhof and Ch. Heinrich of Willoughby 

Puppies usually for sale. 

WILLOUGHBY KENNELS 

Mr. and Mrs. D. R. Hanna, Jr. 
Chardon Road Route No. 6 Willoughby, Ohio 
Telephone Willoughby 406 


DACHSHUNDE 


Puppies, youngsters and 
grown dogs. Also breeding 
stock at reasonable prices. 


Silver Oaks Kennels 
Oakmont, Pa. 


BRIARDS 


r “Safety First" 


Reserve your Christmas stock- 
ing puppy now. Champion sired 
stock of all ages, Prices to suit 
all pockets, 
Mrs, George W. Jacobs, Jr. 
Sydney Farm 


Norristown Pennsylvania Ch, Nick du Fiet Royal 


DALMATIANS 


SARUM KENNELS 


Mrs, Maurice Firuski Salisbury, Conn. 


: Lakeville 280 


Tel 


Dalmatians 


and 


Chows 


TALLY HO KENNELS, Reg. 
P.O. Box 239, Oyster Bay, L.I., N. Y. 


Dogs may be seen by appointment only 
We do NOT publish a catalogue 
Kennel Telephone: Oyster Bay 1344 


Mrs. L. W. Bonney, Owner 
Donald Sutherland, Manager 


INTRODUCINC 


NEW 


ARREVATtEtS 


Exceptional 
puppies from 
Champion 
stock, 


HERTZ 
IRISH 
TERRIERS 


DOUGLAS HERTZ 
R.F.D., Westwood, N. J. 
Telephone: Closter 800 


TERRIERS 


Dogs of 
Distinction 


Ch. Aman Sentence 
inloyon 


Breeding and Show Stock and 
Companion Dogs of the Highest 
Quality Usually Available. 


HALCYON KENNELS 
P. O. Box 281 Goshen, New York 
Tel. Goshen 154 


from healthy champion 

stok. Prices consisten! 

with quality and breed 

ing, Correspondence in- 2 

vited, 

Dr. and Mrs. C. H. Hol mes 
414 Fayette Park 7 
Lexington, Kentucky 


SCOTTISH AND 
WEST HIGHLAND WHITE TERRIERS 


Pupples Usually 
Available 
Dogs at Stud to Ap- 
proved Bitches Only 
Edgerstoune 
Kennels 
Concord, N. H. 
Owner, 
Mrs, John G.' Winant 


* BEAGLES x 


If you are looking for a small, short haired, 
attractive dog select a beagle, They are smart, 
affectionate and of even temperament. They 
make excellent pets and companions in the 
home and exceptional hunters in the field. 

We have available for sale good strong 
healthy puppies and grown dogs. 


WALNUT HALL KENNELS 
Mrs. Harkness Edwards ^ Donerail, Kentucky 


ADOW KENNELS — GREAT DANES 


Blumen of Adow— 

A.K.C. A173,995, 
A Homebred Granddaughter with 
an enviable record! Finished in 
4 shows at 16 mos. (Daughter of 
Ch. Ilse Diana of Adow), 
Others like ber—and sound, 
healthy puppies ^» companions 
availah 


MRS. ‘OSBORN! RNE WHITE, 


“White-0- Rancho". R. |. 
Box 72, Healdsburg, Calif. 


BRAE TARN 
DANE KENNELS 
GLENVILLE, CONN. 


America's Famous | 
Dane Kennels 


e. 
FAWN PUPPIES FOR SALE 


Correspondence: 
R. P. Stevens, 30 Broad St., N. Y. C. 
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Sled Dogs—for Work and Play 


Probably no group of dogs in the entire world has 
proven as indispensable to mankind over so many centuries 
as have the sled dogs of the Polar regions. They are the 
draught horse of the North and without them travel would be 
practically at a standstill during the long Winters. As hunting 
assistants they are invaluable, their keen noses and great 
courage enabling their owners to secure most of their food. 
Even in death they are useful, for their fur is made up into 
warm garments and, in time of famine, their flesh is eaten. 
As an aid to Arctic and Antarctic explorations they have also 
proven their great worth. Without them neither Peary nor 
Amundsen would have discovered the poles of the earth. 

Sled dogs, generally speaking, may be divided into two 
groups—the larger being the Eskimo dog and its very near 
relative, the Alaskan Malemute, while the smaller includes 
the Siberian Husky and Samoyede. 

All four of the recognized varieties of sled dogs, when 
properly fed, housed and handled, are extremely good na- 
tured. Generally speaking they are perfectly safe with stran- 
gers and even the smallest child. However, some of them are 
rather pugnacious with other animals and it is not always 
safe to allow them unrestricted liberty. 

Although originating in the far North, these dogs are 
able to stand as much hot weather as any other long-haired 
breed. Any good commercial food, supplemented with raw 
fatty meat and cod-liver oil, will keep them in condition. 


As work animals they are the strongest dogs in the world 
and certainly the toughest footed. Commander Donald B. 


ABOVE: As a pet for the average person 
no dog of any breed has more to offer 
than a nice sled dog. Six months old pup- 
pies from the Northern Light Kennels 


Ricut: Dusty of Waldeck, Siberian 
Husky from Alaska, owner, Edward L. 
Winslow. Siberian Huskies, like all sled 
dogs, are intelligent, easy to train, gentle 


AFGHANS DACHSHUNDE 


FRENCH POODLES 
Standards—Miniatures 


Some excellent youngsters 
and grown dogs. Special: 


Afghan Hounds 


Scottish Terriers 


A few choice pup- 

pies and breeding 

stock Outstanding 
dogs at stud. 


CY ANN KENNELS 
Box 1538 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Silver male Miniature 
Poodle with personality, a 
lovely pet for Christmas. 
JONEDITH KENNELS 
Fairfax, Virginia 
Tel: Fairfax 177 
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McMillan, famed explorer, once drove his team of Eski- 


mos 100- miles in 18 hours. This was noteworthy when it 
is considered that the dogs hadn’t had a bite of food for 


five days. 


Teams consist of from five to twenty dogs with perhaps 


seven as an average. Only the leader or leaders—sometimes 
two are used—are trained to obey the commands. All control 
is verbal and reins are never used. 


All of the breeds resemble each other rather closely. They 
all have erect ears, tails curled over their backs, come in 


practically all dog colors and have dense coats. There are 


two main types of coat which are common to all four—the 


regular coated and the long-haired, which differ only in length 


of guard hair. The undercoat is the same in each—extremely 


dense and woolly. 


Eskimo dogs are not only the largest, but are also the 
most widely distributed, ranging from East Cape, Siberia, 
across Alaska, Arctic Canada, Labrador, Newfoundland to 
Greenland. They come in practically all colors of both coats 
and weigh from 50 to as much as 125 pounds. With such a 
wide distribution it is only natural that several types are to 
be found. They were used in quest of both poles by Peary and 


Amundsen, 


Alaskan Malemutes are the native type of Eskimo dogs 
that have had a slight infusion of “outside” blood. They are 
named after the Malemiut group of Eskimos which dwell on 
the Seward Peninsula. These are splendid animals, generally 
regular coated and weighing from 50 to 100 pounds. Although 
found in many colors, most of them in the United States are 


of various 


EA 


VINDSVAL EL 


Bred for Intelli 


Exceptional 
pupples of sturdy 
build and perfect 


Bayard Boyesen | 
Vindsval Kennels | | 
. H. 


wolf (Continued on page 8) 


HAROLD ORNE 


AnovE: Alaskan Malemutes and their 
owner, Mrs, J. Milton Seeley, at whose ken- 
nels the dogs trained for the U. S. Antarc- 
tic Expedition which left Boston this Fall 


Lerr: One of the Huskies that accompa- 
nied the Byrd Expedition on its first trip 
to the South Pole. He is still hale and 


hearty for all his nineteen years of age 


NORWEGIAN | 
ELKHOUNDS |— 


the perfect family dog 


as | 


Puppies and grown stock 
for show, breeding or pets, 


STONEWALL KENNELS 
Mrs. Barbara Thayer 
Woodbury Conn. 
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CAIRN TERRIERS AND COCKERS 


pion-bred stook for sale 
stud. All puppies regis. 


SIBERIAN HUSKIES 


å 


tered, inoculated & use 

huiman, vompanionshin: for 

doge bonrded, Honna 

ohedlence teeiaing « sposi; Pets—Driving—Show 

Miss Helen C. Hunt Guaranteed Gentle 


Owner 


Shagbark Kennels 
Washington, Conn. 
Tel. 160 


COCKER SPANIELS 


Solid and Parti- 
Color 


FOXSTAND KENNELS 
Baldpate Hill 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


GREAT 
PYRENEES 
and 

SAINT ^ 
BERNARDS Í 


We have puppies of these two breeds 


Bred for type 
and soundness 
from well 
known sires and 
dams. 


now available. 


A few sturdy healthy puppies available at 
this time, some nice ones as low as $50. 


MARJOLEAR KENNELS 
Mr. and Mrs. John M. Lazear 
922 S. Negley Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COCKER SPANIELS 


Reserve one now for 
Christmas, Best dog for 
child, 
MEADOW RIDGE 
KENNELS 
Long Ridge 
Stamford, Conn. 
Tel.: Stamford 3-2715 


LA COLINA KENNELS 


Dr. and Mrs. F. W. Seward 
New Hampton, Orange County, N. Y. 


Telephone Goshen 15 


The Great Pyrenees 


The ideal dog for American 
Country Homes 

Affectionnto, intelligent 

companions for children 


Puppies of dintinotion for sala 
from the largest and oldest 
kennels of tho breed in Amerion, 
BASQUAERIE KENNELS, Rog. 

Mr. & Mrs, Francis V. Crane 

Owners 

124 South St., Needham, Mass. 
Tel. NEEdham 0080 


GHEAT PYRENEES 


Grand Seigneur Kennels 
Rhinebeck New York 


Beautiful well bred 


COCKER 


Puppies 

All Colors 
FIRESIDE KENNELS 
Route 100, EXTON, PA. 
Mail—West Chester R,D.2 
Tel. Exton 737-R 


Home of the world's most 
beautiful guard and working 
dog. Heulthy youngsters avall 
able. Mrs. B. Faye, owner 


Tel. Clinton Corners 21F31 


Fireside Lamie 


AND PEMBROKE 
WELSH CORGIS 


SPANIELS and 
SCOTTISH 
TERRIERS 
Attractive puppies and mature 


stoek, some house trained, Bred 
true to type. Reg. A. K. C. 
MAC-CLAN KENNELS 
6308 Drexel Road 
Overbrook, Phila., Pa. 
Mrs. A. K. McCullagh, owner 


COCKER 


Attractive, well bred 
puppies of both 
breeds available. 


Cote de Neige Kennels 
reg. 

W. Stockbridge, Mass. 

Tel. 34-15 Box H 


ALNUT HALL KENNELS 
Letter Shetland Sheepdogs 


e A good dog makes a Christmas pres- 
ent which will be loved, used and 
appreciated for years. Walnut Hall 
Shelties are well-bred, loyal and affec- 
tionate guardians to whom you can 
safely intrust your children. 


H. W. Nichols, Jr., Indian Hill Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 


and Mrs. 


SHETLAND 
SHEEPDOGS 


Beautifully marked puppies avail- 
able for Christmas delivery. Sable 
and white; tri-color and blue 
merle, All puppies guaranteed 
healthy. 


NORALEE KENNELS 


5565 Aylesboro Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


SHETLAND SHEEPDOGS 


e SHETLAND SHEEPDOGS e 


Beautiful show and pet puppies 
from Anahassitt-Pocono champions. 
Typical miniature Collies. Please 
specify age, sex and quality desired. 
PAMLICO KENNELS 
GULROCK, N. C. 


OD English 


= SPECIAL: Seven months old, small type male, 
Sheepdogs brilliant red gold with perfect white markings. 
of Quality HOUSE, CAR & LEASH BROKEN, $100.00 


ALSO, male, same description but untrained, 

$60.00. YOUNGER PUPPIES, ready to ship 

now 

All in health certified condition and inoculated. 
TIMBERIDGE KENNELS 

Austell, Georgia 


Bred for Type 
Reared for Health 
Cleoftaegel Kennels (Reg.) 
Miss Edith Buckingham 


Concord Road Tel. 168 
Sudbury, Mass. 


Why Guess About 
A Dog? 
Largest and Most Modern Kennel in the 
United States for Imported Trained Dogs 
and Puppies. 
German Shepherds 
Doberman Pinschers Riesenschnauzers 
Medium Schnauzers Dachshunde 
German Boxers Rottweilers 

If you want a trained dog or a nice puppy, 
write us. 


WILSONA KENNELS 


G. Y. Wilson Rushville, Indiana 


RFD 2 


Great Danes 


German Shepherd Dog 
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KUVASZ 


White Hungarian Guardians 


Purebred for Centuries. The Ultimate in Beau 
ty, Character, Intelligence, Stamina, A.K.C 
registered—young dogs and bitches $50.00 and up. 


ROMANSE KENNELS 


153 Park Avenue, Madison, N. J. Phone, 6-1674 


BRANDYMONT 
STANDARD POODLES 


WHITES—BLACKS 


delivery 
season. 


owners 


Puppies ready for 


during the Christmas 

Louisa d'A Carpenter—Mili Monti, 
Montchanin, Del. 

Telephone Wilmington 2-4837 


STANDARD 
POODLES 


Lowmont Kennels 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Miss M. McCreery 
Miss A. Hoguet 


r y "s 
PEKINGESE 
for sale 
Champion bred pupples 
of correct type $50 
For particulars write— 
ORCHARD HILL 
KENNELS 
Mrs. Richard S. Quigley 
Box H 
Lock Haven, Pa. 


PEKINGESE 


MERRICKA 
KENNELS 


Mrs. Philip M. 
Schaffner 
78 Byron Road 
Merrick, L. I, 
N. Y. 
(Freeport 867) 


POMERANIANS 


A fine selection of toy P 4 
puppies of excellent type | 
and quality, Shipped in $ 
sufety and comfort, In- d 
quiries invited, j 
SUNSTAR 

Pomeranian Kennels 

MRs. R. F. ROGERS 

3204A West Avenue 

Burlington, lowa 


Don't Blame SKIN TROUBLE 
on your Dog's Food, when 
PARASITES are the real cause f 


Extensive experiments at our research kennel 
indicate that skin trouble is more often caused 
by external parasites than is commonly realized. 


HILO DIP removes 
the cause — kills the 
parasites. 1 oz. 25c;| 
3 oz. 50c; 1 qt. $3.50; | 
1 gal. $11.50. | 


HILO OINTMENT 
gives dogs quick re- | 
lief and starts healing. 
1 oz. jar 25c; 3 oz. 
jar 50c. Send for 
free copy: "How to 
correct and prevent 
Summer Eczema" 


THE HILO COMPANY 
1500 Hope Sc. Dept. H-1, Springdale, Conn. 


Hilo Soma 
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(Continued from page 7) 


with masked or spectacled faces. 


Siberian Huskies were first brought to Alaska in the early 
part of 1900 for racing purposes. They are undoubtedly the 
fastest of all sled dogs and, while real workers, are naturally 
not so powerful as Eskimos and Malemutes. Weighing from 


45 to 65 pounds, they come in most colors and both coats. 


Samoyedes, as bred in this country and England, are a 


most attractive breed but they suffer 
aggerations by their admirers. The very beautiful white or 


biscuit-colored dog as seen at our shows, 


Ae We 
improved 


a great deal from ex- 


which has been 


by fanciers, is frankly not the working animal 


that it originally was in its native Siberia. There it is used 


extensively as a reindeer herder and, to a lesser degree, as a 


draught animal. Weighing from 35 to 65 pounds, and com- 


ing in both coats, 


it is found in many colors. 


The modern 


dogs make extremely nice pets and fair workers. It is un- 


fortunate that so few are now being trained. 
o 


Dog-driving for both pleasure and sport is becoming 


more and more popular in the northern parts of the United 


States and it is doubtful if any Winter pastime is more thrill- 


ing than riding behind a well-matched team. 


The following clubs foster their breeds in this country: 


Eskimo Dog Club of America: Secretary, 


Edward P. 


Clark, North Woodstock, New Hampshire. 


Alaskan 
Husky Club of America: 


of America 
Secretary for both, 


Malemute Club 


Siberian 


J. Mil- 


and 


Mrs. 


ton Seeley, Wonalancet, New Hampshire. 


Samoyede Club of America: Secretary, Miles R. Vernon. 
FELIX A. LESER 


66 Duane St., New York City. 


Team of ten Eskimo bitches owned by Felix Leser. 
Sled dogs (Alaskan Malemutes, Eski- 


an Adirondack, N. Y., lake. 


galloping over 


mo, Siberian Huskies and Samoyedes) are extremely good natured 


GOLDEN RETRIEVERS 
Efficient 


Retrievers. 


Adoring 
companions. 


TONKAHOF 
KENNELS 


600 N. Y. Life Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Pines ird Attract 
Jentifie bird lure, a bag of pe 
owed and full direc 
d East of the 
"where, $1.25 


th many photo- 
* on request. 


Howes Bird Attractors 
772 Rachelle Ave., 
Stamford, Connecticut 


BOXERS 


MAZELAINE, 
Home of Int. Ch. 
Dorian v Marlen- 
hof, Ch. Utz v 
Dom, Ch. Just v 
Dom, Ch. Hermes 
v Uracher-Was- 
serfall, and many 
other famous 
Show-dogs, offers $ 
choice puppies at 
reasonable prices. 


MAZELAINE KENNEL 


Mr. and Mrs. John P. Wagner 
1231 N. Edison St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ch. Uta v Dom 


Why pay fancy prices for saddlery? 
Write for free catalog that has saved 
real money for thousands of horsemen. 
Contains over 400 bargains in Eng- 
lish Saddlery, I ship saddlery on 
approval, Write today 
"little joe" Wiesenfeld Co., 
112 W. North Ave 


Dept. 6 
Baltimore, Md. 


"Talisker" Skye Terriers 
At Stud 
Ch, George of Merry- 
mont (Imp.) 
Roland of Meerend 
(Imp.) 
Puppies sometimes 
avallable 
Mrs. R. Percy Adams 
4333 Westmount Ave. 


Roland of Meerend 
Montreal, 


| Owners of Show Skye ‘Terriers Westmount, 
sinew 1004 


Canada 


THE CAT SHOP 


Accessories of all kinds 

for the health and comfort 

of your pet, Cat Christmas 

Cards; and 'Toy selections 

Siamese Kittens for sale. 

MING-KLO CATTERY 
Reg. No. 858 


Marion C. Price 
2208 Mahantongo Street, Pottsville, Penn. 


LIQUO-GARLIC 


| Kennel men and veterinarians have long 
agreed that garlic as part of the regular diet 
is nature's way to promote good health, fine 
appetites, and luxurious coats. Garlic also 
helps expel worms. All the difficulties and 
unpleasantness of administering are now 
| overcome in this pure liquid garlic, which 
| retains all the original properties but is 
| odorless after taking—35c * 60c * $1.00 
Your local department, drug and pet stores or 
BELL'S HOMEO LABORATORIES 
237 Greenwich Street * New York City 


Don't Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy 
—Use 


CUPID CHASER 


to Keen Dogs Away While Females are in Season. 
Harmless. Simple, Successful. Wash off before 
mating. Satisfaction or money refunded. No red 
tape. Ask your dealer, or send $1.00 for bottle, 
postpaid 


PIERPONT PRODUCTS CO., Dept. J 
312 Stuart Street Boston, Massachusetts 


CLEAN, SMART, TIDY DOGS 


Banish D.O, (doggy odor) with the 
clean, {real fragrance of Quadino-—the 
many purpose dog groom. Kills fena, 
ticks, mrooptie and. ear mange, some 
ui endorwed. 
ite per bot- 
t perfume 
or buy Quadine Jr. Atomi 
ler or postpaid from 


zer Set, $1,50, from your dosi 


THE ALLEN COMPANY 
Dept. G, 317 Superior St., Toledo, Ohio 


CEDAR MAT 


For Dog or Cat 
Comfortable, box-style 
cushion, stufe with fresh, 
fragrant Cedar Exeel 
ered with wenr-resi 
lap, red, green, me 


our furniture. Sent parcel post, prepaid, 
2. 17 x 26 in, a! 
22x in... 08,50 
$4.00 


New England Cedar Bedding Co., Rt. 4, Rockland, Mass. 


Keep Your Dogs 


FREE 
FROM WORMS . 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET No. 652 


CAPSULES 


EFFECTIVELY REMOVE LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS AND HOOKWORMS IN DOGS 
| OF ALL BREEDS AND ALL AGES DEPENDABLE 


Nema Booklet tells you about worms 
Write to Animal Industry Dept., Desk — N-17-A 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


DO YOU WORRY 
WHILE YOUR DOG PLAYS? 


| Send 6c for Booklet 89-F describing "Buffalo" 
| Portable Kennel Yard protection. Buffalo Wire 
Works Co., Inc., 475 Terrace, Buffalo, N. Y. 


"BUFFALO" PORTABLE FENCING 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|| 
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IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


America’s Month 


February, thanks to two presi- 
dents’ birthdays, shares with July 
the honor of being America’s own 
particular month. This year of all 
years, America has reason to glorify 
her origins and review with satisfac- 
tion her long and honorable history. 

House & Garpven will signalize 
the importance of February 1940 by 
featuring, in the First Section, 
American Trends in Decoration. We 
shall show rooms created by Ameri- 
ca’s leading decorators as well as 
photographs of noteworthy collec- 
tions of American antiques. 

Other pages of the issue will pre- 
sent photographs—taken especially 
for House & GanpEN—of interiors 
in Colonial, Regency and Victorian 


styles. 


30 Houses and Plans 


Perennial favorites in House & 
GARDEN's series of Double Numbers 
are the ones devoted to our showing 
of houses and plans. The Second 
Section of our February issue pre- 
sents more than 30 houses from all 
parts of the country and a compre- 
hensive article on new home-financ- 
ing methods which will be of value 
to every prospective home builder 
and mortgagee or mortgagor. An- 
other feature of this Second Section 
will be the selection of houses from 
outstanding real estate communities. 


ain je Hollywood House 
n One of the most attractive new 


homes just outside of Hollywood on 
the road to the beach is the home of 
Virginia Bruce, talented M-G-M 
star. We were fortunate enough to 
secure Miss Bruce’s permission to 
publish photographs of her home 
and our photographer has made 
some unusual shots in natural colors 
of Miss Bruce’s house and of the 
charming owner herself. These will 
be faithfully reproduced in the First 
Section of our February number. 


Cover of this Issue 


Prizewinners in our Annual 
Awards in Architecture: George 
Davis took the kodachrome of lst 
Prize Class I; John Kabel, 2nd 
Prize Class I; and Esther Born, both 
winners in Class II. 
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"What is this Masonite 
Tempered Presdwood?" 


A building board? Is it easy to install? 
Yes. Yes. 

For walls and ceilings? Will it save us money? 
Yes. Built-in furniture, too. Yes. 


Does it provide permanent beauty? Well, let's see it. 
Yes. Here goes! 


Cordial is the welcome in this modern, spacious entrance hall. Walls and ceil- Home is like this when Tempered Presdwood is used for living-room walls. 
ing, painted white, are Masonite Tempered Presdwood, the all-wood, grainless Tempered Presdwood goes up quickly, can be cut or sawed to any size or shape. 
board that won't warp, split, chip or crack. Notice the interesting recesses for The recessed mirror over the fireplace is illuminated with electric lights behind 
flowers and plants in the stairwell partition—a splendid example of the unusual frosted glass. Tempered Presdwood makes the same lighting arrangement pos- 
treatments that are possible with Masonite Tempered Presdwood. sible over the bookshelves. The walls are suede-gray. The ceiling, white. 


Ideal for remodeling work, Masonite Tempered Presdwood is a dry board and Game for anything is this transformed cellar with Tempered Presdwood walls, 
can be applied right over old walls and ceilings — with little muss or fuss. It is grooved in modern vertical pattern. The built-in bar and seats are Tempered 
durable . . . adds to the structural strength of the building. Pale blue walls in Presdwood. Excellent for use where there is apt to be dampness, because Tem- 
this dining-room are Tempered Presdwood. The built-in cupboard and sideboard pered Presdwood is definitely moisture-resisting, will not warp when properly 

are especially interesting—easy to have with Tempered Presdwood. applied. It can be painted any color, or used in its natural warm-brown finish. 


COPYRIGHT 1939, MASONITE CORPORATION 
SE eee ee es eet es ees R E A 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLE AND FULL DETAILS MASONITE CORPORATION, Dept. HG-4, 111 West Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 


C Please send me FREE sample and more information about Masonite Tempered Presdwood for 
new and remodeled homes. 


M A S 0 N | T E D! E un a" copy of your special home-owner's magazine entitled "OUR HOME" (check 
L esire E 


Name 


uox E 
MASONI TE TEMPERED PRESDWOOD Alia 


THE WONDER WOOD OF A THOUSAND USES « SOLD BY LUMBER DEALERS EVERYWHERE City State 


The Bulletin Board 


Trees in Winter. Some of us, to keep 
the memory of green Spring and Summer 
about us, plant our gardens with ever- 
greens and the delight of the eye in them 
remains constant. Other trees, too, have a 
beauty in Winter, the deciduous trees that 
drop their leaves when frosts come down 
the land. George Gissing in “The Private 
Papers of Henry Ryecroft,” writes of them: 
“There is a rare beauty in the structure of 
trees ungarmented; and if perchance snow 
or frost have silvered their tracery against 
the sober sky, it becomes a marvel which 
never tires.” 


Alive to Plants. lt is indicative of the 
awareness to proper planting American 
gardeners possess and the widespread in- 
terest in gardening in this country that one 
of the big movie concerns has been forced 
to employ a horticultural director. This firm 
produced, amid a blare of trumpeted pub- 
licity, a film play in which the flowers were 
all wrong—roses and daffodils blooming 
outdoors side by side and crépe myrtle 
flowering with northern heather. The pro- 
ducers were so deluged by protests from 
garden-wise movie fans that they had to do 
something about it. 


Be Patient With Scientists. A little 
scientific knowledge is a dangerous thing— 
to gardeners especially, Far better were 
they ignorant of it. Take colchicine and 
Vitamin B, for example. The former, a 
deadly poison, is being used experimentally 
to change the size of plants, but it is a chem- 
ical for only skilled hands to apply in a 
laboratory. Vitamin B is being introduced 
experimentally into soils lacking this vita- 
min in which are growing plants that ap- 
parently need it. Here again the average 
gardener should not crowd the chemist. Be 
patient. Dependable scientists are notorious 
for their reluctance to make claims for the 
results of their experiments. Those who do 
make startling claims before long investi- 
gation aren't dependable. 

They tell a story of Einstein leaving a 
dinner party abruptly because he was 
seized with an idea. The other guests wait- 
ed and waited for him to burst on the world 
with a new shattering theory. A year pass- 
ed. His hostess finally met him and asked 


what became of that idea which made him 
leave her table after soup. He merely 
shrugged and replied, “It was lousy.” 
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Cosmopolite. Come the snows, the 
isolation and slow-going of January, and 
many a country-dweller longs for life in 
the city. It has always been thus. Sydney 
Smith, one of England’s best wags and 
preachers, had a loathing for the country 
in Winter which burst out into voluble ex- 
clamations. “I look forward anxiously,” he 
wrote one Autumn, “to the return of bad 
weather, coal fires and good society in a 
crowded city. I have no relish for the coun- 
try. It is a kind of healthy grave. The real 
use of it is to find food for cities, but as 
for the residence of any man who is neither 
a butcher, a baker, nor a food-grower in any 
of its branches, it is a dreadful waste of 
existence and abuse of life.” 
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On A Window Pane. III. Slowly our 
collection of verses scratched on window 
panes grows into a sizeable anthology. A 
little country hideaway, set on a knoll above 
the flat prairies of Illinois, has these verses 
from Robert Graves scratched on the pane 
of a window facing the orchard— 


Like petals white from orchard glen 

Before the sudden storms of Spring 
` Forever fall the sons of men 

Past counting or remembering . . . 


Yet none shall vanish down the wind 
To neighbor with the eternal dead, 
While in a single living mind 

His story still is cherished 


Though garnered gold and red and rose 
Their sweet and bitter gone to mill 
And cobwebs grey the orchard close, 

I see white petals falling still. 


Natural Color Schemes. Gardeners 
go bothering their heads about. what flower 
harmonizes with what in their borders. 
Meantime, with prodigal hand, nature 
flings her colors around willy-nilly, making 
some of our best thought-out plans appear 
stupid. There couldn't be a better combina- 
tion than the mauvy blue of Fall asters and 
the yellow of late low goldenrod in a 
meadow. And for sheer delicacy of tints 
consider any New England roadside in 


August where banks are drifted with the 
pink of Bouncing Bet, the white of Queen 
Anne's lace and the blue of cornflower. 


Nantucket Names. Thirty miles out to 
sea, Nantucket still holds to the traditions 
of its romantic past, still clings (and 
blessed be the island for it!) to its cob- 
bled streets, its noble houses, its ancient, 
serene culture and its picturesque street 
names. Here's a baker's dozen of them— 
Vestal Street, Candle Street, Easy Street, 
Back Street, Step Lane, Stove Alley (which 
is like a glimpse of Clovelly in Cornwall), 
Tattle Court, Darling Street, Fair Street, 
New Dallas Lane, Hay Scale Lane, Charter 
Street and Plumb Lane. 


Rose Bewilderment. Of all types of 
specialists in gardening the rosarians are 
apt to be the most bewildered. Each year 
sees flocks of new hybrid teas poured onto 
the market and adjectively proclaimed in 
the catalogues. At the present moment in 
this country there are being offered 2376 
different varieties of roses. In five years’ 
time the turnover is 50%. Compare a cat- 
alogue of today and one of five years ago 
and ask, "Where are the roses of yester- 
year?" Fifty percent of them aren't in com- 
merce any longer. 

Recently we saw some miniature, in- 
timate roses that seem destined for a long 
career both in catalogues and in gardens. 
Wee fellows, they are just the right size 
for a lilliputian bouquet on a breakfast 
tray or by a sick bed, and in equal lowli- 
ness and beauty they will serve to edge 
beds of taller roses. One was called Pixie. 
a tiny white flower with a rosy heart not 
more than 4%” across. The other, Baby 
Goldstar, is orangey yellow. Its opening 
bud can be covered with a dime and it 
opens to the full diameter of a quarter. 


Staddle Stones. It takes the English 
to make up funny old names. What, for in- 
stance, is a staddle stone—a staddle barn? 

First of all they're very ancient. Secondly 
they are rare today in England, the home 
of the staddle. Thirdly the barns are called 
staddle barns because they rest on staddle 
stones; and staddle stones are mushroom- 
shaped stones so placed beneath the barn 
and raising it above ground that rats can't 
make a forcible entry through the floor, 
where grain and fodder are stored. Today 
staddle stones are occasionally found in 
English gardens, being used as ornaments. 


* X-ray" of a prize-winner: The bold, modern plan of the well-designed 


Koch house is clearly visible from the garden at night. See pages 16-17 


THE PLANS THE THING 


em RE is ninety per cent business and ten per cent art." 

So says Albert Kahn, architect of the colossal plants of Detroit's 
auto industry and other equally huge and exacting projects. Mr. Kahn 
may have been referring to his own kind of architecture, which must con 
sider the intricate patterns of mass production, involving countless details 
of a nature peculiar to the work to be done. Certainly we can appreciate 
that the business aspect of housing an industry might occupy fully 90% 
of the architect's attention and comprise 90% of the ultimate solution. 
But what of the architecture of the home? 

Without the slightest qualification, we would say that the best con- 
temporary work is also 90% business and 10% art; and we would further 
say that this is exactly as it should be. 

All too often we see people approaching the design of their prospec 
tive home from the point of view of a hazy, arty preconception of what 
the finished product should look like, instead of concentrating on an in- 
telligent plan for housing the business that is their normal, daily life at 
home. Yet upon such a plan—which might be called the 90% business side 
of the architecture—must rest the ultimate effectiveness of the esthetic 
side of the design, the 10% of art. 

This, summed up, means that when art is allowed to take precedence 
over practical considerations in home design, the result is usually un- 
satisfactory from a practical standpoint and false from an artistic one. It 
is significant to note, in this connection, that some of the most esthetically 
satisfying buildmgs in modern America are found among the super- 
efficient structures of industry. 

For these reasons the attention of the home-builder should be di 
rected to every aspect of that two-dimensional pattern of his house which 
we call the plan. This plan, to function properly, should be accurately 
fitted not only to the size of the family but also to the daily activities of 
its members, individually and collectively. It must also take into account 
all physical conditions at the site and proper orientation with respect t 
the sun, the wind and the view. 

Slowly it is becoming recognized that, even in the case of the small, 
low-cost house, this planning is a job for the architect. So many factors 
are involved that only a specialist can mould them into the simple, orderly 
pattern which is the basis of every good house. The best plans, however. 
usually result when a good architect and an enlightened client work to- 
gether in close collaboration to achieve the same end; and the following 


comments on contemporary planning are therefore offered in the hope that 


Budget, family requirements and 
site conditions are the fundamental 


ingredients of good home planning 
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The influence of orientation on the 


development of a good plan 


Imagine that the diagram above is drawn on 
a hypothetical building site. The arrow indi- 
cates the direction of the best orientation, con- 


sidering the sun, view, prevailing breezes, etc. 


INDOOR LIVING 


SERVICE ETC 


In planning the house, the major divisions 
will best be arranged thus: terraces nearest 
the sun and view, principal rooms next, kitch- 
en, stair hall, etc., in least favored section 
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The divisions are here molded into one of the 
many forms that a plan might take; but the ar- 
rangement remains the same as that shown above. 
Orientation suggests this as a basic scheme 


The final solution produces, with only minor 
adjustments, an ideal plan for the site. This 
is the plan of the prize-winning home shown on 
page 20, designed by John Ekin Dinwiddie 


they will assist the reader to such active cooperation with his architect, 
with a better house as the result. 

First of all, it is well to cultivate habitual skepticism while planning 
your home. Make no decision as to the size or location of a room, or of a 
in fact 


window, or as to the relationship of any of the rooms to each other 
make no decision about anything, large or small—without asking your- 
self “Why?” There must be good sound reasoning behind everything that 
is indicated in the plan. Therefore doubt that the reasoning is good until 
it is proved beyond question. 

Next, consider well all of the conditions which must influence the 
plan of the house. These conditions are fixed by: a) The amount of money 
you anticipate spending for the house alone, exclusive of landscaping, 
furnishings, etc.; b) The number of persons in the family, their ages and 
their activities; the number of servants, if any; c) The topography and 
orientation at the site and the prevailing wind and weather. Also any 
special features, such as a view. 

What actual bearing on the plan do these conditions have? In what 
way will they specifically influence the development of the plan? 

First, you will wish to approach this planning from a realistic, 
business-like point of view. You will try to avoid planning more house than 
you can afford. Therefore, with the help of your architect you will make 
a rough calculation of the amount of space you can reasonably expect to 
get with the money you intend to spend, and you will make frequent 
checks, as the plan develops, to see that you are not exceeding this total. 
In the name of practicality you will do much paring and whittling; much 
trading of, say, surplus living space for an extra bathroom, or an un- 
finished future room for better quality in the present ones. This is the 
business part of architecture. Surprisingly, the design seldom suffers. 

Then there is the human element. Having discovered approximately 
how much total enclosed space you can afford, the next problem is to shape 
and subdivide that space to best advantage. Don’t think of a plan as a 
central hall, with a living room on one side and the dining room and 
kitchen on the other. It may work out that way, or it may work out very 
differently; but don’t approach the problem with an unreasoned, pre- 
conceived idea already crystallized in your mind. Remember to ask your- 
self “why?” about everything. Your aim is to adapt a plan to your family, 
not to adapt your family to a plan. This is more easily said than done, but 
with your cooperation a good architect can do it. 


The influence of the human element on the plan is, of course, per- 
vading. The number of rooms; their size; provision for probable furnish- 


ings; their location with respect to each other—all will be determined by 
the size of the family and by their individual and collective activities, Simi- 
larly, the plan and location of the kitchen, laundry, etc., will be influenced 


by the number of persons to be served, the number using the kitchen 


At left, the enclosed garden of the prize-winning Koch resi- 
Plan for outdoor living dence; at right, the same terrace seen from the garden. This 
useful and attractive “room” results from careful planning 


simultaneously, whether or not there will be servants. Even the planning 
of closets, storage space, etc. should evolve from the actual requirements, 
individual and collective, of the family. This means making an accurate list 
of the amount and kind of clothing to be stored, Winter and Summer, in 
connection with the bedroom; the amount and kind of cleaning, cooking 
and other implements, stored in connection with the service area; the 
amount and kind of sports or game equipment, books, music, linen, trunks 
and suitcases, etc., etc. Carefully planned storage space is recognized today 
as a prime necessity in making a house easy to live in and easy to run. This, 
too, is the business side of architecture. Insofar as is feasible, all the needs 
of each member of the family and guests should be specifically provided 
for in the plan. 

Finally you will consider the plan in relation to the physical con- 
ditions of the building site. Is the site level? If not, which way does it slope 
and how much? Referring to the compass, plot the course of the sun, from 
sunrise to sunset, Summer and Winter. Use this data in developing your 
rooms and terraces to take advantage of the best exposures. Consider the 
prevailing winds, too; some bring coolness on hot Summer days, and you 
will plan to take full advantage of them; others, chronically raw and cold, 
will prompt you to turn your plan away from their unwelcome chill. 

Climate, and site, coupled with the predilections of the family, will 
also influence you in your planning of outdoor living areas—terraces, 
porches, decks, etc. (See the photographs of our prize winning house shown 
at bottom of opposite page.) Compare almost any contemporary plan with 
plans drawn ten or fifteen years ago and note 


(Continued on page 50) 


On the following eight pages, House & GARDEN presents the four 
homes selected by our Jury from among all the homes we have published 
during the past year. The following prizes were awarded: Class I, homes 
of 7 to 10 rooms inclusive, First Prize, $500; Second Prize, $250. Class II, 
homes of six rooms and under, First Prize, $500; Second Prize, $250. 
Each Honorable Mention carried an award of $50. 


Honorable Mentions 
S. V. Brown, OWNER, W'MSPORT, PA. 
Malcolm Clinger, ARCHITECT 


The Prize Winners 

FIRST PRIZE, CLASS I 

Koch Residence, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
E. D. Stone, Carl Koch, Assoc. ARCH"TS 
SECOND PRIZE, CLASS I 

Lorenz Residence, DAYTON, OHIO 

J. Douglas Lorenz, ARCHITECT 
FIRST PRIZE, CLASS II C. M. Bliss, OWNER, N. CANAAN, CT. 
Smith Residence, MENLO PARK, CAL. Morris Ketchum, Jr., ARCHITECT 
John Ekin Dinwiddie, ARCHITECT 
SECOND PRIZE, CLASS II 
Exhibition House, SAN FRANCISCO 
John Knox Ballantine, ARCHITECT 


H. H. Darling, OWNER. SAN FRANCISCO 
Richard J. Neutra, ARCHITECT 

Homes Tour House, KENTFIELD, CAL. 
William Wilson Wurster, ARCHITECT 


R. W. Weed, OWNER, MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Robert Law Weed, ARCHITECT 

Dow Hamm, OWNER, HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Moore & Lloyd, ARCHITECTS 


Prize Winners in our Annual Awards in Architecture 


Plan for probable future additions 
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The plans above are those of the Bliss resi- 
dence, which won Honorable Mention from .our 
jury. Note that the present unit is perfectly liv- 
able and that the additions will require no ex- 
pensive alterations. However small a unit you 
may start with, make provision for the future 


Good. planning means attention to detail 


Closets and other storage space; heating, wir- 


ing and plumbing lines; mechanical equipment 
—all must be provided for eventually. If such 
items are given detailed consideration while your 
home is in the planning stage, the efficiency and 
ease of operation of the house will be assured 


The Jury of Awards meets to 
select the winners; left to right, 
architects Randolph Evans, Antonin 
Raymond and John C. B. Moore 


House & Garden presents four architectural prize winners 


THE Prax. Although this is a moderate-sized house set on a small 
suburban lot it has been conceived as a single unit and the architec- 
tural design is carried through to the lot lines, putting every square foot 

No waste 6 dCE to effective use. Outdoor living areas and the rooms within the house 
p have been designed with equal care; angles of the L-shaped plan diversify 

the outlook and heighten the sense of freedom and movement imparted 

by this design. A high stone wall ensures privacy from the road. Space 


First Prize, Class I both within and without the house is exceptionally well arranged; and 

E. D. Stone. architect there is an interesting balance between the open planning of the large 
3 à common living areas and the private enclosure of smaller, individual 

Carl Koch, associate rooms planned for sleeping and working. 

Owner: Mr. A. C. Koch Tue Desicn. The several masses of the building are simple and well 


C brid M composed. Textures of the outside wall surfaces are interesting and 

; oo 5S . * . » * 
NET ees sane varied, and produce some interesting contrasts. Interiors are simple and 
reserved in design. The combination of living and dining space in a 


single rectangle gives adequate scope for effective mcdern decoration. 


STOLLER 


The stone wall screens terrace and garden from the public gaze, and makes feasible 
the use of the extensive windows, clearly seen in our frontispiece, on page 12 
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Most of the bedrooms are quite small, but they are given a 


feel- 


ing of greater size by having the low beds placed along the walls 


Broad sheets of plate glass open the living 
area to the charming little enclosed garden 


The plans not only demonstrate the archi- 
tects’ economical use of space, but also form 
a pattern, satisfying both to the eye and the 
intellect, which develops logically from a 
basically sound idea, in this case to treat 
house and garden as a single unit of design 
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The compactness of the bedrooms is in contrast to the large open planning of 
the living space. Most are fitted with desks and so can double as studies 


Living and dining areas are normally combined into a single spacious rec- 
tangle. When desired, a curtain may be drawn entirely across the dining end 


The sense of space in the living room is due partly to large glass wall areas, 
partly to contrast between low built-in furniture and simple wall surfaces 
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The prize winning home, from Ohio, welcomes the visitor with this charming Georgian entrance 


view dictates 
e plan 


Second Prize, Class I 


J. D. Lorenz, architect 


Owner: J. D. Lorenz 
Dayton, Ohio 


FRED BETZ Ill 


Tue Pran. There is a very sound reason for this plan, and one which 
is immediately evident as the two wings emphatically spread themselves to 
catch the view. This is more clearly defined by reference to the plot plan (be- 
low) and the view of the rear terrace (above). The rooms are cleverly ar- 
ranged in a symmetrical pattern derived from English Georgian precedent. 
Within this framework the architect has achieved charming and sometimes 
grand vistas, and a sense of luxurious privacy. Moreover he has avoided the 
waste space which so often accompanies this form of traditional plan shape. 
The position of the garage in the basement beneath the dining room wing 
allows for a segregation of service traffic on a lower level driveway; this is 
connected by a flight of steps with the service entrance at first floor level. 

Tue DrsicN. It may be felt that the architect has not carried through, 
in the elevations of the house, the good idea developed in the plan. By basing 
his elevations upon English Georgian precedent he was forced into the use 
of regular door and window spacing, small windows and formal detail. The 
entrance front (illustrated opposite), which sticks closely to precedent, is 
rather more successful than the rear of the house, where the design strives 
to achieve a perhaps too grandiose effect. 


Tue Pror. A glance at the contour lines on the plan above will show 
that the house is set on a narrow plateau at the top of a hill. The entrance 
driveway lies along the summit, but the service driveway cuts around and 
down to the garage at basement level. The narrow point of the lot, which falls 
over the edge of the hill, is symmetrically planted as a foreground to the dis- 
tant view, successfully embraced by the spreading wings of the house above 
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Maximum comfort | 
Minimum cost 


First Prize, Class II 
J. E. Dinwiddie, architect 


Albert Hill, associate The south front is sheltered from glare by the roof overhang, from wind 
Owner: Mr. Harold Smith, by a projecting wing wall (right). The proportions here are excellent 


Menlo Park, Cal. 


The living area enclosed within the house is effectively 
augmented by a wide paved terrace. This is on the leeward 
side of the house, slightly protected from above by the 
roof overhang, and shielded from the road and the front 
entrance traffic by the widely projecting wall of the car port 


The kitchen is set close to the 


Tue Pran. This could scarcely be simpler, us à an 
dining section of the living area 


ND LO o dd SR ag à 
yet it provides a nearly perfect unit fo as well as to the dining terrace, 


living, sleeping and household work. All the which is carefully sheltered: from ty. : 

principal rooms are on the south side, and the prevailing winds by a pro-  ** s 

: ita ue : 

the extension of the living area to the out- jecting wall at the corner of the ~ 

: ; h . Such close-kni i . 

doors is most successfully accomplished. oor Suc close-knit planning of : 

G d let i x hi cooking and eating areas makes E 

;enerous windows let in air and sunshine; far Git! didis and! easy serice: : 

glare is controlled by ample roof projection. Whether vou dine faduens or cui : 

Tue Desicn. The architect has used forms s 

5 c MMC ; hi 

and materials with imagination, thus achiev- Bloindok eiua ais aiuti : 
ing a design without false luxury or pre- ly sequestered in one corner of the 


house, yet are conveniently placed 
with relation to both the dining 
area and the front entrance hall 


tence yet by no means commonplace. Interest 
z p v : $ seso mwusumunuicanu 
is achieved on one side by the overhanging 
roof with two tall columns and a wing wall, 

The laundry space is arranged 
as an extension of the kitchen 


area, a more convenient and eco- 


on the other side by the mass of the car port. 
The window arrangement contributes great- 


ly to the design; note that these row win- nomical arrangement than creat- FS 
dows do not attempt to mask, but rather ing a separate room just for the - 
: $ A F s 
reveal, the interior divisions of the plan. laundry. The furnace, however, is M 
kept in an isolated compart- - 
ESTHER BORN ment toward the house center a 
x 
LÀ 
LJ 
P 
" : 
lt is but a couple of steps, and 5 
those under cover, from the car port The car port, open on two sides, is a sound 
to the front entrance, and immediate and economical plan for California climate. A 
access hence to any part of the house line of closets along the wall is a more acces- 


sible alternative to conventional attic storage 


The front entrance is underneath the stairs, 
which are outlined against the window wall 


In one corner of the master bedroom between fire- To the right of this fireplace is a fitted closet, 
place and windows is a neatly planned desk alcove and beyond can be seen the little dressing room 
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The front entrance. Unpretentious simplicity 


was dictated by the nature of the materials used 


This bedroom is designed to accommodate 


Bee ceancaeteneuee TERT 


The large roof deck provides additional space for out- 
door living, and maybe sleeping, too, usefully separated 
from the ample terraces which surround the first floor liv- 
ing areas. An awning, supported on wooden framework, 
serves to shield the deck from winds and the passers-by 


For the exterior the architect has used stained red- 


iv 


wood siding. Note detail of projecting eave and wall 


the owner's two sons. If found more conveni- The roof overhang is planned to 
ent, it may be divided by a partition run shade the bedroom windows from | to 4 
across the center, forming two little rooms p.m. during the Summer heat, but to let 


in all available sun during the Winter 


The fireplace wall of the master 
bedroom has been most fully util- 


* ized. On the left of the hearth is a 


desk built in below a broad window; 
though this space would serve 
equally well for a dressing table. 

To right of the fireplace is 
a large closet with sliding doors, 
mirror-fronted; within are fitted 
drawers and hanging space to 
take care of every single item in 
the normal wardrobe (see illustra- 
tions at bottom of opposite page] 


A small dressing room has been 
fitted in between bedroom and 
bath. This useful feature allows 
dressing in a little space which is 
neither cold as the bedroom nor 
damp as the bathroom. That it 
was considered worthwhile to in- 
corporate it in a house of such 
moderate cost is an indication 
of its real modern comfort value 
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Open plan. Looking from the dining section, 
across the living room, to the terrace door 


Row windows line the garden side of the 
living area, facing southwest into the view 


Effective materials: Bricks for the fireplace, 
14” Philippine mahogany for wall surfacing 


The kitchen is not extravagant, but it has been The heater room is small, gas-fred equipment 


carefully planned with ample cupboards of plywood eliminating the need for fuel storage space 


Tue Prax. Although this is a simple, straightforward plan, 
it is carefully arranged to cope with the complicated business of 
living, eating and housekeeping. The suggestion was made by 
the jury that the plan was not quite so direct as were some of the 

L » 2 other prizewinners, and one juror felt that interest in the house 
In 3 d itarnia 5 would have been heightened had it better expressed the mate- 
rials of which it is built—special prefabricated light steel mem- 
T bers beneath an exterior finish of stucco. On the other hand, the 
scheme of the design as a whole was most highly commended 
üWII tradition for its economy and unpretentious charm. 

Tue Desiren. The exterior is particularly notable for the 

most successful manner in which the architect has infused with 


Second Prize, Class II distinct style a type of building which is but a few generations 
J. K. Ballantine, architect removed from the graceless bungalow. Yet the single-story home 

y of this sort is a sound architectural tradition, indigenous to the 
Exhibition House West coast. It is a style which is coming to be imitated through- 


out the country—sometimes, unfortunately, in regions where a 


San Francisco Fair 


more severe climate makes this type of plan less suitable for 
the low-cost small home. The jury were particularly impressed 
by the freshness of the whole design, and the good use made of 
a limited budget. Special recognition was given to the fact that 
the various rooms have been so designed as to facilitate deco- 
ration and furniture grouping. 
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The plan is simple and economical. Notice that the gar- 
age has been made an integrated part of the house plan 


The rear of the house, where French doors in the dining room 
give on to the garden, The kitchen window juts out beyond 


sk 


The kitchen is small, but most effic- The dining area can be quickly closed 
iently planned along the two side walls — off by means of louvered sliding doors 


The living room, looking from the dining section toward the 
fireplace, shows the construction of the steel ceiling 


ESTHER BORN 


California contributes this prize-winner : a single-story home of modified modern design 
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The brilliant stage-set displays in New York 
store windows are often concocted on a shoe-string 
budget! The hard-working geniuses who design them 


suggested these witty ideas—try them yourself! 


Seating solution for big parties— 
bentwood chairs picked up for a song. 
Make for them fat felt cushions of 


billiard green with crimson fringe 


Elegant, effective, and not a tenth so 
expensive as it sounds—a mirror fram- 
ed in fur. Use any clipped flat fur or 
Persis, a fabric twin to Persian lamb 


Evolve drama from an old dresser 
base by stripping off its hardware and 
gluing on, instead, those putty orna- 


ments that look like hand-carving 


Top the small battered table you're 
fond of with oilcloth, put on with wall- 
paper paste. Not the kitchen kind but 
posies like this, on black or silver 


For a centerpiece that’s fun—steal 
your kitchen’s best baking tin and 
lacquer it shiny black. Into it goes a 


garden of pink geraniums, pots and all 


If you have one of those high, high 
ceilings, you'll envy this cake-frosting 
white plaster chandelier; it lends a 


Mayerling charm to a Victorian parlor 


Dress up a banal room with wide 


panels of mirror, like stripes, on the 


wall opposite the windows. Especially 


impressive if you want a formal effect 


Flank the ends of your mantel with 
fat old-fashioned beer glasses on stems, 
like this. And fill them heaping high 


If your budge ; 
f your POM wane Tot p EM with bright-colored glass marbles 


room looks bare, add these spangle- 
leafed plants, Philodendron pertusum. 
Stripe the florist tubs with Scotch tape 


Colorful pheasant feathers (they 
don't have to be real) massed in a brass 


urn for Winter decoration. Nice for a 
Unusual bookends made from de- library, or a chest in the bedroom 
partment store glove forms, mounted 


on wood blocks. For a chichi touch, 


tip the nails with red polish or gilt 

To pep up a dull corner—small pic- 
tures in recessed frames striped in 
screaming pink and white. Best if your 
walls are white, your scheme simple 


Cabbage roses, brilliant red and 
pink, on the Victorian wallpaper 
which covers your ceiling. Fine for a 


tiny room—but keep the walls plain 


Double the apparent size of a tiny 
bathroom with walls painted paler 


Victori till-li e bl 
than sky and fleecy white clouds ee eS er m 


ae shoe mantel—it’s your own composition cut 
drifting by. Effect, space unlimited ie. 
from colorful chintz scraps or wallpa- 


per samples, pasted up like découpage 


Before beginning, with our February issue, a new series of “Tables 
of the Month,” we pause to survey the effect this monthly color 
feature in House & GarvEN has had on table fashions since its in- 
ception—in color photography—in 1932. The author is the ex- 
pert chiefly responsible for the design of these table settings. 


Be SE good taste and the knowledge of how to do things nicely 
are nowhere so apparent as in the dining room, House & 
GARDEN from the very beginning has made a feature of dining 


room decoration, with special emphasis on the correct appoint- 


ments and setting of the table. 

But it was not until 1932 that the Table of the Month got 
started in a big way. For in April of that year House & GARDEN 
published its first dinner table in color. Since then, due largely to 
the genius of Anton Bruehl, whose masterful color photography 


can make the simplest setting glamorous, this feature has become 


one of the most successful and helpful sections of the magazine, 
containing as it does news, ideas and suggestions for every phase 
of table setting. 

On these pages we show you a part of the House & GARDEN 
record in tables and we think it's about time to do a little editorial 


A CENTERPIECE of green and white vegetables made A GLITTERING modern Christmas table done in 1932 had a color scheme of coral, 
news in this cool outdoor luncheon setting in 1932 yellow, silver and gold, a new combination that is still in great popularity to-day 


Bricut table linens appeared in 1934. The striped Grass tables came in with modern settings. ONE of the hits of 1937 in which we 
cloth is red and white like the center tulips In this 1935 setting the top is gunmetal mirror used bright sapphire blue table linens 


Geometric modern setting in black, white, 
gold and silver was startling in 1933 


Tue influence of Colonial Williamsburg 
is seen in this traditional table, 1937 


saan 


back-patting. For this feature has been widely copied. Smart shops 
all over the country have reproduced the tables and the makers 
of fine silver, linen, china and glass are constantly asking us to set 
tables “just like House & GARDEN". Best of all, we are grateful for 
the countless letters from aspiring hostesses among our readers 
who have been helped and inspired by the ideas shown. 
Looking over this record, it's interesting to note the tides of 
taste in tables and the cheering fact that fine, traditional design 
retains its appeal over changing fashions, that most of these set- 
tings, because of the intrinsic merits of the silver, china, glass and 
linen designs, are as good today as they were eight years ago. 
Take House & GanpEN's first dinner table in color photog- 
raphy—April, 1932. This setting, a patriotic gesture inspired by 
the Washington bicentennial, was developed in a muted color 


scheme of red, white and blue—gray-blue damask cloth, Spode 


Lowestoft plates in the Order of the Cincinnati pattern originally 
made for Washington, sapphire glass and antique porcelain urns 
holding red fruits. A table at which Washington himself might 
have dined, a timely scheme in 1932 because of the growing em- 
phasis on 18th Century furnishings, equally good today with this 
style still the favorite of decoration. 


In 1938 the return of elegance revived 
our interest in Victorian appointments 


M 


SuMMER setting 1939—clipper ship plates, Tue latest vogue in linens: exquisitely 
sheer, embroidered and appliqué in pastels 


different colored napkins at each place 


In 1932, too, we produced our first “modern” table setting 
in color, In this, modern decoration was in its geometric phase, 
with centerpiece of crystal squares and rectangles, plates deco- 
rated in circles and stripes and striped glasses. But the color 
scheme of coral, yellow, gold and silver is very much a theme 
of today and was seen extensively in many of the exhibits at the 
recent New York World’s Fair. 

Glass tables, crystal and metal accessories of all kinds and 
geometric effects galore came into being in 1933 with the wave 
of interest in modern decoration. Looking backward, we find sev- 
eral brilliant tables designed by Walter Dorwin Teague, now one 
of our leading industrial designers and the man responsible for so 
much fine design at the World’s Fair. One of these had a mirrored 
octagonal top with an octagon of black glass in the center, octag- 
onal black and crystal plates and a centerpiece of crystal prisms 
and mirrored bowl. 

This was truly the era of glass and glitter, with table tops 
of black glass, gunmetal glass, sapphire glass, mirrored and clear 
glass, chromium accessories, and chromium, stainless steel, brass 
and mirrored service plates. Nowadays modern decoration turns 


to warmer effects and we prefer the (Continued on page 52) 
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Tuis traditional setting in 1933 emphasized a dramatic 
red lacquer dining table and silver luster plates 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


Oki spree in Canada 


now fell in Canada last night—on little French Canadian towns 
huddled in curves of the Laurentians; on snug Winter sports lodges 
and the maze of fine ski-trails. It softened the towers of Quebec—perched 
above the Saint Lawrence like castles on a Christmas card—and whitened 
the steep slopes at Lac Beauport. 

It fell silently, but waiting people sprang joyously into action, for 
it signalled the opening of Canada's Winter sports season. To-day, like 
magic, ski-trail charts have appeared on all railway stations. Ski-lifts are 
tested for the last time: ski-jumps fine-combed for smoothness. Fireplaces 
are piled with logs and sleighs with furs in readiness for the gay young 
crowds that will pour in. 

And to-day the United States from Maine to Texas is bristling with 
skis as devotees lovingly wax and tighten. For the jolly habit of Winter 
sports weekends and vacations has become an American tradition. 

Every year, snow connoisseurs trek northwards into Canada to the 
Laurentians, outside Montreal; to Quebec and its environs. This season, 
with travel to Europe out of the question, these spots will be very popular, 
for they not only provide facilities for all Winter games, but offer Amer- 
icans a stimulating new world of different faces, customs and language. 

Montreal, the starting point for Winter resorts in Eastern Canada, is 
overnight from New York by train, with the Laurentians and Quebec a 
few hours beyond. But, if you want to begin your holiday with a really 
keen sense of adventure, fly up in one of the Canadian Colonial planes. 
A brief two hours after leaving North Beach Airport, you swoop onto the 
snow at Montreal. The heart of the Laurentians is little more than half 
an hour farther on in another plane. 

You may spend your holiday in one of the high spots for fun and 
hospitality like the new Mont Tremblant Lodge. ninety miles northwest 
of Montreal. It combines natural virtues—deep powder snow, brittle 
sunny weather and open ski-trail country—with man-made luxuries—a 


a stupendous 


complete village of smart, up-to-the-minute buildings, 


4900 foot ski-lift, and long, thrilling ski-runs hewn from the v irgin forest 
which covers the mountain. 

The Lodge was constructed on the premise that, while ski-enthusiasts 
think only of snow and trail during the day, they are as charmed as any- 
one else with good decoration and super-comfort to relax in after sun- 
down. Hence a fine architect and a well-known decorator were called in to 
conceive the new ski-village at Mont Tremblant. 

The cocktail room, for instance, where everyone gathers for a hot 
buttered rum after hours on the snow, is smartly turned out in knotty 
pine, with a bar of brown and white cowhide. Regional touches appear 
in the drapery rods and chandeliers of crossed ski-poles and draperies of 
soft-toned handstitched patchwork. Behind the bar, they 


have mounted a long painting by Jean Pallardi of a sinatra maa 
Bl 8 D) 


@ LAC TREMBLANT 


French Canadian square dance done in the rugged, MUS 


earthy colors seen in the dress of the local farmers. Out- 
J 0 LAC MASSON 


side, the lounge and game room, with pine walls and s: aisi Bice: nnd 
furniture, centers around the huge stone fireplace, VAL MORIN PAUSE FOR A SNACK 


9 STE. ADELE 


always roaring with flames. Here congenial groups play 
e ; . 1 $T. SAUVEUR ® 
ping-pong, backgammon (Continued on page 46) 


Here is an informal map of the leading 
Laurentian spots for ski fun, within one 


hundred miles of Montreal. At the end N 
Noe MONTREAL 


of this article we describe them briefly 
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H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 
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THE BIG MOMENT 
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SLALOM RACING BY TORCH FLARES 


SKI SHOP, MT. TREMBLANT LODGE ME 
— 3 


BLACK STAR THRILLING SKI-JORING 


CROSS COUNTRY TRAIL AT MONT TREMBLANT 
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High spots in the fun which 
awaits Winter sports enthusi- 


asts in Canada’s Laurentians 
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Yl i 
The most satisfying of 


instruments takes a place of 


honor in modern homes 


In a modern room, the piano may be flanked by 


bookcases fitted with various-sized shelves to hold 
radio, music and records. The piano is a Wurlitzer min- 
iature with metal banding; Herman Miller’s Swedish 
modern chairs, low and sturdy, are covered in a bright 


red and soft blue textured cotton plaid from Cyrus Clark 


Here a pleasant conversation group is made up 
of two sofas which flank a miniature piano. The Winter 
Musette is bleached walnut—traditional design, mod- 
ern finish. The Dunbar sofas wear red and white cotton 
by Margaret Owen; wallpaper screen is her “Nobilis” 
blue 


table and corner table with a marbleized wood top 


pattern—gray, rose, and white. Dunbar’s tier 


HESE are nostalgic days. What with the return to favor of bustles, 

Victorian decoration and five o’clock tea, it’s a matter of only a 
little imagination to look even farther back. To the vision of little Bobby, 
black and gloomy of visage, painfully pounding his scales while Mother 
knits, one eye on the clock. To sweet Sister Alice, whose high-collared 
beaux clustered ’round the piano in the evening, to sing most feelingly 
of “Aura Lea" and “Old Black Joe". 

Little Bobby's trials will not, we hope, be repeated. Radio and the 
phonograph have given us a much less tortured method of teaching 
children to know and appreciate fine music. But to modern Bobbies and 
Alices, appreciation is only a first step which leads naturally to crea- 
tion. For music, swing or classical, is never more fun than when you 
make it yourself. 

Let's bring the piano back into the parlor! Today's fine miniatures 
are easy to place decoratively in the smallest apartment living room; 
and in larger houses special music rooms are more and more in evi- 
dence, their dignified schemes centering around beautiful grand pianos. 

As for style, there are two points of view. The first is that, since a 
fine piano, with good care, will virtually never *wear out", its style 
should be the simple traditional ebony type. The other is that since the 
piano is a piece of furniture as well as a musical instrument, its style 
should harmonize exactly with the period of the room. 

If you are sure your tastes will not change, and that you will 
always be able to build a room scheme around your piano, by all means 
choose a definite style. Every modern manufacturer presents a wealth 
of beautiful period designs, accurate in proportion and detail, from 
Colonial in lustrous pine to Louis XV in ebony and rosewood, to 
Modern in bleached wood. In our sketches we have shown a variety of 
piano styles, suggesting the appropriate furnishings to set them off. 

Placement of a piano will be governed by two definite considera- 
tions—for the technical good of the instrument itself and for the com- 
fort and enjoyment of the audience. 

Many persons believe that because of its size a piano is not a 
fragile instrument, Actually it is as delicate as the most precious violin. 
It is especially sensitive to changes in temperature and should therefore 
never be placed in a direct draught, against an outside wall (in unin- 
sulated houses) or near a fireplace or radiator. The finish will suffer, 
the wood will warp and the sounding board and interior construc- 
tion may actually be ruinously affected. 


(Continued on page 54) 


Reminiscent of a musicale in a French salon is our music room 
planned for a grand piano. Steinway’s Sheraton grand, in mahogany 
with exquisite inlay, occupies a position of importance in the center 
of the room. Around it, for the audience, are five identical black-and- 
gold Regency chairs; an Empire sofa seats other listeners. All furni- 
ture, Baker. The wallpaper, Strahan’s Regency medallion, has a bold 
swag border. The curtain design is from an old French engraving 


A Colonial background well suits Haddorff’s ma- 
hogany Vertichord. Provided the outside wall is well in- 
sulated, it takes a pleasing position between the two tall 
windows. Statton’s beautiful mahogany highboy is a 
fitting companion; and, for an audience of one, the 
Statton mahogany-framed armchair stands at one side 


In a Victorian room, place the piano, typically, 
across the corner of the room. Flank it with two Victorian 
chairs; keep the music in a tiered hanging shelf, edged 
with graduated fringe. The Louis XV mahogany piano 
is a Mathushek SpinetGrand. The little Vander Ley 


chairs are skirted to the floor; and Hobe Erwin’s wall- 
paper is brown with pink pineapples, blue-green leaves 
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EORGE H. ELLWANGER in his Pleasures of 
È the Table has plenty to say about des- 
serts. He gives the following quotation from 
Grimod de la Reyniéres Almanach des 
Gourmands: “True gourmands have always 
finished their dinner before the dessert; 
that which is eaten after the roast is done 
only out of pure politeness.” All I can say, 
Monsieur Grimod de la Reyniére, is that 
there are an extraordinary number of ter- 
ribly polite people in this world. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is just the reverse with me; 
I am terribly polite about the rest of the 
meal; but secretly what I am really inter- 
ested in is, “What’s for dessert?” What is 
more, fruit and cheeses, although very fine 
indeed in their place, are not exactly my 
idea of a really scrumptious dessert. What 
do you think? 

Anyway, Mr. Ellwanger goes on to say 
that dessert is said to be to the dinner what 
the madrigal is to literature. It is the light 
poetry of the kitchen, addressed largely to 
the gentler sex. But I say, “Make it of choco- 
late and watch the rougher sex lend an en- 
chanted ear—I mean, tummy.” Be that as 
it may, still quoting from the Pleasures of 
the Table, it seems that woman is perhaps 
justified after all in her predilection for the 
final course of the dinner, for no less a 
personage than the celebrated Latin poet, 
Horace himself, 2000 years ago expressed 
his love for an entremet sucré (dessert or 
sweet), in the following emphatic terms. 
“Jam! Jam! I yield me to thy potent 


charm.” Epode XVII-7. 


So! Now that we have convinced our- 
selves that it is perfectly all right to like 
desserts, let’s make some scrumptious ones 
while we are about it. The following are 
quite the tops, neat, keen, délicieux, excel- 
lente, even divine, if you ask me. Try them 
yourself and see. 


CuocoraTE Mousse. Melt together, in top 
part of double boiler, 1 pound of Maillard's 
triple vanilla sweet chocolate and 1 cup of 
granulated sugar moistened with 14 cup 
water. Stir while melting until smooth and 


free from lumps. Remove from fire and 
cool, stirring from time to time. When cool, 
add the well-beaten yolks of 10 eggs. Stir 
in 2 teaspoons of vanilla. Beat the whites 
of 10 eggs until stiff enough to hold a peak 
when the beater is withdrawn. Add the 
chocolate to the whites and beat with the 
rotary beater just long enough to incor- 
porate all the whites. Pour into a deep 
earthenware crock, or glass jar, preferably 
one with a cover. Place in refrigerator over- 
night or for at least twelve hours before 
serving. Pin a white folded serviette around 
the crock and serve accompanied by lady 
fingers. For six or eight. 


BAVAROISE PRALINER WITH CREME AU 
Caré. First prepare the praline powder in 
the following manner. The quantities given 
make more than you need but it keeps well 
in a glass-covered jar and may be used later 
in many ways for ice cream, chocolates 
bouchées (candy), cakes and so forth. Wipe 
clean in a cloth 1 scant cup of shelled, but 
not blanched, hazelnuts or filberts and the 
same quantity of almonds. Put them in a 
frying pan with a generous heaping cup of 
granulated sugar. Place pan on fire and let 
the sugar slowly melt and caramelize. Poke 
occasionally with a wooden spoon and tilt 
the pan back and forth, but avoid too much 
stirring and, above all, don’t let the sugar 
get too dark. When every bit of the sugar 
is melted and a light golden brown and you 
hear the skins cracking open on the nuts, 
remove from fire and pour out immediately 
onto a buttered cookie tin. Spread out with 
spoon and let it become completely cold and 
brittle. Watch out and don’t burn yourself. 


The next process is to break the caramel 
and nuts into small pieces. Then, if you are 
fortunate enough to have a substantial mor- 
tar and pestle, pound the nuts and caramel 
in it until powdered. If not, you may put 
the whole into a clean, strong icebag or 
heavy cloth and proceed to hammer it into 
a powder with a hammer or wooden mallet. 
When reasonably fine, put it into a nut or 


meat grinder (Continued on page 51) 
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N THE MosELLE Front. War is no re- 
(] specter of wine. An artillery barrage de- 
stroys grape vines as easily as other precious 
things of the earth and men, women and 
children. The Moselle front, we hear, has 
seen plenty of activity these past few weeks. 
Since the vintage is gathered in October— 
much later than French vintages—the world 
will probably experience a shortage of those 
slim, green bottles holding the short-lived, 
pale green-gold wines, fragrant with flowery 
bouquets, that in days of peace we used to 
enjoy with luncheons. 

The Moselle district extends along the 
eastern boundary of Luxembourg from 
Coblenz on the north to Saar in the south. 
It is divided into three parts—upper, mid- 
dle and lower. From Mittel-Mosel the best 
wines—70 or 80 of them—come. Three 
rivers flow through its valley—the shallow 
Moselle, the chattering Saar, and the Ruwer. 
On the sloping hills lie the small vineyards. 


A collection of the wines from this dis- 
trict reads like a map of the country. With 
two or three exceptions, Moselle labels in- 
dicate the name of the town from which 
the wine came, the name of the vineyard, the 
word Wachstum or its equivalent, followed 
by the producer's name. 

ALE IN WINTER? There's a time and place 
for every libation. Ale and beer drinkers 
will claim that their favorites ride through 
all seasons undisturbed by the idiosyn- 
crasies of the elements. However, there are 
some to whom ale is an especially fine Win- 
ter drink. After a long country walk in a 
sharp wind the bitter of ale flows pleasantly 
down the throat and induces the most peace- 
ful of pre-dinner naps. Some there be who 
concoct libations out of heated ale, but we 
pass them by in silence. 

FLowrms AND Taste. Fastidious gour- 
mets “get that way” because at least two of 
their senses are highly developed and care- 
fully protected—taste and smell. To pre- 
serve his palate a wine lover may eschew 
smoking and, lest they overwhelm his sense 
of smell, he may even prefer not to have 
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flowers on the table where he dines. The 
smoking can be easily understood by any 
man who lives with his pipe—for him the 
stronger libations, rum and whiskey and the 
satisfying coolness of beers and ales. Smell 
is a different matter and since smell and 
taste are closely allied the dominant odors 
of some flowers do make a difference in 
taste. If you doubt this, next Spring place 
a bowl of Pheasant's Eye narcissus, N. poet- 
icus recurvus, on your dining table. They 
have a pronounced nutmeg flavor which is 
pleasant in the open but apt to be over- 
powering in a small room. On the dining 
table they cause all delicate flavors to par- 
take of nutmeg. Flowering almond, Azalea 
mollis and sweet peas, while having dif- 
ferent scents, will impart their own per- 
fumes to delicate foods and wines. 

Wine or IRELAND. It is a toss-up whether 
the wine of Ireland is whiskey or stout. 
Each has its place in the scheme of things 
and both are drinks worthy of robust, noble 
men. But stout has an especial claim to re- 
pute because it is the traditional companion 
for oysters. Now American oysters have 
such a delicate flavor that only a barbarian 
would kill it with hot sauces—if you really 
want to taste the oyster, avoid sauces—a 
squirt of lemon juice is enough. But English 
oysters—those little fellows that leave your 
mouth tasting as though you had been 
chewing a piece of old brass pipe—require 
something to make them palatable—at least 
to Americans. 


The poet Gay immortalized the first oyster- 
taster: 
The man had sure a palate covered o'er 
With brass or steel, that on the rocky shore 
First broke the oozy oyster’s pearly coat 
And risked the living morsel down his throat. 
Perhaps he was the one, too, who decided 
that stout should companion oysters—and 
the tradition lives to this day. 


Cooxinc Wines. On the kitchen shelf 
should be kept, ready at hand for use in 
dishes that (Continued on page 56) 
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Not a style, not a period, but a true new 
philosophy is Robsjohn-Gibbings’ sans 
époque decoration. A distinguished Anglo- 
American designer, his background is the 
fine antique and decorating shops of Lon- 
don’s West End. Breaking with tradition, 
however, he has always felt that decora- 
tion at its best must be unhampered by 
“period” designs, slavish reproductions 
and the tired outlines of the past. 


His credo is simplicity of design and 
beauty of material. A Cambodian fresco, 
a Chinese carving, Egyptian and Greek 
motifs—all of these, he feels, transcend the 
period in which they were made. They are 
truly timeless—“modern”, if you like—for 
their appeal is as fresh, their message as 
clear and vital to us as when they were 
conceived two thousand years ago. 

Robsjohn-Gibbings creates his rooms 
around these works of art, framing them 
in today's textures and colors, building 
them out with furniture of his own design 

-simple and forthright, truly sans 
époque. These three rooms are in the home 
of one of his New York clients. 

1. Drama in the entrance foyer: carved 
bronze hands atop indirectly lighted col- 
umns of gray harewood; a green harewood 
settee on a black and green marble floor 

2. Against the dining room's beige walls, 
bleached walnut and bronze silk repeat the 
tones of the unique fresco, copied from the 


newly found Sigiriya rock caves of Ceylon 


3. Fantastic carved helmet to hold flow- 
ers; console polychromed pink and green 
4. Dining buffet, architectural in detail 
5. Only contrast to the living room's 
saffron yellow is the bold black drawing of 
the early Japanese screen. Heads are of 
Kuan-Yin, Chinese Goddess of Mercy. 


Maintenance dept. 


Special equipment and work space are needed 


behind the scenes in every household 
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T's a funny thing that, with all the talk and planning for con- 
| venient living, the housewife is left just about where she 
started, with the same odd jobs to do and no place to do them. 
Kitchens, baths and closets are planned to the last detail, but 
mending, pressing, wrapping packages, storing clothes—all the 
loose ends—still go begging for a place of their own. 

These maintenance jobs seem to be a pretty mixed assort- 
ment having little in common except their routine character, but 
actually they can all be handled in one carefully planned work 
space. This space in large houses might be a separate room, but 
in small homes it need be no larger than a kitchenette, recessed 
in a wall. It’s not so much the size of the space as having one 
definite place planned right down to the last inch for all the 
gear that's needed in the upkeep of a household. 

Ordinary sewing rooms make good starters but they don't 
go far enough. It takes more than a stitch in time to keep a 
family going. Add a deep wash bowl with a continuous work- 
top, put in plenty of shelves and cupboards, drying racks, hooks 
and brackets, and then you have a real housekeeping work- 
shop. Such a room is shown at the top of the opposite page 
with notes on the storage and working arrangements. Its loca- 
tion behind the two-way linen closet and next to a large moth- 
proof closet gives it added advantages. All the cabinets shown 
in this room are regular standard unit kitchen cabinets and 
readily available. Linoleum would make a practical and deco- 
rative covering for the walls, work-top and floor. In such a 
room, with every necessity at hand, the *nuisance jobs"—pack- 
ing boxes, sorting laundry and even putting away Winter 
clothes—become a simple routine. 

At the bottom of this page a very compact work space is 
shown as it might be fitted into the end wall of a bedroom or 
study. It is two feet deep, six feet long and every inch of it is 
planned for business. The portable sewing machine is stored 
in a recess behind the built-in ironing board. leaving an open 
work-top four feet long. A pull-out shelf above the English 
drawers gives extra work space and the tubular lamp attached 
to the bottom shelf floods the work-top with light. Folding doors 
keep all this practicality behind the scenes when not in use. 


END WALL OF GUEST ROOM BEDROOM OR STUDY 


DRAWERS | 
IRONING BOARD ~ 
Eo e, 
SEWING MACHINE 
(STORED IN RECESS) 
SECTION 


This behind-the-scenes work space—patterned after a 
kitchenette—six feet long, two feet deep and enclosed by 
folding doors, is adapted to a small house. A portable 
sewing machine can be stored in recess behind ironing 
board, leaving the work-top free for cutting or wrapping 


New portable electric sewing ma- 
chine, weighing but eleven pounds, 
has a leather carrying case with 
tray for attachments and a specially 
designed folding table for use with 
the machine, a Singer Featherweight 


Mothproofing clothes for storage 
is an important feature of the Sing- 
er Hand Cleaner. With this glass at- 
tachment connected to the cleaner, 
garments can be sprayed under pres- 
sure, thus permeating all the fabric 


Pressing needs: Singer electric 
irons, large and small, with "cord con- 
trol". The tailor's brush; Hammacher 
Schlemmer. Needle board for steam- 
ing and pressing velvets, sponge with 
pressing cloth and block; from Macy 


RÀ 


The professional touch in dress- 
making is easily developed with a 
Singer Fashion Aids Kit. The deluxe 
chromium skirt-marker, of the bulb- 
pressing, chalk-marking type, is prac- 
tical perfection; it comes from Macy 
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SOFFIT LIGHTING IN FURRED CEILING 


ROLLS OF WRAPPING & TISSUE PAPER. 


SCISSORS, TWINE HOLDERS 
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SOAPS, CLEANSERS, SPOT REMOVERS, ETC ET 
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Sewing accessories: Tailor's Tack- 
master, quick and easy, also bastes. 
30-spool 
rack; pin cushion for sewing machine; 
Macy. Any cutting job is made much 
easier with the Singer Electric Scissors 


Special bias hem ruler; 
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For storage: Put blankets in quilt- 
ed satin box with window, from Lewis 
& Conger; or oval roll with floral 
chintz top, from Hammacher Schlem- 
mer. Cellophane cases for sheets, 


towels, pillow cases, cloths; Macy 
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BLANKE 


DRYING FORMS FOR 


SHOE POLISHING KIT — 


WALL A 


STORAG 


SLIDING DOORS 


LINEN CLOSET 


PLAN FOR UPSTAIRS UTILITY ROOM 


In the sketch above, three of the walls have been laid flat so that by turn- 
ing the page you can look at each one. Household upkeep problems can be 
handled in this work-room, located behind the two-way linen closet. On wall 
A, necessities for hand-laundering. Work-top under the window for bulky 


"d PASTE POT. ETC 


SHELVES FOR MENDING BASKET, RECORD BOOKS, 


LINOLEUM WORK TOP 24" DEEP 


DRAWERS FOR PATTERNS, MATERIAL, THREAD. 
L BUTTONS, NAME TAPES, NOTIONS, ETC 


"ELECTRIC. SEWING MACHINE 


el aed CWHEN CLOSED SLIDES UNDER COUNTER) 
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jobs. Arrangements for sewing and pressing are comfortable and very light. 


Household miscellany: Handy Kit 
of labels, tags, and tape. Fixit Kit for 
minor carpentering. "Cado" Kerak 
keeps keys together; Dennison. Elec- 
tric Laundograph marks your linen in- 
delibly; find it at Lewis & Conger 


For order in the linen closet: This 
set of wide satin bands with cellu- 
loid tabs each attractively lettered 
will mark the different piles of clean 


linen and prevent the usual confu- 
sion; from Hammacher Schlemmer 


Clothes dryers: Ten-arm fan rack; 
Hammacher Schlemmer. Terry cloth 
sweater-form folds for easy storage; 
Wanamaker. Wooden hands keep 
gloves in shape; Lewis & Conger. 
Wire forms for woollen hose; Macy 


Shine 'em up at home. With a reg- 
ular foot rest and a full set of good 
brushes, daubers and creams it's 
easy to polish off the family footgear. 
Combination bench-box, pastel col- 
ors; from Hammacher Schlemmer 


Many new electric sewing machines are housed in attractive 
cabinets which are at home in any room. Working parts of 
the machines are simplified, attachments are easy to use. Sing- 
er's Queen Anne Cabinet Model, photographed at Manor House 
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Last minute inspirations for 


Gifts for the Bureau IUD — aceto Your 


NYHOLM 


Pulchritudinous pincushions: white taffeta tabbycat and dog, Penny boxes to cheer the thrifty: Alice Marks’ wooden soldier 
fashioned like old Staffordshire; and a flounced organdie pillow, laced drum bank. Sloane's china patch box, held by a Victorian hand. Tiny 
with velvet ribbon. The early American patchwork design is giddy red flared vases for coins; pensive china bunny; both, Olivette Falls. For 
and yellow, the Victorian glove pink with organdie cuffs. All, Macy dime savers, Madolin Mapelsden’s white snuff box and a man’s pipe 


Timekeepers, tried and true: (left to top center) Seth Thomas’ 
new square alarm, Altman; Warren Telechron’s leather electric clock, | emerald; or a crimson morocco box, bright and round as a cherry, lined 
Abercrombie & Fitch: Westclox electric alarm, Altman. Schierenhide with moiré; the square is of soft blue leather; all, Lord & Taylor. In 
leather clock, Hammacher Schlemmer; Altman's Seth Thomas electric front, a kit for travellers that even holds safety pins; Wanamaker 


Decorative aids to beauty, all by Elizabeth To keep ideas and engagements straight. Back row, pastel calfskin book for listing ad- 
Arden: eyecatching Harmony Make-up Box; dresses; leather diary—date book; ivory engagement pad, latticed with gold; and a man- 
and, under the glass bell, the nostalgic new per- size loose leaf memorandum pad. Front row, combination pad and address book of Flor- 
fume “It’s You". The china heart’s for rouge entine leather; calfskin address book with removable pad. All are by Eaton, at W. & J. Sloane 


PRINCE SIGVARD BERNADOTTE 


Princely design 


Distinguished silver by the grandson of Sweden’s King 


OYALTY as sponsor and patron of the arts is 
familiar down the ages, but Scandinavia today 
has its princes who actually pursue the arts they 
sponsor. Young Prince Sigvard Bernadotte, son of 
the Crown Prince of Sweden, whose one-man show 


sented at Georg Jensen’s in New York, is really 
following a well-established family tradition in mak- 
ing his art a serious career. 

His great-uncle, Prince Eugene, was an accom- 
plished artist, while his uncle, Prince Wilhelm, is 


noted for his photographs and moving: pictures of 
Sweden's natural beauties; others of his family have 
distinguished themselves in other arts. From his early boyhood, Prince 
Bernadotte has been interested in drawing, and added art to his other studies. 
Later he became interested in metals, and particularly in silver design. For 
several years now he has been designing for the firm of Georg Jensen, whose 
founder was silversmith to the King of Sweden before be became silversmith 
to the king of his own country, Denmark. 

Prince Bernadotte's designs have a style of their own which is grace- 
ful and at the same time vigorous. He has attempted to keep all that is best 
in the tradition of silversmithing, interpreting it in his own manner. The 
result has been received with enthusiasm by critics and non-professional 
admirers alike. On this page we show pieces of his work which appeared in 
the recent exhibition and which demonstrate the straightforward character 
and beauty of his design. The pitcher has been accepted by the Fine Arts 
Museum of Boston, whose silver collection ranks with the country's best. 


of original hand-wrought silver was recently pre- . 


Modern silver at its best has the 
rhythmic sweep of line which is the 
basis of all good design—today's, to- 


morrow's, or yesterday's. And the 
modern smith does not underestimate 
tradition, but rather restates in his 
own individual way the beauty and 
simplicity of the old silver forms. 

DimEcrLY Asove: Carving set, 
again marked by flutings. Sturdy and 
masculine in appearance, it is easy to 
grip and fits the hand perfectly. 

Top Lert: Service plate, flat silver 
and table appointments of modern 
simplicity and elegance. The small 
combination salt and pepper box has 
tiny silver spoons marked "S" and 
“P”. The ivory linen is by Marghab: 
the crystal, an Orrefors design created 
for the Swedish Royal Family. 

Tor Ricut: Reminiscent of the old 
English melon shapes, this small 
graceful pitcher carries the flutings 
which are a favorite Bernadotte motif. 
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His most exacting client 


A California architect designs for himself 


a farmhouse after the Pennsylvania Dutch 


Ricut: Planned throughout for easy informal liv- 
ing. the home of the Welton D. Beckets in West 
Los Angeles keys to warm primary colors and gay 
provincial fabrics. Heart of the house is the liv- 
ing room’s great stone fireplace—copied even to 
the high corner window from an early Dutch one 


Betow: From the living room a small entry hall 
leads into the dining quarters. Here tan wallpaper, 
patterned with duck and quail after Audubon, acts 
as a foil for the age-mellowed pine trestle table 
and chairs. An old maple washstand serves as a 
sideboard to hold the collection of antique china 


BrLow: The home began with a floor plan, worked 
out to fit the family needs. Far Lert, BeLow: Though 
built entirely of California materials, the house follows 
Pennsylvania Dutch tradition. To obtain the necessary 
dark stone, old tombstones were broken up and mixed 
with the lighter native rock. The architects were Wal- 
ter Wurdeman and Welton Becket of Los Angeles 
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ABOVE: Scouting the country East and West for antiques 
that would fit well into their colonial scheme, the Beckets 
found this pine half-tester bed in a Rhode Island barn. Set 
against a rosy chintz wallpaper, it wears a white quilt and 
a quilted chintz appliqué valance that matches the walls 


BrLow: Another major trophy of the Becket antique 
hunts is the eight-foot living room couch, evolved from a 
maple four-poster bed, Brilliant scatter rugs on the teakwood 
floors pick up the red, blue and yellow fabrics; walls are 
white, the draperies crimson. Decorators: Simank-Searcy 


BELow: To its efficient modern equipment, the kitchen adds a charm- 
ing aura of oldtime largesse—of roasting apples, gingerbread and spices. 


On the modern side are the marbleized linoleum floor and sunny walls 


papered in gay cross-stitch design. For atmosphere: pots hung from the 
deep rafters, Delft blue tiles above stove and sink, Colonial hardware 


The most convenient type 


of thermostat. Fully auto- 


matic, it lowers the tem- 


perature at night and raises 


it in the morning wholly 


without manual attention 


This 
manual sethack at night, 
unlike the instrument shown 
above, but automatically 


thermostat requires 


restores daytime tempera- 
ture at any pre-selected hour 


The plain thermostat is one 
of the “basic controls”. Re- 


gardless of outside temper- 


atures it will maintain set 


room temperatures, It is set 


up or back manually 


For coal burners, this auto- 
matic switch maintains the 
fire in mild weather and 
insures maximum economy 
in burner operation. Con- 
nects with the thermostat 


The solenoid type of gas 


valve. Connected with the 


room thermostat, this in- 


strument starts or stops the 


gas burner to satisfy the 


varying heat requirements 


Designed for oil burners, 
this operating contro] is 
actuated by the thermostat. 
It provides automatic shut- 
down in case of combustion 
failure from whatever cause 


To protect the furnace from 


overheating, this limit con- 
tro] automatically shuts off 
the burner before the tem- 
perature within the warm 


air plant becomes excessive 


To provide protection 
against excessive pressure, 
this safety control is a most 
essential part of every type 
of steam, vapor or vacuum 
automatic heating system 
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Heating Lontrols 


VERY automatic heating system is supplied with certain basic 
E automatic controls. Normally these consist of a simple ther- 
mostat, located somewhere in the living area of the house and de- 
signed to stabilize room temperatures; a limit control attached to 
the furnace or boiler and intended to restrict its temperature to a 
certain safe maximum; and a primary control, or valve, to operate 
the burner, whether the fuel is coal, oil or gas. 

These three controls may be considered absolute minimum 
requirements for automatic heating. If they are of good manufac- 
ture, they will give satisfactory service within their scope; many 
automatic heating systems, in fact, are offered with only basic 
controls as standard equipment. 

To get the full benefit of automatic heating and air-condition- 
ing, however, it is necessary to go somewhat further in the applica- 
tion of automatic control. On these pages we show, together with 
the basic controls, various additional or optional controls; con- 
cerning which every present or prospective home-owner should be 
at least sufficiently informed to know whether his present or pro- 
jected heating system is provided with the kind and degree of 
automatic control which he desires, and which is best fitted to his 
needs. For these controls spell increased comfort, convenience and 


economy of operation. 


Oil burning hot water system with domestic water heater 


When the thermostat (A) calls for heat the circulator (D) 
and the burner start simultaneously and continue in operation 
until the desired room temperature is reached. During this time, 
should the boiler temperature exceed the setting of the aquastat 
(E), the burner will stop but the circulator will continue to 
operate. When no heat is called for by the thermostat, the 
burner will be operated by the controller (B) in order to main- 
tain adequate domestic hot water at the proper temperature 


Our diagrammatic drawings show heating Systems equipped 
With certain automatic Controls, The object of these draw ings is to 
give the reader some idea of the Way in which the Controls com. 
bine to form a team, so to Speak, which works in perfect harmony 
to maintain exactly the desired Condition, We have Selected one 
oil burning System, one gas burning, and—in the Continued sec. 
tion, on page 50—one coal burning. To this extent these diagrams 
are representative, But it must be borne in mind that there is 
literally no such thing as a “typical” layout for an automatic heat. 
ing and air-conditioning System. Each system is, or should he. 
engineered and designed for its particular work, 

A very great Variety of Possible Combinations of Controls 
therefore exists, those shown here being simply examples which 
will help the reader to understand the function of the various con- 
trols, Your architect or heating Contractor wil] þe glad to advise 
you as to whether your present or projected heating System might 
be improved by certain additions or substitutions in the hasic 
contro] System With w hich it is now equipped. 

One last Word as to safety and quality hich, especially in 
the field of automatic controls, are almost Synonymous, An auto- 
matic contro] js a mechanism which functions w ithout any help on 


your part. Once installed. you trust (Continued On page 50) 


[A “s-burning, forced-warm “air system 


When the room thermostat (A) calls for heat, the gas 
valve (B) opens and the flame ignites, As the air temperature 
in the bonnet of the furnace reaches the setting of the limit 
control (C). the fan (D) begins to Operate and warm air is 
circulated through the ducts. The fan continues to operate as 
long as the bonnet temperature is sufficiently high. Tf the bonnet 
temperature becomes excessive, the contro] (E) allows the gas 
valve to close until furnace temperature drops to a safe point 


Commonly called an aqua. 
stat, this contro] keeps con. 
Stant watch on boiler tem- 
Peratures and Provides ay. 
tomatic shutdown when 
safe limits are exceeded 


An air-conditioning System 
must be Provided with this 
humidity Control, The ex. 
actly Proper balance be. 
tween temperature and hu- 
midity jg most important 


The water valve, also de. 
signed for air-conditioning 
Systems, supplies water to 
the humidifier, taking its 
Order from the humidity 
contro] illustrated above 


This device Contains a 
small motor and is used to 
provide entire]y automatic 
operation of Valves and 
dampers which contro] the 


flow of steam, water or air 


The 


iliary Control, used in con- 


flow valve is an aux. 


Junction with the water cir- 
culator shown below, to 
Provide a completely auto. 
matic hot-water system 


A water circulator, attached 
to a hot water heating sys- 
tem, makes Possible smal]. 
er pipe sizes reduces fuel 
costs and Provides faster 
and more efficient operation 


leve] gets too low for safety 


Hand fired, coa] burning 
heating systems may also 
have a degree of automatic 
Control. This motor oper- 
ates the damper, being at- 
tached to a thermostat 
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The low-water cut-off, as 
its name implies, keeps 
watch over the water level 
in the boiler and promptly 
shuts off the burner if the 


The 


January 


Gardeners 


Calendar 
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Unless greenhouses are being maintained, January 
is a fairly slack month for gardeners. Work can 
take a leisurely course and horticultural diversion 
be pursued with appreciation and ease. 


Nevertheless there's work to be done. No sooner 
have you settled down to read that history of gar- 
dening or started to write a paper for your garden 
club than along come the new crop of catalogs. 


Seed and nursery catalogs should be read twice— 
enm for general enjoyment and the second time 
for general selection of what you want. A third 
reading will bring your dreams down to earth. 


Novelties? By all means try them. Plan to give 

Å them a fair chance so that they will come up to 
their introducers’ claims. Don’t blame failure of 
a new plant's growth on the seedsman. 


The same is true of new perennials, Give them, 
s) first, the benefit of their rightful environment. 
Have the soil in condition to receive them. Culti- 
vate, stake, spray if needed—and then judge them. 


@ Prune grapevines this month. Cut them back 
heavily—if they are old vines, to 20-40 buds. Re- 
tie the vines to prevent their lashing in the wind. 
Burn the old canes. Renew vine posts at this time. 


Also prune fruit trees. The purpose is to head 
i them back and to cut out interfering branches and 
too thick interior growth, so that sunlight and 
air can penetrate. This produces better fruit. 


The twigs from fruit tree pruning can be left on 
Ü the ground for rabbits to nibble. Saw up branches 
for fire-wood. On a warmish windless day spray 
with lime sulphur or miscible oil against scale. 


Get from your grocer a sizeable tin container and 
keep wood ashes from the fireplace in it. Covered 
and dry these ashes retain their virtues and will 
make good fertilizer for your roses next Spring. 


Bring indoors frozen roots of rhubarb to force 
I for an early crop. Roots of French endive can be 
bought now and forced in sand. These constitute 
cellar gardening. Save a dark corner for them. 


Once or twice during Winter look over gladiolus 

if bulbs and dahlia tubers. The former should be 
packed in naphthalene flakes—an ounce to 100 
bulbs. This fixes the destructive thrips. 


Look over grounds and see where water is lying. 
19 Drainage or a leveling of the spot can be done now. 

Also see that your eaves aren't dripping on the 

foundation plants, Give the plants protection, 


If your family or job or pocketbook permit, plan 
lj to see some of the South early this year. Imagine 
what fun it would be to follow Spring up from New 
Orleans or Florida. Or California or Honolulu! 


After a snow storm, go out and knock the snow off 
l4 the evergreens, lest its weight break the branches. 
Children adore to do this—if you make a game 
of it. Look over willows and poplars for borer. 


Examine dahlia tubers for damping off or dry rot. 

15 Cut away diseased parts and dust the cut with sul- 
phur. Fuchsias that have been resting can now be 
brought to light and started growing. 


Inspect house plants for mealy bugs. They look 

16 like white cotton, Wipe them off. You can still 
force lilies of the valley, paper white narcissus, 
tulips, hyacinths and Chinese sacred lily. 


17 As soon as buds begin to form on Christmas 

Í cactus, spare the water. Too much makes them 
drop their buds. Once in ten days give calla lilies 
—heavy feeders—a top-dressing of fertilizer, 


| A few weeks after Christmas, poinsettias begin 

dropping their leaves. The plant is now beginning 

to rest. Stop watering. Put it in the dark and don’t 
bother it. Start tuberous begonias from seed. 


| Sawing wood is, under God, a good work and 

9 grand exercise. If you plan to take down trees, 
plan also to saw and split the wood yourself. You'll 
enjoy its crackling flames with deeper regard. 


9 Towards the end of this month you can begin 
bringing indoors sprays of forsythia, pussywillow 
and other early flowering shrubs and trees to push 

into bloom. Give oxalis plants sunlight and water. 


9 Since you have made up your mind to order those 
seeds, why not send in the order now? Then you 
can look up any special culture they require and 

put the information down on cards. 


9 Winter is the season for working out color schemes 

for borders and making lists of companionate 

plants. Plans that are made now will save time 
next Spring when every moment counts. 


95 As you look over the catalogs it will occur to you 

that there are whole groups of plants you have 
never tried. The way to rid yourself of this tempta- 
tion is to order the plants or seeds of them. 


9 Unless hyacinths are allowed to grow to the bud 
stage in the dark they are apt to flower on short 
stems. Cover the pot with a roof of paper. Plan 

to set out some of the new roses. 


9 Please note that the Second Section of this issue 

9J is the Gardening Year Book. Novelties are listed 
there, together with a great deal of horticultural 
information and suggestions for garden plans. 


9 It is a safe practice to spray off your house plants 
occasionally. Palms can be sponged off. But there 
isn't any real reason for washing rubber plants 

in Grade A or any other grade of milk. 


97 Aspidistra, one of the house plants you can't kill, 

may be propagated by breaking it apart. Be sure 
and see that each part has a leaf. Pot up, water 
and let them go their way. 


9 Your Winter reading may get you interested in 
herbs. Herb gardens and herb cooking are becom- 
ing more popular every year. Gastronomy and 
gardening can go hand in hand if you grow herbs. 


9 Visit someone who has a small greenhouse. See 

9) the plants he grows and the fun he has over these 
Winter days and nights. Nothing like a bit of glass 
to shorten the Winter of our discontent. 


50) Men gardeners should know that the fastest grow- 

ing horticultural organization in this country is 
the Men's Garden Club. Give it a year or two and 
it will rival the ladies—even in bouquets! 


3l By the end of January, doubtless, many of your 

noble New Year resolutions have gone the way 
of all flesh. You can still stick to one— "This year 
I intend to be a better gardener.” 


In “Outlandish Proverbs,” published exactly 
three hundred years ago, is the aphorism “The 
House shewes the owner.” Even more so does the 
garden. It is a very personal expression. 


MIDWINTER DINNERS WILL START WITH FINE 


L CONSOMME—you'll serve it on special occasions (and 


for "just family” meals, too). Campbell's make it with patient 
care from rich beef stock, simmered together with parsley, 
celery and carrots, then strained till it's clear as the clearest 


amber. Sure cause of compliments for you and your cook. 


2 CELERY —a smooth-as-velvet purée of new-pulled celery, 
frost-white and icicle-crisp, enriched with fine butter and 


lavishly bedecked with celery pieces to enhance the delicate 
flavor. A luxurious and delightful soup for lunch or for 


dinner— doubly so when served as cream of celery. 


LOOK FOR THE RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 


SOUPS. SUCH AS THESE — 
3 MOCK TURTLE (with Sherry) —a rich, suave soup that 

must be "just so”—but when it is, it is one of the most 

Only a 

few famous restaurants — and Campbell's — offer you mock 

turtle (the expensive green turtle's rival) at its best. 


delicious and distinctive ways to begin a dinner. 


4 CHICKEN GU MBO — reminder of old New Orleans, 
famous for its hospitality —and its cooks. Campbell’s have 
taken a prized Creole recipe and adapted it to modern tastes. 
Tender okra in it, luscious tomatoes and tempting chicken 


meat. À soup out-of-the-ordinary —and delicious! 
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Play in the sun at the 


eet honot 
by The Gea 


Want a different place to go this winter? Then try 
Southern Pacific's Hotel Playa de Cortés near Guaymas 
on the West Coast of Mexico. Only a short trip across | 
the border from Tucson, Guaymas car readily beincluded 
in your Southern Arizona winter vacation 

Hotel Playa de Cortés is unique, for it's a desert resort 
C ? bythe sea. Here you enjoy the warm winter sunshine and 
stimulating sports of a desert resort, plus the fun of being 


p seashore. Mail the coupon for details. 
| 


Swim in this magnificent 
outdoorpoolinasunnypatio | 


brilliantwithhibiscus,oleander | 
and night-blooming cereus. 
Play tennis orbadminton.Ride 
through desert and mountains 
beside the sea. Or just “take it 
easy” under the friendly sun | 
of Mexico, 


This is Hotel PlayadeCortés, 
the desert resort by the sea. 
There’s through Pullman ser- 
vice to Guaymas from Tucson, 
on Southern Pacific’s Golden 
State Route (Chicago-Los An- 
geles) and Sunset Route (New 
Orleans-Los Angeles). 


WP 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC’S HOTEL 


Playa de Cortés 
Whe Dait Rewit by The Get 


GUAYMAS, MEXICO 


| 

| 

Mail this Coupon for booklet describ- | 
ing Hotel Playa de Cortés. Address O. P. Bart- | 
lett, Dept. HG-1, 310 South Michigan Avenue, | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


Chicago. Or see your travel agent. 


Your Name. 


Address. 


State. 


City. 


SKI SPREE IN CANADA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 


and bridge, sing songs or dance until 
eleven—the hour for onion sandwiches, 
beer and bed. 


Mont Tremblant Lodge's nicest fea- 
ture is its generous provision for skiers 
at every stage from rookie to profes- 
sional. Everyone has plenty to do to 
keep busy and happy all day. The slopes 
are covered with practice runs of differ- 
ent degrees of difficulty, for babies on 
up. From half way up the mountain 
three long runs descend, A, B, and C— 
easy, not so easy and not easy at all. 
These are reached by the thrilling ski- 
lift, almost a mile long, which is not 
only a grand saving of leg work, but 
also an exhilarating experience. At 
every point along the ascent you glimpse 
breathtaking views of the country for 
thirty miles around—villages, rivers and 
the icy stretches of Lac Tremblant. 


Then from the summit of Mont Trem- 
blant, you find the really professional 
skiing—the famous steep runs where 
two of Canada’s greatest skiing events 
are held, the Kandahar and Tascherau 
races, which attract ski-fans from all 
over Canada and the United States. The 
Kandahar sweeps down, almost two 
miles long, through heavy timber, with 
curves that require marvelous control 
and conditioning, navigable only by ex- 
perts. The Tascherau is easier, the 
curves less abrupt, and the average 
skier may try his mettle here. 


Just beside the Lodge is a wide sla- 
lom hill and practice jump. Of the long 
cross-country trails which are the meat 
in a skier's diet, there are miles and 
miles all around the district. The long- 
est, the Maple Leaf Trail, runs from 
Mont Tremblant to Shawbridge, 85 
miles beyond, crossing a beautiful land 
of hills, glades and rivers. 


As an occasional change from skiing, 
you will skate on the glassy rink next 
to the Lodge, wlich is dramatically 
flood-lighted at night, or explore the 
hills in a sled drawn by huge white 
Siberian huskies. Or a crowd of you 
will pile into a sleigh deep with furs 
and set out for a French movie in one 
of the neighboring small towns, coming 
back singing lustily under frosty stars. 


The city of Quebec, and its ski-lands 
at Lac Beauport, twelve miles to the 
north, offer a nice combination of ur- 
ban and rustic pleasures which you may 
prefer for your Winter holiday. 


The Chateau Frontenac welcomes you 
with baronial, panelled walls, blazing 
fires and luxurious tower rooms that 
look down on the frozen Saint Lawrence 
and the ramparts of the old city. Dur- 
ing Christmas week, there is great fes- 
tivity here. Rooms are decked with 
holly, mistletoe and fir; and carols re- 
sound through the halls. On Christmas 
Eve, a gourmet's dinner of roasts and 
wines is served in the large dining 
room, with the traditional procession 
of chefs bearing platters heavy with 
boars’ heads and flaming puddings. The 
whole town celebrates the arrival of the 
New Year with a lusty revillon in real 
French style, beginning with eggnog at 
five and gathering impetus during the 
carnival ball at the Terrace Club, until 
it reaches a fine frenzy at midnight 
when champagne corks pop like pistols 
and everyone kisses all in sight. 


The ski centre for Quebec is Lac 
Beauport, in the pretty mountain lake 
region, where buses take you each 
morning. Here are miles of fine pro- 
tected trails, from one to eight miles 
long, for beginners to champions. Best 
known is the magnificent Sky Line 
Trail, running from the top of Mt. 
Murphy, which you reach by ski-tow, 
along mountain ridges to Mt. Taylor. 
Three short trails intersect, if you do 
not go the entire length. Mt. Murphy 
has excellent practice jumps—one of a 
hundred feet—and twin slalom hills. 
Night racing is held here with burning 
flares for obstacles. Eerily the crouching 
figures swerve down, now shadow, now 
substance in the dense smoke and yel- 
low light from the torches. Intercollegi- 
ate meets between American and Cana- 
dian colleges convene here at the first 
snowfall of the year to determine the 
calibre of the season’s new material. 


The Chateau conducts a thorough, 
common-sense ski-school here where 
you can start from scratch and be sure 
of leaving a competent skier. To meas- 
ure your progress, student races are ar- 
ranged each week with prizes to the 
winners. 


While at Lac Beauport, you should 
stop for a meal or cocktails at the de- 
lightful Manoir Saint Castin, furnished 
in picturesque French Canadian style. 
It specializes in fine dishes of the coun- 
try, like miettes and civet de lapin, with 
the right wines. Quebecans come here 
on Saturday nights to dance or listen 
to accordion music and sing French 
songs. They are friendly and gay and 
if you join them you will take away a 
true feeling for French Canadian life 
and customs. 


Back in Quebec, you are whirled into 
all kinds of fun at night. Along the 
river next to the hotel, the three-chute 
toboggan run hurtles at mile-a-minute 
speed from the citadel to Dufferin Ter- 
race. This and the mirror-smooth skat- 
ing rink are brilliantly illuminated ev- 
ery night and echo with the ring of 
skates and the laughter and greetings 
of the jolly Quebec youth. 


You'll sleigh-ride around town, up 
and down steep narrow streets, visiting 
spots of interest, or go out to see the 
fairy-like frozen beauty of the Mont- 
morency Falls. Or still farther to the 
very old, very lovely Ile d'Orleans, where 
farming families have lived in the same 
stalwart houses and prayed in the same 
quaint little churches for three hun- 
dred years. 


In the Laurentians, skiers find within 
a hundred miles of Montreal a happy 
hunting ground with every imaginable 
kind of ski run, slope and trail and ac- 
commodations ranging from luxurious 
private cabins to inexpensive dormi- 
tories. The Canadians have an infec- 
tious enthusiasm for Winter sports and 
a nice spirit of comradeship towards 
those who visit their ski resorts. We 
have told you about Mont Tremblant 
Lodge and Cháteau Frontenac. Below 
we list several of the other popular 
Laurentian towns, their hotels and ac- 
tivities. For detailed information and 
tariffs, you can write directly to the 
hotels. 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Travel the 
i “MAGIC TRIANGLE’ 


Dii MONTE 


SAN FRANCISCO 
ü 


this winter! 


Here'sa winter vacation that can't be matched anywhere in the whole, 
wide world—a vacation of two thrilling weeks, or months or longer 
in California's "Magic Triangle”—San Francisco, Yosemite's match- 
less winter sports and all the sports of summer at Del Monte! 


1*Your vacation starts on the swift Streamliner Francisco in 39% hours—only one day and two nights 
City of San Francisco, streaking over Southern Paci- from winter to summer! Or you can take the royal 
fic's historic Overland Route from Chicago to San  Forty-Niner, or the luxurious Overland Limited. 


2*San Francisco's Palace Hotel, on wide Market Street, — 3 *Yovu'll dine and dance to the music of 4 * Then, Yosemite, only a few hours from San 


is steeped in the romantic atmosphere of Old San Francisco — famousorchestrasin four distinguished hotels Francisco. Here the magnificent Ahwahnee Hotel 
and has a friendly dignity that charms visitors to this gracious — —the Palace, St. Francis, Fairmont and Mark welcomes you to the Sierra winter sports capital 
city where the winter climate is clear and mild. Nearby you'll Hopkins—then explore gay, cosmopolitan of California. You'll ski down great, swooping 
find shops, theatres, Chinatown and cable cars on storied streets, night spotsofthis magiccity that never sleeps. slopes—inideal weather, sheltered from icy winds. 


5 * You'll treasure thememory of moon- 6 * Then, Del Monte, just five quick hours 7 * Yov'll golf on four brilliant courses, including world-famed Peb- 


light sleigh rides beneath the towering from Yosemite’swinterfairyland.Hereonthe ^ ble Beach, discover the lovely Seventeen-Mile Drive and a hundred 
granite walls of Yosemite Valley. You'll shores of Monterey Bay, you'll enjoy the miles of bridle path that roams pine-scented forests beside the sea. 
toboggan, and you'll skate on the West’s sports of summer in a latitude the same as You'll play polo and tennis, relax in the warm sunshine, and return 
largest outdoor rink. Tunisia, Africa! again and again to the gracious hospitality of Hotel Del Monte. 


This, in brief, is the glorious winter vacation we promise you in San Francisco, Yosemite and Del Monte 
—a day's ride from Los Angeles along the most beautiful coast in the world. Nowhere else can you enjoy 

x 2 . * * r . r * -9 
so grand a vacation so inexpensively. Your travel agent has all the details. Why not call him today: 
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ARIZONA 
Castle Hot Springs 


Castle Hot Springs. Distinctive winter resort, No 


dust. Excellent horses, Swimming. Sun bathing. 
Tennis. Golf. Amer. Plan, Walter Rounsevel, Mgr 
Chandler 


San Marcos Hotel & Individual Bungalows. 250 
acres of luxurious playground. 18-hole golf course, 
Swimming. Tennis, Riding. Robert Foehl, Manager. 


Phoenix 


Hotel Westward Ho. Premier hotel of the South- 
west, in world-famous Valley of the Sun. Midtown 
with desert resort atmosphere, Am, & E. Plans, Bkit. 


Tucson 


Arizona Inn. Arizona's foremost resort hotel Charm- 
ing garden rooms all with Sun Terrace. Swimming 
Pool. Tennis. Riding. Sunshine, M. Bennett, Mgr. 


Pioneer Hotel. Southern Arizona's finest, 250 
rooms, each with bath, European. Coffee Shop, 
Dining Room. Roof Garden, Sun Deck. Sensible rates, 


Santa Rita Hotel, 250 rms, Tucson's Social center; 
Western hospitality & atmosphere, Excellent cuisine; 
Famous dance bands. Polo, Golf. Nick Hall, Mgr. 


ARKANSAS 
Hot Springs National Park 


ARLINGTON HOTEL AND BATHS 


One of the South's finest resort hotels: 
exceptional Bath House facilities. Curative 
hot waters owned and recommended by U. S. 
Gov't for arthritis, high blood pressure, heart 
ailments, etc. 3 Golf courses, riding horses, 
forest trails, pine-laden air, genial climate. 


Excellent cuisine. Social calendar. For fold- 
er, tariffs and reservations, address W. E. 
Manager. 


Chester, President and General 


CALIFORNIA 
Arrowhead Springs 


ARROWHEAD SPRINGS HOTEL 


World's finest restorative waters In Cali- 
fornia’s garden spot in the San Bernardino 


foothills, Altitude 2,000 ft. Combining 
stimulating benefits of nearby desert and 
mountain air. Beautifully appointed new 
hotel and bungalows. Mud baths, Steam 
caves, Medical dept, Swimming pool. Ca- 
bafias, Golf, tennis, skiing, riding. 90 min- 
utes from Los Angeles, Write for folder, 


La Jolla 


Casa De Manana. Distinctive Resort near San Di- 
ego on cool shores of the Pacific. American & Euro- 
pean plans. Table d'Hóte dining room service. 


Ojai 
Ojai Valley Country Club. Golf, horseback riding. 


all outdoor sports. Peaceful and secluded, Climate un- 
excelled. Write for reservations and booklet. 


Riverside 

Mission Inn, California's historie hotel. In lovely 
Riverside. Art treasures, All sports, American or 
European plan. Rooms $3.50—up, Write for folder. 
Santa Monica 


Miramar Hotel. Mid beautiful gardens, atop the 
Palisades on the Pacific. Hotel rooms, bungalows 
and apartments with hotel service. A, or E. plan 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington 


The Lee House. 15th and L Sts., N.W, 4 blks. to 
White House, 2 blks. to Nat. Geo, Bldg. 250 rms. with 
bath from $3 single, $4.50 double. K. W. Baker, Mgr. 


FLORIDA 
Clearwater 


Fort Harrison Hotel. Overlooking Clearwater Bay and 
Gulf of Mexíco. Golf, bathing, fishing. Amer. or Eur. 
plan. 253 rooms, moderate rates, L. G. Davis, Mar. 


Daytona Beach 


Daytona Terrace. Hotel rooms and service housekeep- 
ing apartments, Fireproof. Spacious gardens and orange 
grove, Convenlent loeation. Moderate tariff. Booklet. 


Princess Issena, The Inn and Cottages. A delightful 
hotel in a perfect setting catering to à selected clien- 
Haynes, Prop. 


tele, Now open. Henry W. 


Fort Lauderdale 


LAUDERDALE BEACH HOTEL 


New, modern—ocean front between Miami 
and Palm Beach. 150 rooms with bath, steam 
heat. Spacious lounges, sun decks, beach 
walk, patio. Homelike, friendly—-ownership 
management, American Plan, superior cui- 
sine. Intimate, quiet, yet just around the 
corner from all that's going on. Clientele 
carefully restricted. Booklet, reservations : A. 
H. Ogle, Managing Director. P.O. Box 2009. 


Miami 


THE COLUMBUS 


Miami's finest hotel, Seventeen floors of 
solid comfort. Facing Park and Bay, In the 
social and geographical center of Miami. 
Convenient to everything. Two floors of pub- 
lie rooms. Individualized decorations and 
furnishings, soft water plant, steam heat— 
every possible service to enhance your stay. 
17th Floor Dining Room. Reservations well 
in advance advisable, Booklet on request. 


Miami Beach 


THE FLAMINGO 


All that is best In resort life. Swim, play 
golf, tennis, dance—or if you prefer, relax 
beneath sunny skies on a luxurious 12 acre 
tropical estate, Hollday rendezvous for 
school and college girls and boys. Carefully 
restricted clientele. Bungalows, Uniformly 
fair rates, C, 8, Krom, Manager. N. Y. 
Office: 11 W. 42nd St. BR 9-6348. 


Miami Beach 


THE HOTEL RALEIGH 


One of Washington's most distinguished 
hotels, strategically located on Pennsylvania 
Avenue at 12th Street. Rooms are unusually 
large and tastefully decorated. Rates com- 
mence at $3.50, Four restaurants Include 
the smart Pall Mall room which features 
dancing at luncheon, the cocktail hour, 
dinner and supper, Continental service, 
Write for folder. C. C. Schiffeler, Gen, Mgr. 


THE HOTEL PANCOAST 


Most exclusive resort hotel in America. 
Located in an exotic tropical setting direct- 
ly on the Ocean front. Private bathing 
beach and cabaña club. Restful atmos- 
phere, yet close to all seasonal activities, 
Outdoor sports all winter. Open all year, 
American plan during winter season. Write 
or wire to Arthur Pancoast, President; 
Norman Pancoast, Manager 


THAVELUD UF 


The “i’s” have it: Mississippi. To our unenlight- 
ened minds Mississippi and show boats jes’ kep’ rolling along, 
and we never stopped to think about the Gulf Stream, and 
the Coast which undoubtedly borders it. But it seems we are 
the only people who didn’t stop to think about it, because for 
at least fifty years or so people from all over the country 


have been migrating there, 


especially during the winter 


months when the climate is positively paradisial. Actually, 


Mississippi's vacation season is twelve months of the year. 

If you choose your resort for climatic reasons, don’t 
miss it. The rains just never come. There are only about forty- 
five not-so-nice days a year, which is phenomenal, especially 
when you realize that already New York has had about one 
hundred and twenty. Added to which, it never gets unbear- 
ably hot. And that’s something for a resort to crow about! 

But that isn’t the Gulf Coast’s only attraction. Not at all. 
It’s got all the charm of the Deep South, with the sea as an 
added attraction. Lovely landscaped estates, overflowing with 


moss-festooned trees and shrubs that have those fascinatingly 


FLORIDA 
Dunedin 
Hotel Fenway. One of the West Coast's finest 
resorts, Beautiful tropical setting. All sports. C. 


Townsend Scanlon, General Manager, 


Jacksonville 


Hotel Windsor. Heart of city facing beautiful 
Hemming Park, Large rms.; unique parlors; terrace 
dining room; wide porches, Lobby entrance to garage, 


Marineland 


Marine Studios, world's only oceanarium, presents 
mysterious undersea life, viewed through 200 portholes. 
On Ocean Blvd., south of St. Augustine, 


Miami 
The Dallas Park. Rooms, apartments, penthouses 


Root sun bathing, 11 stories, overlooking beautiful 
Biscayne Buy, Moderate rates, M. F, Whelan, Mgr. 


Miami Beach 


THE SURFSIDE 


One of the largest private beaches of any 
Miami Beach Hotel reserved for guests, 125 
Rooms—all waterfront, ocean or lake, all 
with private bath and shower, Ownership 
management. European Plan, reasonable 
rates, Excellent Dining Room. All sports. 
Separate Bathers' Elevator. Fireproof. Steam 
Heat, Early Reservations. Write for booklet 
to J. H. Miller, Managing Director. 


Miami Beach 


THE WHITMAN BY-THE-SEA 


“Aristocrat of Miam! Beach” , . Occupy- 
ing full block between Ocean and Indian 
Creek in highly restricted section. Private 
bathing beach, Marine terrace for dining, 
dancing and deck sports. Convenient to all 
attractions. Unrivalled cuisine and service. 
European Plan. Selected clientele, Reserva- 
tlons in advance, Illustrated 32-page book- 
let on request to Fatio Dunham, Manager. 


FLORIDA 
Miami 
The McAllister. Downtown Miami, facing beautiful 


Bayfront Park and Biseayne Bay, 550 rooms with 
bath and shower. Leonard K. Thomson, Manager. 


Miami Beach 


Hotel Good. Enjoy a gracious, homelike atmos- 


phere in the exclusive, north shore district. Private 
Rossner, 


beach, restricted clientele, Fred $ Mur 


Miami Beach 


THE WOFFORD 


Exclusive location on Ocean Promenade 
at 24th Street. Private beach, bathers’ ele- 
vator. Every room faces ocean or lake. Tub- 
showers in all rooms, Private dock. Sola- 
rlum. Nightly dinner dancing. Magle Bar, 
unique, brightest spot on Beach. One block 
to shops, night clubs, ete, Excellent food, 
service, American or European Plan. Book- 
let and rates on request. Write today. 


Orlando 


Hotel Wyoming. 
service nnd convenience, 
ment, sports. American plan, C 


Restful, tropical setting, Every 
Close to shops, entertain- 
DeWitt Miller, Mur 


Palatka 


RAVINE GARDENS 


One of the world's great beauty spots. 
Sheer ravine walls ablaze with floral loveli- 
ness, Over 105,000 azaleas and a host of other 
tropical plants. 85 acres superbly landscaped. 
Roads, bridges, footpaths make every part 
accessible. On U, S. Route 17 easlly reached 
from any part of Florida, Memorable hlgh- 
spot of your vacation trip. 


Palm Beach 


Palm Beach Hotel. An exclusive hotel offering superla- 
tive service, finest cuisine, luxurious atmosphere, Am 
& Eur. Plan. All sports. Booklet, J. J, Farrell, Mgr. 
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poetic names: magnolias, azaleas, oleanders, wisteria. And 
can’t you just smell those peach orchards? The land flow- 
ing with milk and honey had nothing on this. 

And of course there are all the things that one looks for 
at resorts: fishing, riding, golf, etc. Plus lovely rides to 
famous historic spots. You can relax and let the atmosphere 
get you—or you can let the brisk sea air invigorate you to- 
ward a gay time. And we must mention the piéce de résistance 
—traditional southern cooking, done the way you’ve always 
imagined it would be by clever Creole cooks, who seem to 
be born with an instinct for all things culinary. 

Pass Christian (which is also a delightfully poetical 
name, we think) is one of the chief possessors of all this. It’s 
a unique spot, especially in this day and age, for nature and 
man-made things have been relegated to their proper places, 
and get along without a squabble. The natural settings are 
wholly untouched—and they’re perfectly lovely. It sounds 
pretty ideal, doesn’t it? Yessiree. Its fame is spreading—and 


no wonder, say we. 


FLORIDA 
Ponte Vedra Beac 


eas. < 


THE INN 
Luxurious seaside resort hotel facing 
America’s finest beach midway between 
Jacksonville and St, Augustine, Country 


club atmosphere, Charming accommodations, 
Adjoins world-famous golf links. Bath Club 
with pool and surf bathing. Fishing, hunting, 
tennis, riding, archery, Climate excellent for 
allergic ailments, Restricted clientele. Mod- 
erate rates. Booklet. 


St. Petersburg 


THE SORENO 


One of Florida’s finest American plan 
winter resort hotels. Situated on beautiful 
Tampa Bay, overlooking tropical Water- 
front Park, and close to all recreation facil- 
ities. Modern and fireproof. 300 rooms, each 
with bath. Dining room famous for excel- 
lent cuisine. Pleasant soclal life. Booklet 
and rates on request. Soreno Lund, Mgr. 


St. Petersburg 


The Huntington. A Resort Hotel of Merit, in beau- 
tiful and exclusive surroundings. Open Nov. to May. 
Eur. and Amer, plan. Booklet, Paul Barnes, Mgr. 


Jungle Hotel. Country Club atmosphere, Golf at the 
door, Riding, Fishing, Tennis. Famed for food, ser- 
vice and fair rates, John F, Hynes, Mgr. 


The Princess Martha—St, Petersburg's largest and 
best loented downtown hotel. Every modern comfort. 
European, Dining room. Booklet, A. L. Manning. 


Sunset Hotel. On Boca Clega Bay. Quiet, refined, 
restful, yet close to all activity. 70 rooms, each with 
bath. Amer. plan, Moderate rates. L, A. Thorp, Mgr. 


Suwannee Hotel, Close to everything of Interest, 205 
rooms, eaeh with tub and shower bath. European plan. 
Dining room. Paul Brown, Manager. 


Vinoy Park Hotel, On Glorious Tampa Bay. 375 
Rooms, all with Bath. Every reereational feature. 
Booklet. Clement Kennedy, Managing Director, 


FLORIDA 
Sebring 
Harder Hall, “On the Ridge." No humidity, 6500- 
yd, golf course. Steam heat. 150 rooms and baths. 
Select clientele. Folder HL Eltinge Bros.—Mgrs. 
Winter Haven 
Florence Villa. Lake region. Private golf course, 


Concert trio; 125 rooms with bath; steam heat. 
Restricted. Am. Plan. Single $8.; dbl. $14. day up. 


GEORGIA 
Sea Island 


THE CLOISTER 


Golf, ride, shoot skeet, swim. Try every 
sport with new zest, Revel or rest in tonic 
sea alr, with your appetite tempted, your 
whims anticipated in the distinctive setting 
at The Cloister. Come by motor, rail, boat, 
plane, Early season rates to Feb. Offices: 
New York, 630 Fifth Ave, Circle 5-8055. 
Chicago, Bd. of Trade Bldg., Harrison 6655. 
Montreal, Bell Tel. Bldg., Marquette 1186. 


Thomasville 


Three Toms Inn. A charming winter resort hotel; 
splendid golf, swimming pool, riding, hunting. Ideal 
climate. Booklet. Direction of Geo. C. Krewson, Jr. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore 


The Belvedere. A really fine and modern hotel. 
Rooms, cuisine and service in keeping with the high- 
est standards of living. Rates begin at $3.50. 


Pass Christian 


Inn e The Sea and Cottages. Always open. On 
private bathing beach, All sports. Paved roads. 
Climate ideal, Near New Orleans, 


Miramar Hotel, Established clientele, Women Cre- 
ole cooks. All land and sea sports. Faces beautiful 
Mexican Gulf; Fun and frolic in healthful sunshine. 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City 


Riviera-Locarno Apt. Hotels, 229-235 Ward Park- 
way. "For fine living.” Beauty & charm. Permanent 
guests, Furn, & unfurn. 3 to 7 rooms. 2 & 3 baths. 


NEW JERSEY 


Atlantic City 


Marlborough-Blenheim. Central Boardwalk, over- 
looking ocean and city park. 38 yeurs' ownership 
management. Josiah White & Sons Co. 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 


a e a tna 


CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


The central, Boardwalk location of these 
hotels gives you a vantage point for enjoy- 
ing the seashore, Near shops, theaters, piers. 
Riding on the beach. Skating. Varied attrac- 
tions indoors to fill the days with fun and 
rest. Large, cheerful rooms. Squash. Bad- 
minton. Health baths, Concerts. Dances, The 
Derbyshire Lounge, Superb food. American, 
European Plans. 


NEW YORK 
New York City 


Allerton House for Women. 57th St. & Lex. Ave. 
Refined atmosphere in a congenial Club Residence, 
Single from $2.50 daily. Weekly rates on application, 


American Woman's Club, 353 West 57th St. Ideal 
for smart women coming to New York. All roomg 
with private bath; single from $3; double from $5. 


The Barbizon, Lexington Ave., 63rd St. New York's 
most exclusive hotel for young women. Cultural en- 
vironment. Weekly $12.50 up. Daily $2,50. Bkit, “HG”, 


Barbizon-Plaza. New skyscraper hotel overlooking 
Central Park at 6th Avenue, Rooms from $3. single. 
Continental breakfast ineluded. Booklet “HG”. 


The Beekman, Park Ave. at 63rd. A residential 
hotel of rare charm in the quiet and exclusive sec- 
tion of Park Avenue, Transient accommodations. 


Beekman Tower—49th St, Overlooking East River. 
Smart East Side. 400 outside rooms. Short walk to 
shops, theatres, business, $2.50 Daily. Booklet HG 


The Buckingham, 101 W. 57th St. Recently mod- 
ernized. Luxurious parlor, bedroom, pantry, bath from 
$7 a day, Walk to Central Pk., Radio City, Times Sq. 


New York City 


THE SAVOY-PLAZA 


In New York enjoy living at the Savoy- 
Plaza, overlooking Central Park, where every 
comfort is cleverly contrived to make your 
visit a memorable success, Fine shops, thea- 
tres and subway nearby, Henry A. Rost, 
Managing Director, George Suter, Resident 
Manager, 5th Avenue, 58th to 59th Streets. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Greensboro 


Sedgefield Inn. Restful, modern, adjoins famous 
golf course. Riding, Tennis, ete. Excellent Food. 
American Plan. Folder, Louis D. Miller, Manager. 


Tryon 


Oak Hall Hotel and Lake Lanier. In famed Ther- 
mal Belt of Blue Ridge Mountains, Matchless winter 
climate, Hunting, riding, golf, etc. Modern. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 


Bellevue-Stratford—""One of the Few World Fa- 
mous Hotels in America.” Rates begin at $3.85. 
Claude H. Bennett, General Manager. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Summerville 


The Carolina inn and Cottages. Rest or recreation 
among the pines, Golf—18 holes—grass greens. Rid- 
ing, hunting, skeet, "Moore Ownership Management, '* 


TEXAS 
Hunt 


Waldemar Ranch—in Guadalupe Mtns. 85 mi. W. 
San Antonio, Riding, golf, tennis, Fine food, relaxa- 
tion. Season Dec.-March, Restricted Clientele. Bkit. 


San Antonio 


Gallagher Ranch. Vast, historie cattle ranch open 
year ‘round. Ride, rest, recreate, Excellent food. Com- 
pletely modern. Central heating, Telephone. 


The St. Anthony. World's largest year-around alr 
conditioned hotel. Luxurious and beautifully appoint- 
ed. Nationally famous chef. Paul McSween, President. 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia Beach 


Cavalier Hotel and Country Club. Open all year. 2 
golf courses, tennis, riding, fishing, heated indoor 
pool, Roland Eaton, Mg. Dir. Write for Booklet M. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Hanover 
The Hanover Inn at Dartmouth College. Open all 
year, Winter sports booklet. Ford & Peggy Sayre, 
Mgrs. Robt. F. Warner, N. Y. Rep. Tel, BR 9-0348. 
VERMONT 


Stowe—Mount Mansfield 
The Lodge at Smugglers’ Notch. December-April. 


50 miles ski trails, all types; open slopes; tow; 
European instructor, Reservations required. Literature. 


CANADA 


SKI AT LAC BEAUPORT! 


Snow's Right! Sun's Bright! A Ski Week 
at the famous Chateau Frontenae, including 
room, meals and guest membership in the 
Ski-Hawk Club costs only $7 per day. Ski 
lessons from the Frontenac Ski-Hawk School, 
Lac Beauport. Special Rates over New 
Year's, Lincoln's, Washington's Birthdays. 
Canada welcomes U. S. citizens, No pass- 
ports, Write Chateau Frontenac, Québec. 


Quebec—Ste. Adele 


The Chantecler—Modern resort hotel—winter sports 
—ski tow—Hill ''80' adjacent, All conveniences and 
tasteful appointments, Bkit. and rates on request. 


Quebec—Ste. Agathe Des Monts 


Laurentide Inn—Ultra modern hotel, 120 miles 
marked trails—ski school—2 tows and practice slopes, 
Fine accommodations, Literature and rates on request, 


Quebec—St. Jovite 


Gray Rocks Inn, Ski¢School, lift, 125 miles of trails, 
dog teams, plane. 80 miles north of Montreal, 100 
rooms. F. H. Wheeler, Managing Director. 


Quebec—Ste. Marguerite Station 


Chalet Cochand, Distinguished Resort, Rooms with 
bath; steam heated, Ski-lift; slopes of all kinds ad- 
jacent; Swiss instructors, Restricted, Bklts, Phone 25. 


FLORIDA 


Lake Wales 


Barney's "Famous for Food” Excellent meuls— 
charming atmosphere, moderate prices, Post Office 
block, Near Cypress Gardens & Bok Singing Tower. 


GEORGIA 


Waycross 


Hotel Ware Coffee Shop, on U. S. Route #1, Re- 
fleeting the hospitality of the South. ‘Known from 
Muine to Miami for good food." (A.A.A.). 


KENTUCKY 
Lexington 
Canary Cottage Restaurants. On your way to 
Florida. In Cincinnati, Louisville, Indianapolis and 


Lexington, 


NEW YORK 
New York City 


Divan Parisien, 17 East 45th Street MU 2-9223. 
Le Restaurant Par Excellence, Cuisine Francaise, 
Famous for "Chicken Divan” and special salad. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Walterboro 


Lafayette Grill. “Finest food South of New York.” 
Rendezvous of celebrities, Operated by Arthur Bauer 
with branch at Brunswick, Georgia, 


VIRGINIA 
Roanoke 


The Meiringen. Offers flne food carefully served in 
a charming atmosphere for luncheon, tea and dinner. 
Virginia cookery at its best, 
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... Gs you take a dip in the sparkling pool... bask on 
inviting decks... enjoy the congenial, happy tempo of 
these Caribbean cruises. You delight in light-hearted 
entertainment ... in dancing to a lilting orchestra... in 
food that's unsurpassed . . . in ports that keep step with 
your holiday mood. Specially constructed for tropic 
service, your snowy American 

Flag liner is first class through- 


out with all outside staterooms. 


Cruises to the WEST INDIES and CARIBBEAN 


Sailings from New York: Weekly—15 days, $210 up, to Costa Rica, 

Havana, Panama Canal. 15 days, $210 up, to Colombia, S. A., 

Jamaica, Panama Canal. Also: Fortnightly, 26 days, all expenses, 

$295 up, including two weeks exploring the Highlands of Guate- 

mala; calls at Santiago, Cuba, and Puerto Cortes, Honduras. Ask 

about other services from New York, Philadelphia, New Orleans. 
f * * 


For colorful descriptive cruise folders ask or write any Authorized Travel Agent, 
or United Fruit Company, Pier 3, N. R., or 632 Fifth Ave., New York; 111 W. 
Washington St., Chicago; 321 St. Charles St., New Orleans; Pier 9, North 
Wharves, Phila.; 462 Boylston St., Boston; 1314 K St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 
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THE PLAN'S THE THING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


the tremendously increased provision 
for outdoor living. Even suburban 
homes, built on comparatively restricted 
lots, are showing the effect of this trend. 
As a matter of fact, the less land you 
own, the less you can afford to waste 
and the more you will concentrate on 
getting the most benefit from it. 

Certain parts of the country, notably 
the West Coast, have made real strides 
in this phase of planning. Taking the 
point of view that the modern family 
pursues many activities in the area im- 
mediately adjacent to the house— 
whether these activities be tennis, bad- 
minton, gardening, entertaining on the 
terrace, dining al fresco, or whatever— 
they have considered the entire plot, 
rather than the house alone, as being 
within the scope of their planning. 

This attitude often results in a better 
placing of the house on the lot, a more 
effective landscape plan, a closer rela- 
tionship between the house and the out- 
doors, and a fuller utilization of the 
whole property. For obvious reasons, 
this aspect of the plan should be thor- 
oughly investigated before the plan- 
ning, or even the location, of the house 
is irrevocably decided. 

Orientation, finally, is one of the 
basic ingredients in good planning. As 


we use the term, orienting the house 
means facing it in a given direction for 
specific reasons. These reasons may 
have to do with the sun, a desirable cool 
breeze, an undesirable prevailing wind, 
a pleasant view, a public street or high- 
way—or a combination of these. 

In any case, you will try to consider, 
in turn, the sun, the breeze, the view, 
etc., deciding in each case which out- 
look is most favorable, adjusting any 
conflictions and finally arriving at the 
orientation, or aspect, which seems on 
the whole most desirable. This is the 
direction in which the main rooms of 
the house will face; likewise the porch 
or terrace. You will try to give the bene- 
fit of this aspect to as great a part of 
the house as possible and will plan ac- 
cordingly. 

A house so planned, generally speak- 
ing, is more interesting than a house 
whose windows seem to look out im- 
partially in all directions, apparently 
oblivious to the comparative merits of 
any particular orientation. The latter is 
at best cold and lifeless while the form- 
er seems to lead us imperceptibly, but 
irresistibly, toward a sunny window, a 
lovely vista, a cool terrace—accenting 
always the most pleasant features of the 
place and artfully concealing the rest. 


HEATING CONTROLS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


it and forget about it. It is perhaps 
worth considering, therefore, that the 
forces which these mechanisms control 
are potent, and that there should be no 
compromise with quality where matters 
of this sort are concerned. Whether 
your system is regulated by the simplest 


basic controls or whether you plan to 
include every refinement, be sure of the 
unquestionable quality of each control. 
You will be better satisfied, both in 
the efficiency of your heating system 
and in your own perfect confidence in 
its continued safe operation. 


SroKER-FIRED HoT-WwATER SYSTEM 


Thermostat (A) calls for heat. Relay (B) starts 
stoker and circulator (D). If boiler reaches set- 
ting of limit control (C) stoker shuts down but 
circulator continues to run. Stoker starts again 
when boiler temperature falls below setting of 
(C). When room temperature reaches thermostat 
setting, relay (B) stops stoker and circulator. 
Timer (E) operates stoker at intervals to keep 
fire going. Limit control (C) also operates cir- 
culator to reduce boiler temperature if necessary 


————— M ——— — 


SCRUMPTIOUS DESSERTS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32) 


with the medium knife and run it 
through once. Then sift the resultant 
powder through a flour sifter so that 
none of the coarse pieces go through. 
Put what won't go through back into 
the grinder or bag or mortar and pound 
some more and sift again until all the 
nuts and caramel have been reduced 
to a fine powdery consistency. Put into 
glass covered jar until ready to use. 


To make the Bavaroise Praliner for 
ten or twelve people, you will need two 
molds holding each about four cups of 
liquid. Heat in the top of a double 
boiler 2 cups of milk. Soak 2 envelopes 
of gelatine in about 1⁄4 cup of water ten 
minutes. Beat the yolks of 8 eggs and 
add to them 3 tablespoons of sugar. Stir 
the hot milk into the yolks, then pour 
it back into the top part of double 
boiler, add the gelatine and stir and 
cook until the custard thickens and 
coats your spoon. Let the mixture cool, 
beating it from time to time with a wire 
whisk. When cold and when it just be- 
gins to jell, add 2 cups of thick cream 
beaten stiff and beat well and add 9 or 
10 tablespoons of the praline powder. 
Pour into molds which have been rinsed 
with cold water, and place in refrigera- 
tor to chill and set. 


When ready to serve, dip the bottom 
of molds into hot water and turn out 
onto round platters. Sprinkle lightly 
over the top of each some more of the 
praline powder and send to the table 
accompanied by a bowl of coffee cus- 
tard, made in the following manner: 


Make 1 cup of very strong cofee. 
Heat in double boiler 2 cups of milk 
with 5 level tablespoons of sugar. When 
hot add the coffee. Beat the yolks of 5 
eggs and add to them gradually the hot 
milk and coffee. Put back in top of dou- 
ble boiler and cook, stirring all the 
while until the custard thickens and 
coats the spoon. Cool, stirring occasion- 
ally. Place in refrigerator until ready to 
serve, well chilled. 


Lity’s Apricot Dessert. Take %4- 
inch-thick slices of brioche or pound 
cake and fry them to a delicate brown 
in butter on both sides. Arrange them 
over the bottom of a serving dish. Cover 
each slice generously with apricot jam. 
Put in a pan on the fire 34 cup of Ma- 
deira wine, 2 lumps of sugar and 1 ta- 
blespoon of apricot jam. Stir until 
heated through. Pour over the slices of 
cake, garnish with blanched pistache 
nuts (not salted) and serve at once. 


Coconut Ice Cream. Make three 
holes with an ice pick in a coconut, 
piercing it where the three soft spots 
are located. Drain and save carefully 
all the milk therein. Next break open 
the coconut by wrapping it in a cloth 
and giving it a few sharp blows with 
a hammer, resting it on the floor or on 
some other hard surface. If by any 
chance the nut has black spots inside, 
it is not good. Discard it and its juice 
and start all over again. You will need 
three coconuts and their milk to make 
enough ice cream for six or eight. 


When the nuts are all open, separate 
the meat from the shell in as large 
pieces as possible. When all the meat 
has been extracted, the next step is to 
cut off all the thin brown outer skin 
with a sharp knife. Drop the pieces as 


you prepare them into a bowl of cold 
water. Next grate all the pieces on a 
coarse grater. This takes forever but it’s 
worth it. 


Put the grated meat in a big bowl, 
saving out, however, about 34 cup of it, 
which is to be sprinkled over the ice 
cream before serving. To the grated 
coconut in the big bowl, add 4 cups of 
boiling water. Beat thoroughly and 
work it together with a wooden spoon 
and let it stand for ten minutes to cool. 
Now place a sieve over a bowl, line it 
with a large clean piece of heavy cheese- 
cloth. Place about a third of the moist- 
ened coconut in it, gather up the ends 
of the cloth and proceed to squeeze the 
cloth, tight, to extract every drop of 
juice. Repeat the process until all the 
coconut has been squeezed dry of its 
own juice and the water which was 
poured over it. 


You should now have about 4% cups 
of milky water. Cover the bowl with 
waxed paper and a plate and place in re- 
frigerator to cool thoroughly. The cream 
in the coconut will float to the top, just 
as it does in real milk. When this hap- 
pens, skim it all off carefully with a 
spoon. It should give you about 1% 
cups of smooth delicious cream. Now 
measure out five or six tablespoons of 
sweetened condensed milk and thin it 
by adding 1 cup of the left-over, now 
very watery-looking milky water. Add 
to this the coconut milk which you 
drained from the three coconuts, and 
last of all stir in the coconut cream. 
All together you should have about 5 
cups of liquid ready to be frozen in the 
usual manner. 


If you like, add about % cup more 
from the top of the watery milk to 
stretch. the amount a bit. Pour it all 
into the freezing cylinder of your 
freezer (2-qt. size), and pack it, using 
l cup of ice cream salt to every 4 cups 
of cracked ice. Turn until so stiff you 
can't turn any more. Now remove the 
lid carefully and the dasher, scrape 
well, pack the ice cream down, put 
waxed paper over the top, and replace 
the lid, carefully plugged with a cork. 
Drain the freezer and repack, using only 
1 cup of salt to 5 of ice. When ready to 
serve, remove from ice, wipe the top 
clean before opening, and turn out into 
a chilled bowl. Sprinkle the grated coco- 
nut which you held in reserve over the 
whole and garnish the dish with limes 
cut in quarters. A little lime juice is 
squeezed by each person over the cream 
before eating. For six or eight. 


SLICED ORANGES WITH CARAMEL AND 
Cmorrep Pecans. First make some 
caramel. Put 1 cup of granulated sugar 
in a deep aluminum pan and moisten 
it with % cup of cold water. Place pan 
on fire and cook without stirring until 
a light golden brown, then remove from 
fire and add to it 1 cup of hot water. 
Be careful not to burn yourself, for it 
will bubble way up. Place back on fire 
and stir until caramel is melted, then 
continue cooking without stirring until 
thick and syrupy, about seven minutes. 


Cool while you peel with a sharp 
knife six or eight big navel oranges 
(one for each person) cutting well into 
the fruit so that you slice off every bit 
of white membrane. Then put the 

(Continued on page 56) 
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THE ONLY "BEST" REMEDY 
FOR WINTER'S CHILLS AND ILLS 


From now till Easter and after— it's "Sun-Days and 
Holidays only" in Miami Beach. This year extra thou- 
sands are revelling in the more complete recreation 
facilities, the company of headline names, the better 
accommodations that, year after year, make Miami Beach 
the invariable choice of America's smartest vacationists. 
This year YOU can join them here in the gay sports and 
pastimes, the peaceful pursuits of surf and sunshine. 
Because there's more room than ever before— new 
accommodations for extra thousands added in this fifth 
consecutive year of record construction. 

So, for the rest of the winter, or even for a few days 
respite from sleet and snow, there's only one "best" 
answer. You'll find it in Miami Beach —"the Brightest 
Spot on Winter's Map." 


JM Ze COLORS! 


Photos, facts and figures—complete details for 
making final plans. The coupon will ia 
your copy of this new, all-color Miami Beac 
booklet. There's no obligation of course. Mail it today! 


MIAMI BEACH CHAMBER OF COMMERCE (2) 
Miami Beach, Florida 


Please send the new Miami Beach Booklet 


Name 
Address 
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The charm and beauty of the Orient . . . with its 
instinctive friendliness . . . its intuitive understand- 
ing of modern ways . . . is reflected in the pleasant 
shipboard life you will enjoy on the swift, modern 
liners of N.Y.K. Follow friendly sea trails . . . for 
from troubling headlines. * You will agree, with 
thousands of other American trovelers, that seldom 
has a voyage been more delightful. Or for what 
is offered, more inexpensive and luxurious, regard- 
less of the class of service selected. To Japan... 
China . . . around the Pacific . . . or South America 
... the splendid fleet of N.Y.K.'s "Ships of Friend- 
ship" creates magic wherever you choose to go. 


PACIFIC COAST TO JAPAN... 
round-trip fares: 
Ist Class from $595 Tourist Cabin from $245 


Subject to change 
PACIFIC COAST TO SOUTH AMERICA by modern 
motor liners—Yasukuni Maru and Heiyo Maru... 


N-Y-K: LINE 


(JAPAN MAIL) 


N.Y.K.'S GREAT 
NEW MODERN FLEET 


The first of 9 new passenger 
vessels, the Nitto Mary, 16,500 
fons gross, will enter the Cali- 
fornia service in March, 1940. 
All first class cabins and pub- 
lic rooms of this liner will be 
air-conditioned, 

When: this shipbuilding pro- 
gram is completed, the N.Y. K, 
fleet will contain 149 vessels, 


aggregating 1,010,000 
tons, à E 


Lowest all year 


SEE YOUR OWN TRAVEL AGENT, or write 
Dept. 23, N.Y. K. Line: 25 Broadway, New 
York; 551 Market St., San Francisco; 1404 
Fourth Ave., Seattle; 333 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago; 518 W. óth St., Los Angeles, or 
any Cunard White Star Ltd. Office, 


INVITATION: 


TO ENJOY SMART RESORT LIFE IN THE 
MIDST OF HAVANA'S FASCINATING GAIETY 


* The largest hotel in the tropics offers you 


Outside Single Room complete vacation enjoyment. ..sea-side loca- 
with Bath $5 a day up; 


Double $9 up per day. 


NN 


tion, salt-water pool, tennis and badminton 
courts, archery ranges. * Dining and dancing 
on open terraces overlooking magnificent gar- 
dens... night life in "Bajo la Luna’, Havana's 
most distinctive, new supper club. 
: Apply TRAVEL AGENTS, the Resident Manager in Havana, 
or the New York Office, 17 East 42nd Street. (V Anderbilt 6-4131.) 
; Wi he ee aa s gren 
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TIDES OF TASTE IN TABLES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


soft patina of wood, the glow of color- 
ful porcelain, to so much brittleness. 


Perhaps as a reaction to all this glit- 
ter, we find color more prominent in 
the tables of 1933. One of the most 
successful of these was designed by 
Joseph B. Platt, now House & Gar- 
DEN's decorating consultant. This had 
a red lacquer top and on it he used 
silver luster plates and red Bristol glass 
candelabra. 


Colored cloths came in in a big way 
this same year—pastel damasks for 
formal occasions, and more brilliant 
linens for outdoor These chal- 
lenged one's ingenuity and the ensem- 
ble idea came to table setting. Any 
china and glass looks well on a white 
cloth, but to achieve a harmonious set- 
ting on red and white stripes takes 


use, 


some thought. 
DARK CLOTHS 


Dark table cloths, a revolutionary 
idea in table settings, were first shown 
in House & GanpEN in April, 1935. 
The setting was a gay Spring table and 
the cloth of sapphire blue linen with 
an appliqué pattern of big white tulips 
and green leaves was specially made for 
this scheme by an exclusive New York 
linen house. From then on one began 
to hear about dark cloths. Some 
hostesses would have none of them. 
Others were intrigued by the dramatic 
possibilities of a dark background for 
silver, china and crystal. 


For better or worse, dark cloths grew 
in popularity until finally a leading 
New York department store launched 
a collection of dark table linen which 
was immediately successful. This was 
in September, 1936. With the revival 
of elegance and the present interest in 
rich Edwardian color, dark table linens 
are an exciting and appropriate note 
more and more in evidence. 


COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG 


The next two years saw the influence 
of Williamsburg and 18th Century dec- 
oration triumphant. Elegance returned 
to our homes and to our tables. The 
cool, bare effects of modernism gave 
way to charm and the old familiar 
things that everyone understands. Oval 
and round tables appeared again, fine 
damask was in demand, silver grew 
more elaborate, china more delicate, 
glass thinner. Colors of table linens 
went to extremes—pastel shades or 
rich, deep hues. Tables blossomed forth 
in the Victorian manner, in the Early 
American style, in the Regency. 


FASHIONS AND TABLE SETTINGS 


Today styles in table setting go hand 
in hand with the feminine, elaborate 
style in clothes—gossamer sheer table 
linen trimmed with fine embroidery 
and appliqué, fine china in delicate 
flowery designs, and silver patterns ex- 
quisitely detailed in design and work- 
manship. 


House & GanpEN's problem in plan- 
ning a table setting is three-fold—to 
show you the new trends, to achieve an 


‘attractive ensemble, as the couturiers 


say, and to make a dramatic picture. 


Three things must be carefully thought 
out; the background, which gives the 
main color note; the centerpiece, which 
provides the decorative element; and 
the appointments of the individual 
place which supply the news and in- 
terest. These things must be not only 
right in themselves, they must hang to- 
gether and blend into an attractive 
whole. 


COLOR APPEAL 


As the majority of these tables are 
photographed in color, and as the vari- 
ous appointments are selected partly 
for their color appeal, we look to the 
background of the table cloth, or paint- 
ed table top, to give the main color 
interest. If a new pattern in china is 
the star performer, we select a cloth to 
emphasize or contrast with the plates. 
Or a new shade in linen may he the 
feature. In this case china, glass and 
centerpiece are keyed accordingly, al- 
ways keeping in mind the picture as a 
whole. 


Perhaps you have wondered why so 
few white table cloths have appeared in 
this series. This is not because we do 
not approve of white table cloths, or 
that white cloths are not just as good 
as they ever were. But a gleaming white 
expanse of background is not good for 
color photography and defeats the main 
purpose of the picture, which is to show 
an interesting table ensemble in color. 


THE CENTERPIECE 


Table setting is so much a matter 
of personal taste that it is impossible 
to lay down hard and fast rules or give 
specific advice. The centerpiece should 
conform more or less to the character 
of the table and should be selected in 
relation to the silver, linen, glass and 
china. There are endless charming 
things to use in the center of the table 
besides flowers—figurines, fruit, and 
antique silver urn or old Lowestoft 
soup tureen, clusters of coral and shells, 
porcelain birds, groups of china ducks 
for a country table, decorative arrange- 
ments of vegetables for a harvest din- 
ner. Don't be afraid to use unconven- 
tional things provided they are interest- 
ing in your scheme, and don't be afraid 
of a little fantasy. 


FESTIVE DINNERS 


For formal dinners, you will natural- 
ly use your best party things, your 
beautiful sterling silver, fine damask, 
lace or sheer organdy, delicately flow- 
ered china, tall erystal glasses and tall 
candlesticks or candelabra. For festive 
occasions—Christmas, ^ Thanksgiving, 
anniversaries, get away from the con- 
ventional flower bowl and try an ar- 
rangement of some unusual objects in 
the center of the table. Summer and 
outdoor tables offer the greatest chance 
for original effects. Here you can cut 
loose in colored linens, brilliant pot- 
tery and any centerpiece that suits your 
fancy and plays up the theme of the 
table. 


After all, a successful dinner party 
is the most civilized form of entertain- 
ing. It demands the best you have in 
ideas, taste and the material things that 
go on the table. 


TIDES OF TASTE IN TABLES 


Dark table linen made its début in-this setting published in 
1935. The cloth is sapphire blue linen with a border of appliqué 
white tulips and green leaves. China is blue and green; flowers 
at the table ends are white crocuses in green pots; fruit in center 


An asymmetrical setting for a modern dining room of 1935, 
when glass-topped tables were in the ascendant. This table is 
sapphire glass. Mats, white linen; silver for the service plates; 
and a white shell centerpiece spilling purple and red grapes 


This luncheon table, published as recently as 1939, shows 
dark table linen again a style factor. Here bands of tangerine and 
white printed organdy decorate a midnight blue linen cloth. 
China, a brilliant floral pattern, is in the same vivid coloring 
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YOUR READY-MADE HODGSON HOME CAN BE 
JUST THE HOUSE FOR YOUR SETTING 


Building a house brings lasting satis- 
faction when there's complete har- 
mony between design and location. 
Hodgson helps you select a house that 
will live serenely in your landscape. 
Our catalog offers many designs in 
the pleasing New England tradition. 
Or you may dictate the plans to suit 
yourself, and within several weeks 
your Hodgson House can bo ready to 


HODGSON 


welcome you to a lifetime of charm- 
ing, weather-proof comfort. Local la- 
bor erects it quickly from completely 
carpentered, painted sections. 

Seo the furnished prefabricated 
houses in New York and Boston and 
at Dover, Mass. Or write for Catalog 
GW-1, which also shows ready-made 
kennels, guest houses, camp houses, 
greenhouses, and other buildings. 


HOUSES 


E. F. HODGSON CO., PIONEER IN PREFABRICATION 
1108 Commonwealth Ave., Boston; 730 Fifth Ave., at 57th St., New York 


by installing a Shepard 
HomeLIFT. It will 
M take you up and down 
at the touch of a but- 
ton. No effort, fatigue, 
strain—a boon to 
older folk and invalids. 


The HomeLIFT is the 
patented, automatic home elevator that 
operates from electric lighting circuit 
at less than a cent a day. Simple— 
SAFE—moderate cost, easy terms. 
For new and old homes. Hundreds in 
use. Write for booklet. 


THE SHEPARD ELEVATOR CO. 


Builders of Finest Office and Hotel Elevators 
2429 Colerain Ave, ^e Cincinnati, Ohio 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


! Avoid Stairway Hazards 


HomeLIFT is the Original Invalid 
Elevator Built by Experts 


[PLAN YOUR HOME| 
5 eee SHORT HILLS,NJ 


Protected residential plots in rolling 
we wooded land, divided to suit 
the needs of acceptable people. 


STEWART HARTSHORN 


Homes to suit every climate, Exterior photo 
phs and complete floor plans of each. One and 
tory homes, 4 to 10 rooms, 1 and 2 buths 
fot home builders 


Each home an architectural gem. Id: 
urchit realtors, and material dealers 
mplete plans available—OK for F, H, A 


Cheek 
Attractive Homes—62 Frame Homes, $1.00 
Better Homes—2 Brick Homes, $1,00 
Enchanted Homes—62 Stucco Homes, $1.00 

ALL 3 BOOKS AND FREE INTERIOR BOOK 
-Group price $2,00 mj 
Cash, check, money order or C,O,D.—Money back if not 
vatishod. 

CLEVELAND PUBLICATIONS, Dept. A-10, 

810 E. Gist St. Los Angeles, Calif. 


Founder 


| 
| HARTSHORN ESTATE 


| Telephone 7-0125 


The February issue of 
House & Garden 
will be on sale January 19th 
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BOOKLETS 


Just write to the addresses given for any of these 
and other interesting booklets on page 43, Sec- 
tion II, They’re free unless otherwise specified. 


Travel 


ENCHANTING HAVANA—A city of 
old world elegance star-studded 
tropical nights . . . sun drenched beaches 
... golf courses and race tracks ... 
Easily and safely reached by boat or 
plane. Write for booklet to the New 
York offices of Tug Nationa HOTEL 
or Cusa AT 17 East 42np STREET, 
Derr, HG-1, New Yorx Crry. 


THE GREAT WHITE FLEET—The 
peaceful colorful ports of the Caribbean 
are being served just as faithfully and 
dependably as ever by the United Fruit 
Company's spotless fleet. Write for their 
booklet which details rates and ports 
of call for cruises ranging from a week 
to sixteen days. Unirep Fruir Com- 
PANY, Dert. HG-1, 632 FIFTH AVENUE, 
New York Crry. 


JAPAN—The inside cover is a color- 
ful map of Nippon and, on the next 24 
pages, enough information to set you up 
almost as an expert on travel in Japan. 
Maps, pictures, transportation facilities, 
hotel accommodations and rates, his- 
tories and secrets about every important 
tourist goal presented in an attractive 
booklet. N. Y. K. Lrye, Derr. HG-1, 
25 Broapway, N. Y. C. 


THE DESERT INN, Send for the 
folder picturing this vacation hotel that 
preserves the tradition and spirit of 
early California. It will give you rates 
—and views of the 35-acre park that 
provides “everything under the sun for 
entertainment", Desert Inn, Derr. 
HG-1, PALM SPRINGS, CAL. 


MIAMI BEACH invites you South for 
the winter with a new, colorful booklet 
filled with suggestions and pictures of 
things to do and places to see. There's 
an attraction for every taste—whether 
you plan for zestful, active sports, or 
utter rest and relaxation. Write to 
Miami BEACH CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Derr. HG-1, Mrami Bracu, Fra, 


Building and Household 
Equipment 


THE STORY OF A POPULAR CEL- 
LAR is a “before and after” thriller. 
Every home owner will be keenly inter- 
ested to read this handsome 36-page 
magazine which dramatically presents 
the possibilities of modern heating, arr 
conditioning, and basement moderniza- 
tion. Century ENGINEERING CORP., 
Dert, HG-1, Cenar Rapips, Iowa. 


YOUR GUIDE to Dependable Low- 
Cost Heating, Hot Water and Air Con- 
ditioning is a new edition of an informa- 
tive booklet on Fitzgibbons boilers for 
oil, gas or automatic stoker. Special 
booklet for architects also available on 
request. FITZGIBBONS Botter Co., Derr. 
HG-1, 101 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 


HODGSON HOUSES AND CAMPS, 
catalog of a manufacturer who has been 
producing prefabricated homes since the 
"gay 90's", shows photographs, floor 
plans, prices of attractive ready-to-put 
up homes—and includes camp equip- 
ment, garages, kennels and playhouses. 
E. F. Hopcson Co., Derr. GW-1, 1108 
COMMONWEALTH Ave., Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN PINE CAMERA VIEWS 
shows the versatility of Western Pines— 
their beauty of grain and texture—their 
uses in mouldings, carvings, stairs. It is 
a portfolio of fine photographs, of great 
interest to builder or remodeler. Wrsr- 
ERN PINE AssN. Dept. 50-J, Yeon 
BLoG., PORTLAND, OREGON. 


THE DOOR TO A NEW LIFE offers 
a “lift” to invalids and older folk. It's 
an illustrated story of the Shepard 
Homelift, easily installed in any home, 
operating automatically and safely on 
any lighting circuit. SHEPARD ELEVATOR 
Co., Dert, HG-1, 2429 COLERAIN AVE., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


THE GAYETY AND GLAMOUR of 
glass as an integral part of building and 
decoration in the home is discussed in a 
beautifully produced pamphlet. The age 
of glass in the home has arrived, You 
can learn all about it in “Ways to Im- 
prove your Home with Pittsburgh Glass”. 
Write for booklet. PITTSBURGH PLATE 
Grass Company, Derr. HG-1, 21st 
FLOOR, Grant BLDG., PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


Furniture and Decoration 


EXCEPTIONAL. FURNITURE, by 
such outstanding designers as Joseph 
B. Platt, Jack Herts, Renzo Rutili and 
Virginia Conner is shown against back- 
grounds inspired by William Lescaze, 
in the booklet “Views of Exceptional 
Furniture”. For your copy write to 
Dept. HG-1, Joun Sruart Ixc., FOURTH 
AVENUE AT 32ND STREET, N. Y. C. 


THE ROMANCE of Modern Decora- 
tion is a complete and delightful primer 
on one phase of interior decoration— 
your walls. It will help you to diagnose 
your house, to cater to the physical 
features of each room, select color and 
pattern and choose the right motif for 
period effects. Send 10c. Address JEAN 
McLariN, Dept. K-13, IMPERIAL PAPER 
& Cotor Corr., GLeNs Faris, N. Y. 


MATCH YOUR ROOMS to Your Per- 
sonality . . . shows how to design lino- 
leum floors that incorporate your own 
decorative ideas—to get custom effects 
at ready-made prices, with insets, fea- 
ture strips and borders. It also shows 
the decorative potentialities of wall 
linoleum. Send 10c. CONGOLEUM-NAIRN, 
Inc., Derr. HG-1, Kearny, N. J. 


TRUTYPE REPRODUCTIONS. Two 
attractive booklets describe the grace 
and beauty of fine maple and mahogany 
furniture copied by expert craftsmen 
from authentic Early American pieces. 
Starton, Derr. HG-1, 557 E. First Sr., 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND, 


BUYING GUIDE FOR FINE FURNI- 
TURE is a very timely booklet. The 
cabinet maker's art which produces the 
cherished pieces of today is explained, 
and the fallacy of "bargain" furniture 
exposed. Lanpstrom Furniture Co., 
Dert. HG-1, ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS. 


Other Important Booklets 


HOW TO PLAN YOUR WEDDING 
AND YOUR SILVER is a veritable 
"life-saver", with its jottings of things 
to be done in the last three months be 
fore a wedding. It shows some of 
Towle’s loveliest patterns in sterling. 
Send 10c. Tur TOWLE SILVERSMITHS, 
Derr. HG-1, NEWBURYPORT, Mass. 


GOOD WINES FOR THE GREAT 
MOMENTS describes the methods of 
manufacture and qualities of American 
wines, Charmingly written, this booklet 
may open your eyes to the pleasures of 
economically stocking your cellar. 
PLEASANT VALLEY Wine Co., Derr. 
HG-1, RugiMs, New YORK. 


RESTFUL SLEEP. Do you know why 
sheets often become too short? How to 
judge quality? How to make a bed 
properly, and to launder and care for 
linens? It's all told here by an expert 
Urica & Monawk Corton Mitts, Inc. 
Derr. HG-1, 801 State Sr., Urtca, N. Y. 


PIANO IN THE PARLOR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


From the acoustical point of view, 
the curve of a grand piano should face 
the room and the main part of the audi- 
ence. Aside from these considerations, 
you can place your piano exactly where 
you please. It should make a definite 
focus for the room, comparable to a 
fireplace, group of windows, etc.; and 
interesting conversation groups may be 
arranged around it. We suggest four 
on pages 30-31: the Victorian setting 
with piano placed typically across the 
corner; a modern room, with built-in 
bookcases for records, music, etc., 
flanking it; the familiar fireplace-and- 
two-loveseats arrangement, where the 
piano substitutes for the fireplace; and 
a simple Colonial scheme. 


On page 31 is shown a suggestion 
for a special music room, or for a large, 
long living room in a country house. It 
is an echo of the 18th Century French 
salons, which used with such charm 
slender little French chairs, all exactly 
alike, for the evening musicale. 

Having given your piano the proper 
background, take time and thought 
about its care. Tuning is more impor- 
tant than the majority of people real- 


ize, The tension of piano strings is 
regulated exactly at the factory; and 
aside from accustoming your ear to 
wrong pitch and distorted intervals, 
lack of tuning can harm the piano itself. 
Have it tuned every four months. 


The finest fur and felt are used in 
piano construction; and these are a 
natural invitation to moths. You can 
suspend small bags of camphor inside 
the piano to foil their plans. Leave the 
fall-board open for short periods; the 
ivory keys will yellow if they are kept 
in total darkness too long. If keys be- 
come dusty, wipe with a slightly damp- 
ened cloth. 


Modern pianos are not varnished 
they are lacquered to a rich, mirror-like 
finish. Never use furniture polish on 
this type of finish. If the surface be- 
comes dull, wipe with a soft, damp, 
not wet chamois; then wring out the 
chamois and with it rub dry the entire 
surface. Dust with a fine silk cloth. 


And as a last word of caution, vases, 
tapestries and ornaments on a piano 
are not in good taste, and heavy objects 
may mark the finish irreparably. 


The Estey Two-Manual organ is an attractive addition which 
takes up less room than the smallest grand piano. In walnut, 
with silent motor blower (not electrically amplified), it is ex- 
tremely easy to play and has wonderful volume and tone quality 


The new Novachord made its début this Summer in the Ford 
Pavilion at the New York World's Fair. This miraculous instru- 
ment successfully imitates the tones of an entire symphony or- 
chestra. Operated by electricity. Made by the Hammond Organ Co. 


in the S un 
af PALM SPRINGS 


*'For Good Health,” your place 
isat the Desert Inn this winter. 
Carefree, informal days under 
smiling skies...your own bun- 
galow in a 35-acre garden estate 
in a setting of scenic splendor. 
Swimming pool, tennis and 
badminton courts...an all-grass 
golf course just next door. And 
delicious food! 


-+ Jl years under 
original ownersbip 
and management 
Nellie N. Coffman, 
Earl Coffman and 
George Roberson. 


Send for booklet 


DESERT 
I N N on Sun DINING 
Address Suite 18. 


PALM SPRINGS CALIFORNIA 


Just 3 Hours from Los Angeles 


Rr 


" TESRSSHSSSRUROENAS 


A New 
Home Heating Helps 
That's Free 


It's quite the last word on home 
heating. It's not a lot of hot air and 
bla bla about boilers and such like. 

Instead, it's sort of like a friend, 
who is an expert on all kinds of 
home heating, dropping in for a 
chat. He, like this book, knows 
better than to go into a tiresome 
technical lingo. 

He just talks about the every- 
day, easy-to-understand things 
about the best kind of heating to 
fit your particular needs, and size 
of your pocketbook. 

You would ask him a lot of ques- 
tions. Those questions are right in 
this "Home Heating Helps" along 
with the answers. Some say it's the 
best part of the book. 

Send for it. See for yourself the 
help it can be. May save you money. 


CORPORATION 


Irvington, New York 
Zanesville, Ohio 


SKI SPREE IN CANADA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46) 


STE. ADELE (MONT ROLLAND STATION, 49 
MILES NORTH OF MONTREAL) 


Chantecler Inn offers great comfort 
in a charming Winter club atmosphere, 
which attracts a dashing young crowd 
and a jolly older one. The Inn uses 
lovely native architecture and handi- 
crafts in its decoration—pine paneling, 
homespun curtains, wood-pegged furni- 
ture—all most becoming to its locale 
among snow-blanketed hills. Ski trails, 
well cut and marked, lead you astray in 
all directions, the famous Maple Leaf 
going as far as Montreal, fifty miles 
back, or up forty more to St. Jovite. 


Just behind the Inn are the Goodeve 
and McTaggart runs, the latter expert 
stuff; in front, an excellent slalom hill, 
tow-serviced, encourages you to perfect 
your technique. If you are still what is 
politely referred to as a novice, you can 
make the most of golden hours wob- 
bling over the practice slopes under the 
watchful eye of the ski-pro, but this is 
fun, too! At night the clever young 
manager organizes lounge parties with 
every gay game from horse racing to 
“Information, Please”. You become one 
happy family until about eleven when 
everybody suddenly collapses like 
sleepy children. The last week in Janu- 
ary, Chantecler stages a carnivalistic 
“Féte de Nuit" with costumes and fire- 
works, which are something to behold 
spilling over the soft white landscape. 
54 MILES 


STE. MARGUERITE STATION, 


FROM MONTREAL 


Another of the fine hotels at Ste. 
Marguerite is the Chálet Cochand, pre- 
dominantly French Canadian and a 
grand place to go to know these delight- 
ful people. Also a chance to take your 
college French out of cold storage. The 
Chálet is usually crowded with gay 
groups who know good food and wines 
as well as good skiing and come up to 
Valhalla Tavern for them. The Chálet's 
latest brain child is their rustic Alpine 
Hut at the top of Twin Mountain. A 
steel cable chair whisks you up here 
where you can have tea or lunch before 
your exciting run down. 


Louis Cochand, local boy who made 
good in the Kandahar, is now pro here, 
after a season in Switzerland, where he 
says he went to learn to ski. This sounds 
pretty funny to anyone who has seen 
him throw himself down two tortuous 
miles of steep Mont Tremblant, reach- 
ing bottom a few minutes later, perfect- 
ly upright. All activities are illuminated 
for night fun and the Aurora Borealis 
is usually on full tilt, too, casting a fes- 
tive glow over everything. 


VAL MORIN, 56 MILES FROM MONTREAL 


Like many another Laurentian hotel, 
gracious Far Hills Inn offers facilities 
for all Winter games in a delightful set- 
ting. But, more than the others, it has 
a wonderfully quiet quality which 
makes us look forward to our next trip 
up there to do not a thing but rest. It 
really relaxes us just to think of sitting 
on the wide stone terrace, high up over 
Mount Gilbert, overlooking the serene 
white hills that inspired Kipling’s “Our 
Lady of the Snows”. The air is brittle 
with dry cold and weighted with the 
tonic smell of cedar and spruce. It is so 


quiet that we can hear tufts of snow 
slide from the slippery pine needles. 
Below, on the long slopes, we can see 
the skiers—red, blue, brown and black 
blobs busily reaching their destinations. 
At five, a waiter brings a cup of strong, 
hot tea and we sip it, watching the rosy 
tinges of the setting sun over the snow. 


For less weary souls, there is much 
activity tobogganing, sleighing and that 
lost art, snow-shoeing—besides, of 
course, very nice cross-country skiing. 


And, for speed, Hill J. C. 
STE. AGATHE, 63 MILES FROM MONTREAL 


Many prominent Montreal families 
have homes here so it is a favorite gath- 
ering place for the young smart set. 
Laurentide Inn, on Lac du Sable, run 
by the attractive Mr. Harrison, is always 
packed with ski enthusiasts who come 
by train or plane from Montreal. The 
ski lands hereabouts are considered by 
the knowing to be the finest in the Laur- 
entians. Besides good slalom and jump- 
ing hills which are illuminated for night 
work, there are 100 miles of fine open 
trails through low brush land dotted 
with farmhouses. The East and West 
Trails, one ten miles and the other one 
and a half, are most popular. For the 
brave only is the David downhill, drop- 
ping 1440 feet in a mile. Like all French 
Canadian towns, Ste. Agathe is hockey 
mad and has thrilling games, well 
played in the local coliseum. For tamer 
sport it’s fun to visit quaint neighboring 
villages by sleigh, stopping off at a 
friendly farmhouse for steaming pea 
soup to warm your return trip. 


ST. yovrre, 81 MILES FROM MONTREAL 


The Wheeler family, well known and 
liked in these parts, has owned Gray 
Rocks Inn for two generations, building 
a reputation for its superb moose hunt- 
ing, by plane far north, and for its ex- 
cellent skiing. It’s a seasoned, homey 
place, in wilder country than most Laur- 
entian spots, which makes it wonderful 
for you who want peace with your ski- 
ing. You may stay at the hotel or in one 
of the nice small cabins close by. Sports- 
men speak fondly of the Tap Room, 
dwelling with fervor on the ale. The 
35-meter jump, fast downhill runs and 
some 125 miles of wide trails are strong 
attractions, as is Sugar Hill, a tremen- 
dous slope beside the Inn. 


St. Jovite marks the end of the nine- 
ty-mile Maple Leaf Trail, which the 
Appalachian Club of Boston makes a 
regular yearly pilgrimage. They give it 
four days of constant skiing, stopping 
to rest in Ste. Agathe, Ste. Adéle and 
Val Morin. This is kingly sport! 


Mr. Wheeler's brother, fancying dog- 
sledding, has a hundred or more Alas- 
kan and Siberian huskies which he 
races and sells to people like Admiral 
Byrd. He will let you ride behind a team 
of them for a quite different thrill. The 
handsome brutes are half wolf, with a 
tendency to chew each other, which is 
why they are kept chained far apart. 
But the puppies are lambs and you will 
probably take one of them home with 
you. Besides the skiing there are other 
temptations to lead the outdoor life, like 
tobogganing, skating, ice hockey and 
that droll Scotch game, curling. 
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Whether you are still struggling with 
simple “snow plows”... or can take 
a Gelandesprung in your stride... 
even if you can’t ski at all... come 
to Mont TmEeMBLANT for a winter 
holiday equalling Europe's best! 

To Skiers, Mont TaEMBLANT offers 
more downhill “mileage.” You're kept 
fresh for run after run because you 
needn't climb an inch! Step from 
Mont TnrMBLANT's door to North 
America's longest Chair Ski Lift—, 
4,900 feet in length, with a vertical 
rise of 1,300 feet. Ride up to eight 
of the sportiest trails in America— 
three of them with exciting drops of 
two thousand feet in two miles! 

Not ready for "express train" run- 
ning downhill? Then you can choose 
no better spot than Mont TREM- 
BLANT to improve your technique! 
Mont TnEMBLANT's new Ski School 
is under the direction of the world- 
renowned Hans Falkner—founder of 
the internationally-celebrated Aus- 
trian School at Ober-Gurgl. A few 
chats with Erling Strom in the ski 
shop will add infinitely to your 
knowledge of waxes, boots and 
bindings. 

Even if you've never had a pair of 
skis under your feet, Mont Trem- 
BLANT still offers all the delights of 
a Continental winter right in your 
A few days in the 
bracing air of the Laurentians will 
bring the flush of radiant health 
to your cheeks . . . a new edge to 
your appetite . . . soothing relaxation 


own America! 


to stormy nerves. 

Choose accommodations to fit your 
taste and budget from Mont Trem- 
BLANT's variety. Fifty rooms with 
private baths in the handsome new 
Lodge. Twelve de-luxe rooms; 
with adjacent 
baths in the smaller Lodge; a beauti- 


twenty-three rooms 


fully appointed eight-room cottage; 
forty cabins ranging in size from 


one to four rooms. Come up! 


Whit yu Lege 
Lec Mercier, PQ 


anada 


Telephone ST. JOVITE 83 
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“HOW LONG 


THE HEATING 
SYSTEM IN MY 
HOME?” 


"ONLY A 
FEW HOURS Heating Contractor 


TO INSTALL a modern comfort- 
giving welded steel boiler that can 
be skidded into place and con- 
nected up quickly. You'll be only a 
few hours without heat. It's an easy 
job, with a — 


FITZGIBBONS 


STEEL BOILER 


9| MOST ECONOMICAL IN FUEL? 


Then you are set for the worst the 
winter can bring — you can watch 
the falling thermometer and hug 
yourself in glee in the bone-deep 
warmth-comfort that the Fitzgib- 
bons Steel Boiler provides in your 
home, just as it is doing right now 
in thousands of similar homes. You 
can pay the fuel bills with a smile, 
too. A fuel-dollar goes lots farther 
in a Fitzgibbons Steel Boiler. 


Whether you now have or are 
about to install oil burner, stoker 
or gas burner, give it a Fitzgibbons 
steel boiler to work with, and dis- 
cover a new high in both comfort 
and economy. Automatic domestic 
hot water, too, with no storage tank. 


GET THE FACTS NOW about the 
boiler that “costs little more to 
own and less to operate.” 


Mail the coupon TODAY. 


Fitzgibbons Boiler Co., Inc. 
101 Park Ave., New York, N.Y, 


Send me Catalog HOC—3 describing Fitz- 
gibbons Steel Heating Boilers and Air 
Conditioners for residences. 
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WILL IT TAKE 
TO MODERNIZE 
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require them, the following wines— 
white chablis (of not an expensive 
Lype) , port, sherry, claret and Madeira. 
On the sideboard, ready to add their 
final touch of flavouring—kirsch (ex- 
cellent on fruit and vanilla ice cream), 
framboise (dribble a little of this over 
raspberry ice), créme de menthe, 
Grand Marnier (ever flavor a soufflé 
with this?) and Cointreau. These ih 
pretty little flagons can be quite dec- 
orative. 


oranges in the refrigerator to chill a 
while, Later slice them crosswise in 
even quarter-inch-thick slices, doing so 
on a plate so as not to lose any of the 
juice. Take care not to disarrange the 
pieces so that the oranges may be re- 
shaped to look like whole ones. 


Arrange them in a shallow dish just 
large enough to hold them, and pour 
over them half of the caramel. Place in 
refrigerator to chill until ready to serve, 
and in the meantime prepare a few 
chopped pecans. Just before serving, 
trickle the rest of the caramel over 
the oranges; sprinkle with chopped 
pecans. 


Sometime when you are giving a 
buffet party for a dozen or more people, 
make double the amount of caramel, 
arrange a dozen or more oranges on a 
large platter and prepare as above, but 
as an added embellishment, cover the 
oranges just before serving with a veil 
of caramelized spun sugar, ordered from 
your favorite confectioner. Lift it care- 
fully from the box in which it arrives, 
and spread it over the entire dish of 
oranges and serve at once. I guarantee 
even the fanciest of fancy guests will 
be impressed. 


Prunes STUFFED wiru BLANcHED 
ALMONDS IN Port. Soak 1% pounds of 


| large prunes overnight, having first 


washed them very thoroughly. Cook 
them in the morning in the water in 
which they soaked until tender and un- 
til practically no juice is left. Cool. 


In the meantime blanch !4 pound of 
almonds and soak them in cold water 
a while to whiten them. With a sharp 
knife carefully remove the pits from the 
prunes and replace them with the al- 
monds leaving a little of the almonds 
sticking out so that they will show. 
Place the prunes, as you prepare them, 
side by side in a shallow enamel pan. 
Pour over them any prune juice you 
have left, and then cover the prunes 
with a good red port. 


Simmer gently for two minutes, then 
lift the prunes carefully out one by one 
and arrange them symmetrically on a 
shallow dessert platter and pour over 
them the hot juice. If you have any 
blanched almonds left over garnish the 
prunes with them. Serve very cold. For 
six. 


Hazetnut SOUFFLÉ, Tt is necessary 
to serve two soufflés in order to have 
ten people served quickly enough. You 
will need for this 4% pound of blanched 
hazelnuts. These are procurable already 


MERRY MIXINGS 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


STANDING AND Lytnc. In the care of 
wines and liquors, these commendable 
libations are of two classes—those kept 
standing up and those lying down. The 
standees include all the spirits—whis- 
kies, gins, rums and brandies, a forti- 
fied wine such as Madeira, and the 
liqueurs. Some would exclude the 
Madeira and keep it on its side, lying 
horizontally, with other bottled wines. 
The standees do not require a cellar— 
any closet will house them perfectly. 


SCRUMPTIOUS DESSERTS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 


prepared, but they may be prepared at 
home in the same way as you would 
blanch almonds. This must be done a 
day or so before you will need them 
and they must be allowed to dry out 
thoroughly in a warm place. 


The morning of the day you will make 
the soufflés place the nuts in a pan in 
a moderate oven to toast slightly. Let 
them cool completely before putting 
them through the nut chopper or meat 
grinder. Use the medium cutter and put 
them through once, then put them 
through the second time using the finest 
cutter. This should make almost 2 scant 
cupfuls of powdered nuts. 


When ready to make the soufflés, 
clarify enough butter to have % cupful. 
Put it in the top part of double boiler. 
Heat together 2 cups of milk with 1 cup 
of granulated sugar and add a split va- 
nilla bean. Let it infuse a few minutes, 
Now add 6 level tablespoons of flour to 
the butter and place pan over direct 
heat on a low flame. Cook the butter 
and flour together without browning for 
about a minute, stirring with a wooden 
spoon. Then add gradually the hot milk, 
from which you have removed the vanil- 
la bean. When thick and smooth, place 
over boiling water and stir in gradually 
the well-beaten yolks of 8 eggs. Add 3 
teaspoons of vanilla. 


Remove from fire and cool slightly 
while you butter two 2-quart baking 
dishes and sprinkle them inside with 
granulated sugar. Now fold into the 
custard the ground hazelnuts, and when 
well mixed fold in the stiffly beaten 
whites of 10 eggs, folding in first about 
a third of the whites, then the rest. 
When the whites have all disappeared, 
put the mixture carefully into the two 
dishes. Place in a moderate oven (325 
F.) for about thirty-five to forty-five 
minutes or until well risen and brown 
on top. Two minutes before removing 
from oven, sprinkle the tops of them 
copiously with confectioners’ sugar. 
Serve immediately, accompanied by a 
bowl of well chilled, slightly beaten 
cream and a bowl of confectioners’ 
sugar. For ten or twelve. 


Apricot Upsmpe-pown Cake. First 
light your oven, setting the heat regu- 
lator to register 375? F. Put !4 pound of 
butter in an oblong baking or cake tin 
measuring 11 by 7 by 1% inches. Place 
in oven just long enough to melt the 
butter, then remove from oven and add 
l tightly packed cup of light brown 
sugar, and spread it evenly over the 
bottom of the pan. Open a large can 


Wine is laid on its side so that the 
wine can always touch the cork, thus 
keeping the latter in condition. A wet 
cork does not admit air. On the other 
hand, wine can become “corked” or 
cloudy. A corked wine, from a mouldy 
or defective cork, has an unpleasant 
taste. Hence a host first pours, smells 
and tastes a small portion before serv- 
ing his guests. Some dry sherries, kept 
too long in bottle, acquire a "bottle" 
taste. 


of halved pitted apricots and drain 
well, but save the juice. Lay the apri- 
cot halves, cut side up, on top of the 
sugar. 


Now sift some cake flour and measure 
out 1 cup of it. Place in sifter and add 
1 teaspoon of baking powder. Now sepa- 
rate the yolks from the whites of 3 eggs. 
Beat the yolks until very light, then add 
gradually 1 cup of granulated sugar. 
When very light and creamy add 5 
tablespoons of the apricot juice, mix 
well, then sift and fold in gradually the 
flour and baking powder. Now beat the 
whites until stiff and fold them care- 
fully into the mixture. Pour over the 
apricots and spread evenly, being care- 
ful not to fill the pan too full. It should 
not go quite to the top. If there is too 
much batter put the remainder in 2 or 
3 small individual cake tins to be baked 
at the same time as the big ones. Place 
in 375 F. oven and bake about 35 min- 
utes or until an inserted straw comes 
out clean. Keep in a warm place until 
ready to serve. Turn out upside-down 
on a large platter. Serve a big bowl of 
slightly beaten thick cream with this 
dessert. For six or eight. 


Banana Brazi Nur Cream Pre. 
Grind enough shelled, but not blanched, 
brazil nuts in a nut grinder to produce 
1% eups of powdered nuts. Add to this 
3 tablespoons of granulated sugar. Press 
this mixture over the sides of a pyrex 
pie plate. Next make a cream pudding 
in the following manner. 


Mix together in top of double boiler 
3 level tablespoons of cornstarch with 
4 tablespoons of sugar. Add gradually, 
stirring constantly, 1 cup of scalded 
milk. Stir while cooking until very thick 
(about ten minutes), then thin with % 
cup of cream. When hot again, add 
slowly the well-beaten yolks of 2 eggs. 
Cook five minutes longer, remove from 
fire. When cold, flavor with vanilla and 
fold in % cup of cream, whipped stiff. 


Put a layer of this (using half the 
mixture) carefully over the surface of 
the nut and sugar mixture, then peel 
and slice two ripe bananas and lay them 
symmetrically over the entire surface of 
custard. Cover the bananas with the 
rest of the custard and place in coldest 
part of refrigerator to chill thoroughly 
for several hours. Just before serving, 
the top may be sprinkled with praline 
powder made by grinding or pounding 
glacéed brazil nuts, then sifting them 
through the flour sifter. This is not es- 
sential, but it does look pretty. For 
eight. 
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WHERE THE IMPOSSIBLE 
IS A MATTER OF COURSE 


HE TRADITIONAL hospitality of an 

Hawaiian luau is justas casual as it is 
prodigal. And that’s Hawaii... regally 
casual about the entertainment she 
spreads before the visitor. Anywhere 
else, such hospitality, celebrated with so 
many flowers of so many colors, would 
be impossible. But, in Hawaii, along with 
twelve months of June, it is a matter 
of course, 
There’s no magicabout it. Nature merely 
turned prodigal and casually showered 
Hawaii with more things conducive to 
human happiness. Showered her with 
such incomparable attractions as a sea 
warmed to split-degree perfection, whole 
hillsides spattered with an exploded 
rainbow of color, and matchless Waikiki. 
And, while she was about it, Nature turned 
out other island perfections... Hawaii, 
Maui, and Kauai, which with Oahu form 
the four-island group comprising Hawaii 
...all easily reached by plane or steamer, 
each delighting with a rising climax of 
enchanting contrast. 
Taken in any season, Hawaii delights 
the visitor with more variety, exciting 
entertainment, rest, and rejuvenation 
than he will find anywhere else... and 
does it so casually. 
You would find it interesting to drop in 
casually at your Travel Agent’s office. Ask 
him for a copy of “Nani O Hawaii.” 
beautifully illustrated with color photo- 


graphs. Magnificent liners sail frequent- 


ly from Los Angeles, San Francisco, and 
Vancouver, B. C. 


This advertisement is sponsored by the 
Hawaii Tourist Bureau, Honolulu, Hawaii, 


Francisco, Calif.; 1001 FlowerStreet, Los 


Angeles, Calif. A non-profit organization 
maintained for your service by 


THE PEOPLE OF HAWAII 
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TROPIC SUNSET — KAUAI 


ONLY OLDSMOBILE OFFERS THE S 


. 
Mieecec YUU . 
Optional at only $57 extra on the Custom 8 
Cruiser, and the Olds Seventy and Sixty, as well. 


OLDSMOBILE'S magnificent rro H. P. Custom 8 Cruiser stands in 
its own right as America's super-luxury car of moderate price. Add 
Oldsmobile's exclusive Flydra-Matic Drive and you have the most 
modern the world. With Hydra-Matic Drive, you have no 
gears to shift —no clutch to press. You get smoother, more dynamic 
perfi ance and you save on gasoline. Visit your Oldsmobile dealer 


JHIFY STEP ON IT DE-CLUTCM y and try the one BIG new motoring advance of the year! 


OLDS MOBILE “vstom 8 cruiser” 
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SECTION I! 


A 600 BLOOMS FIRST YEAR a 
1500 SECOND YEAR - VERY HARDY! | 


x Flower Growers pent Remarkable Results! 


Now you can have the world' 
flowering 3 plant, the new leani 
pronounced A-zale-ya-mur in your 
garden this year at new, amazingly low 
price! Just picture this great new plant 
—a sensation wherever 


reatest 


rown!—in bril- 
liant new colors, filling your garden with 
loads of rich blooms—actually hundreds 
of them, from August until frost—a 
breath-taking display of unusual beauty! 


A WHOLE GARDEN IN ITSELF! 


admirati ion at I o x 
ce you ir garden thi WED COnU GRIN ci ACTUAL SIZE 
shee the ms, now avail OF BLOOMS! 
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GARDEN BEAUTY BOOK SHOWING AZALEAMUMS, 


OTHER EN GARDEN gei AT LOW PRICES! 
L 


X c juble 
unt on a single — nove ities and 
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rites. Writ 
azin í sted—send coupon or penny postcard TO DAY! 
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R. M. KELLOGG CO., Box 1143, Three Rivers, Mich. 


Please send me a copy of your free, new catalog, showing , 


Azaleamums 
and other garden novelties. 
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Cover design by Pierre Roy 

DESIGNING A GARDEN, PAGE 2 
Richardson Wright analyzes the seven basic principles 
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Designing a garden 


The seven cardinal points to consider before you plant a shrub or sow 


a seed— The garden an extension of the house 


GA gardens start the way successful houses begin—first comes 
a plan. Seven circumstances influence this plan—(1) the lay 
of the land, (2) size of the lot, (3) already existing features and 
natural characteristics, (4) the location and architecture of the 
house, (5) the neighbors or neighboring country, (6) your gardening 
interests, (7) what you can afford to make and maintain. 


THE LAY OF THE LAND. Your garden site may be flat or roll- 
ing, rocky or wooded or cleared. It may lie behind the house (which 
is preferable) or beside it. It may be long and narrow or broad. It 
may be a corner lot or hemmed in by neighbors. It may slope down 
or it may slope up from the house. It may have several levels of 
which you can take advantage. 

If it is flat you will want to divide it; if rolling or sloping, to 
use these changes of level by terracing. A certain amount of grading 
and drainage may be required in order to develop the plan and to 
provide the proper environment for plants. 

Each garden site has its own peculiarity and needs special treat- 
ment. Because of this individuality of site, the owner has a better 
chance to make his garden an expression of his own tastes and 
interests. 


THE SIZE OF THE LOT. Just as you can make even the smallest 
house a gem of architecture and its furnishings show the best of 
taste, so the smallest lot can be developed into an outstanding garden. 
The smaller the lot, the more does it suggest a formal plan. Every 
inch of space must be made to contribute its share of beauty, whether 
that beauty be the color and form of flowers in beds or the contrasting 
serenity of a little lawn. Make use of space, but refrain from filling 
it. In small gardens especially, we must avoid crowding. 

In the small lot, scale is very important—the beds, the lawn, 
the pool, the paths, the garden furnishings and accessories must all 
be in proportion. No one of them should dominate the others. It is just 
as you place small furniture in small rooms. This principle of scale 
applies equally to the 40’ x 60’ lot and to the estate of many acres. 

There should be a proportion, too, between house and garden. 
The size of the house (unless one is a fanatical gardener) can deter- 
mine the extent of the property to be given over to cultivation. 


EXISTING FEATURES. What you find growing on a place, 
especially trees, may influence your plan. If they are important, they 
can be featured and made focal points. Or you may find many rocks, 
which would influence you to make a rock garden or to use the stone 
for division walls and supporting terraces. Or the feature may be a 
brook, which would naturally lead you to develop it into a water 
garden. Or, again, the feature may be a view, in which case you 
would want to frame it with trees and shrubs so that its distant 
enchantment may play a part in the garden picture. 


LOCATION AND ARCHITECTURE OF HOUSE. The successful 
house and garden are planned together. The architect and landscape 
architect or the architect and gardening owner should work together 
from the beginning. The garden should never be an afterthought. 
The success of the architecture of a house depends on its immediate 
garden surroundings. A good house is worthy of a good setting. 


Today most houses are planned so that the living and playing 


are in the rear. Real estate restrictions regulate the distance the house 
stands from the street and from neighboring property lines on each 
side. These open areas give chance for planting. It is usual for the 
greater area to be behind the house, and there the garden should be 
laid out as an extension of the rooms which face it. Later we shall 
come to that idea of rooms, 

It seems logical that a formal type of house should be sur- 
rounded by a garden that is formal in character. The lay of the land 
and existing features may not permit this. In that case the immediate 
surroundings are fairly formal and make a transition into more dis- 
tant informality. 


NEIGHBORS AND NEARBY COUNTRY. Americans are just 
beginning to realize the value of garden privacy. There was a time 
when to fence or hedge or wall in a garden seemed undemocratic, 
un-American. Fortunately, we have recovered from that idea. 

We also realize that gardens must have background, that ob- 
jectionable views should be planted out and fine views preserved. 
While you must take neighbors and nearby country into account, a 
good garden, like charity, should begin at home. It is what your 
house, your lot, your personal taste suggest, and not what is the pre- 
vailing style of the neighborhood, that should decide the kind of gar- 
den you make. 


YOUR GARDENING INTERESTS. While America is just now 
coming into its gardening manhood, the amazing growth of the gar- 
den club movement and its attendant benefits is fast producing a 
large body of knowledgeable gardeners. They know what they want. 
They may be interested in wild flowers or in roses, or in trees and 
shrubs, or in alpine plants or herbs or water gardening. These in- 
terests will naturally influence the type of garden. The garden will 
be planned to accommodate them. 

In the past many professional landscape designers were apt to 
disregard the interests of the owner. They were interested only in giv- 
ing the house what they considered to be its proper setting. Landscape 
architects, too, are being educated. Some of them realize that their 
clients know almost as much about gardens as they do and they are 
taking advantage of these interests and including them in their de- 
signs. It must be remembered, however, that planning a garden pat- 
tern is one thing and gardening, or the pursuit of floriculture and 
horticulture, another. Without a plan even the best and the most 
painstaking gardener can go wrong. 


COST OF MAKING AND MAINTAINING. Purse, time and physi- 
cal strength should decide the size of the garden. If you cannot afford 
a gardener, then make no more of a garden than you yourself are 
able to take care of. If you cannot afford to develop the whole plan 
at one time, then budget the work. 

Besides this question of labor and maintenance, you must ask 
other questions: Will you be growing vegetables, fruits and flowers 
for cutting? Will you be saving space for games? Is the soil suitable 
for the kinds of things you want to grow? If it is unsuitable, then 
you must either change your soil or change your choice of plants. 

While the urge to get out and dig may be overwhelming, remem- 
ber that the first essential is to get the skeleton of the garden into 


shape—grading, provision of top soil, drainage, the laying down of 
paths, the building of its enclosure—wall, fence or hedge—provi- 
sion for watering. These are comparable to the structure and plumb- 
ing of a house and come first. If the soil is poor, take time to improve 
it. If focal trees are to be planted, they should go into the first phase 
of the budget. 


Again, one may only make part of a garden this year and other 
sections afterward—say, the foundation and terrace planting now 
and flower beds, lawn, pool, etc., later. 

As the garden extends you must calculate on how it is to be 
maintained. Or, more exactly, who is going to maintain it. Like 
houses, gardens can soon get out of hand. Good housekeeping should 
extend to the property line. Consequently, the cost of maintenance 
must be figured and the figure decide both the size and the kind of 
garden you make. Some types of planting—trees and shrubs especial- 
ly—require a minimum of care. Many flowers demand constant at- 
tention if they are to escape pests and diseases. If you aren't able 
to take care of them or cannot afford a gardener, then it is the better 
part of wisdom to do without them. 


GARDENS AS ROOMS. In talking with professional garden de- 
signers, we hear them use such terms as axis, cross-axes, focal points, 
termini. But before we explain these, let us try to approach garden 
planning from a human aspect. 

Gardens should be an extension of the rooms of the house. Now a 
house has various kinds of rooms, each devoted to its own purpose. The 
entrance has one character and use, the living room another, the kitch- 
en still a third. Compare the parts of a garden to these three—the area 
in front of the house as it faces the road or street is the entrance and 
should have some of the impersonal character found in an entrance 
hall. The flower garden and lawn behind a house are comparable to 
the living room; the vegetable garden and drying yard to the kitchen, 

In making the preliminary studies for a garden, we soon find 
that it begins to become real when we assign these functions to vari- 
ous areas. Moreover, by dividing the property into rooms of different 
character, we give the whole plan diversity of interest—the same 
diversity of interest we have when we pass from an entrance hall to 
a living room and then to a dining room and finally make our way 
into the kitchen and laundry. 


DIVIDING WALLS. In the house the room division is made by 
walls, in the garden, by fences, hedges, arbors and low walls or by 
changes in levels, or by the intervention of lawns. Or it may be 
gained by making the immediate planting of the house formal and 
the rest informal. Garden walls and fences near the house should 
reflect the style of the house architecture, whereas informal areas and 
vegetable gardens can be more rustic. The same discriminating taste 
that goes to make up a good room goes to make a good garden—use 
the right materials in the right places. 


STARTING THE PLAN. First measure the property. Get some 
section scale paper and lay out the (Continued on page 34) 


Different levels give diversity of A desirable view in this garden is 
interest to a garden. They may be focused by the direct path and 
marked with walls, hedges or steps framed by the summerhouse pillars 


Formal and informal plans for 
small places— Making rooms 
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These two garden plans, designed by Charles Downing Lay. 
landscape architect, show how both formal and informal gardens 
can be applied to the same house plan. In the formal design the 
house rooms are matched by corresponding rooms in the garden 


In this long narrow plot three distinct rooms are planned—a 
flower-bordered lawn, then a division of masking shrubs leading 
into a pergola garden, and finally into a paved garden at the rear 


SEMI-FORMAL 


These three plans represent three 
types of garden plans—a formal, bal- 
anced design; a semi-formal oval 
surrounded by informal planting; 
and, to the left, an informal pattern 
where the only formality is adjacent 
to the house and, naturally, in the 
vegetable garden. 

Lay of the land and architecture 
of the house will decide which style, 
formal or informal, the garden will be 


ow to enclose the garden 


Ha~: stated the general preliminary steps to making a garden 
plan, let us take them up in detail. We start with methods of 
enclosure to give privacy, see how these can also be made to conserve 
desirable outside views or exclude the undesirable; and how, within 
the garden, to take advantage of differences of level in the ground 
as we find it, or as we can change it slightly to suit our ideas of what 
the finished garden should be like. 


WALLS, FENCES AND HEDGES, In any building in or around 
a garden, it is better to use local material. If you live in a stony coun- 
try use stone. If stone is scarce, brick is the second choice so long as 
it fits the house architecture and your purse; and, after brick, the 
variety of fencing and then the green walls made by hedges. 

The purpose of such outside enclosures is to mark property 
lines, deter trespass and afford a background and protection for 
plants. Fences and walls also provide a support for vines and espalier 
fruit and flowering shrubs. These walls and fences and hedges, 
with the possible exception of those erected to prevent trespass, need 
not be forbiddingly high or dense. 

Within the garden will be other fencings, smaller in scale and 
lower, by which the various divisions of the garden are separated. 
In order to assure harmony, these should have the same character 
as the outside enclosure. That is, if your garden is surrounded by a 
stone wall, the lower walls should be stone and not brick. Don’t use 
too many kinds of materials; don’t mix too many kinds of textures 
in your garden structures. 

This does not apply, however, to living walls. Thus the boun- 
dary might be marked by a stone or brick wall or a wooden or iron 
fence and the subdivisions marked by hedges. Harmony is necessary to 
the rhythm of garden design; and at times contrast, too, is necessary. 


Matched columnar trees and 
a graduated hedge can frame 
a view. Tall hedges placed at 
each side lead the eye up to it 


Of all the kinds of high 
brick or stone walls, the most 
interesting leaves occasional 
small openings for air currents 


^ 


Plant a steep slope to soil- 
holding plants or else terrace 
it with stone retaining walls 
and stairs to keep its shape 


To illustrate even a very few of the types of walls and fences 
would fill more space than we have at our disposal. Study other gar- 
dens in their actual settings and in books and select the one you like 
best, which fits your type of house and site and budget. There is noth- 
ing nobler than a stone wall, nothing can be more dignified than a 
brick wall or a wall of brick or stone pillars with panels of fencing, 
rustic or decorative, between. Again, some of the splendid wooden 
fences of New England and the South or some of the simplest cottage 
palings may be your choice. 

Hedges can be of two kinds—clipped and natural. A clipped 
hedge, with its trim lines, fits the architecture of most houses. On the 
other hand, on a country place or for an informal garden, shaggy 
hedges and naturalistic borders, whether of evergreen material or 
deciduous, whether of flowering shrubs and trees or the various 
greens and styles of growth found in box and spruce, are eminently 
suitable for this type of informal planting. 


PLANTS FOR ENCLOSING. For a 4' trimmed or unclipped 
hedge, suitable for many suburban places, try glossy abelia, A. 
grandiflora; five-leafed aralia, A. acanthopanax sieboldianus; 
barberries Korean, Mentor, etc., Berberis koreana, mentorensis, 
thunbergi; box, Buxus sempervirens; dwarf burning bush, Euony- 
mus alatus; Japanese holly, Ilex crenata microphylla; Amur privet, 
Ligustrum amurense, and Regel’s, California or European privet; 
Norway spruce, Picea abies; white pine, P. strobus; English cherry- 
laurel, Prunus laurocerasus; Douglas fir, Pseudotsuga mucronata; 
Rugosa roses; Persian lilacs; short-leaf English yew, Taxus baccata 
adpressa, and Japanese cushion, Hatfield and Hicks yews; pyra- 
midal arborvitae, Siberian arborvitae; two of the T'sugas—canaden- 
sis and caroliniana. All these make sturdy hedges. 
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A long, narrow lot can be 
given even greater length by 
beds and path extending to a 
single terminal summerhouse 


Where an arbor runs along 
sloping ground, build a re- 
taining wall below or make a 
raised bed along the lower edge 


It is often possible for the 
garden wall to be built of the 
same stone or brick as the 
house, in this way uniting them 


Walls, fence and hedges outside and inside — Plants for each kind — 
Framing views within and without — The garden's motif 


Taller hedges—6'-8'—can be made of gray birch, Siberian pea- 
tree, European hornbeam, cockspur thorn, European beech, honey 
locust, Japanese holly, California and glossy privets, osage orange, 
Norway spruce, white pine, Lombardy poplar, Douglas fir, shingle 
oak, glossy buckthorn, Hungarian lilac and common lilac, English 
yew, Canadian and Carolina hemlock and blackshaw. 

Hedges that bear colored fruits can be made of barberries, bit- 
tersweet, clematis, Washington thorn, Tatarian honeysuckle, fire- 
thorns, rose species, yews, arrow-wood and nannyberry. Those with 
colored foliage include Japanese, red-leaved and purple barberries, 
the silver red cedar, dwarf Alberta and Koster blue spruces, and 
white poplar. Many of these add winter beauty. 


Vines for fences would list all the climbing roses, clematis, 
actinidia, bittersweet, lighter ampelopsis and honeysuckles, Chinese 
fleece vine, kudzuvine, and glory vine. On walls and trellis, you can 
grow wisteria, ivies, thicker ampelopsis such as Virginia creeper, 
bignonia or trumpet creeper and the more vigorous honeysuckles. 
Some of these have to be supported by trellis or wires. 

Shrubs to espalier on walls include the various fruit trees and 
such flowering plants as Forsythia suspensa, pyracantha, the twisting 
species lilac, Syringa Hers, the climbing roses, Kerria japonica, 
laburnum, dwarf Japanese yew, weigela, Buddleia magnifica, Abelia 
grandifiora, Japanese cherries, rock cotoneaster, Japanese quince 
and flowering crabapples. 


FRAMING THE VIEW. Lucky is the man who has a view from 
his garden. He should frame it, make it a part of his own property. 
This is done by various devices—he can lead the foot and eye to it 
by paths and hedges, he can pronounce it by leaving an opening at 
its most advantageous point, he can place a summerhouse where it 


Backgrounds and divisions 
of gardens may be marked by 
lattice work. Panel effects such 
as this will prevent monotony 
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Where space permits, it is 
desirable to give a formal gar- 
den the contrasting back- 
ground of informal planting 


Even in small gardens a 
path can lead from a pool to 
a terminal seat, giving effect 
of considerably greater length 


commands the vista. If he owns a woods, an allée, long and invitingly 
green, can be cut through the trees. 


Undesirable views are planted out by tall, fast-growing trees 
and shrubs. Or the ground can be graded up at that point and trees 
and shrubs set on this elevation. 


But, returning to desirable views, what if no such outside pan- 
oramas exist? Then you so lay out the paths and planting that you 
create views within the garden. This may use a long, uninterrupted 
central path arched with roses or clipped evergreens, or, in an in- 
formal garden, it may be created by groups of shrubbery with inter- 
vening stretches of lawn. Where the center of the garden offers the 
apex of its attraction, then interest should lead to that, It should be 
“played up” and made a major focus of the garden. 


UNEVEN GROUND. At the expenditure of great money and 
labor any uneven site can be graded to suit a preconceived garden 
plan, but it is better to take advantage of an uneven property and 
make it interesting by some simple device. The very steep slope can 
be terraced with retaining walls or else simply planted to rough vines 
—honeysuckle and sprawling roses such as R. wichuraiana and Max 
Graf or soil-holding iris. Retaining walls create terraces and on these 
the beds and borders are laid out. 


Unevenness can be compensated visually by other ways—plant 
tall shrubs at the bottom of the slope or run raised flower beds along 
the lower edge. We illustrate it here by an arbor on a slope with a 
compensating elevated flower bed. 


MOTIF. A motif is as necessary to a successful garden plan as 
a theme is to a successful piece of music. Whether the design be 
drawn by a professional landscape (Continued on page 34) 
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Of all enclosures, a hedge 
against a fence makes the 
coolest garden background. 
Note how the hedge is planted 


While succeeding evergreens 
in flowery arches seem to in- 
terrupt a view they really suc- 
ceed in framing it pleasantly 


HOW TO GET MONEY 
Homebuilders! Read the feature 


article on home financing methods 
in our February Second Section 


In this little formal modern garden part of 
the plan is balanced each side of a main axis, 
and partly asymmetrical. The cross path and 
slim water canal provide the major cross axes 
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A formal garden is one in which the parts 
are symmetrically balanced. This is the plan 
here, although the positions of the trees and 
corner path vary slightly for a pleasant effect 
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This formal garden is laid on an axis from 
a bay window. The crossing of the paths 1s 
marked by a paved area. Placed at one side, 
a solitary tree relieves the plan’s monotony 
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Pom or informal? 


N the bright lexicon of professional gar- 
den designers are found certain terms, 
representing certain fundamental princi- 
ples which underlie all good garden plan- 
ning, whether it be the grounds of an an- 
cient palace on an Italian hillside or a flat 
plot on an Illinois prairie. Axis is one, cross 
axis another and terminus a third. 

An axis is a line drawn down the length 
of a plot. Cross axes are drawn at right 
angles to this. These are the backbone and 
arms of the garden structure. A terminus 
is the spot where these axes end. 


PLOTTING AXES. We have suggested 
that, before you put a pencil to paper in 
your garden plan, you stand at important 
doors, windows or terraces and porches 
and visualize where and how your garden 
is to lie from these vantage points. Instinc- 
tively you glance from where you stand to 
the farther property line. You are visualiz- 
ing the main axis. When you begin to see 
cross paths dividing the garden into sec- 
tions, you are visualizing cross axes. When 
you imagine a summerhouse or a noble 
tree at the end of the main path and a seat 
or wall fountain or bit of statuary at the 
end of the cross paths you are placing 
termini. The purpose of what you place at 
the end of these axes is not alone to end 
them gracefully, but also to lead the eye 
and the foot as well to them. They are, to 
bring in another term, focal points. 


FORMAL DESIGNS. But, you say, these 
straight lines inevitably would make a 
formal garden and my land calls for an 
informal treatment. Once more we have to 
define terms—what is a formal plan and 
what informal? A formal garden is one 
in which the parts are symmetrically bal- 
anced—they lie each side the main and 


cross axes. This is called bilateral sym- 
metry and the resulting garden is a square 
or rectangle. 

Another type of symmetry is radial, 
where the center of the plan is a circle 
instead of a line and the parts are re- 
peated in expanding rings like the ripples 
of water when a stone is dropped into it. 
'Thus the center of the garden may be a 
circular pool and the surrounding beds 
circular. Or the paths may lead from this 
central point like the sections of a star. In 
each of these the symmetry is bilateral— 
each half balances the other. 

Even designers of modern formal gar- 
dens use an axis and cross axes as the skele- 
ton of their plans but disregard them when 
they lay out their areas of lawn or groups 
of shrubbery. 

It is generally held that for small 
areas—a city or suburban backyard, for 
instance—a formal plan is advisable. 


INFORMAL DESIGNS. But what if the 
lay of your land does not permit a for- 
mal plan or your own tastes call for in- 
formality? You will find balance in the 
best informal plan—less obvious, perhaps, 
and worked out in rough masses of shrub- 
bery rather than in a ground pattern, but 
still definite plan. 

In an informal plan we do not presume 
to copy nature. We should study it for 
inspiration, for the plants we find grow- 
ing in certain groups or locations, and 
then, guided by this knowledge, make a 
plan to include them. The plot will soon 
become subdivided into a wild flower sec- 
tion, an open lawn, a group or groups of 
evergreens, then groups of shade trees 
and shrubs. The structural features may 
be roads, paths or a brook, avoiding 


The various divisions of a formal plan by 
axes and cross axes are shown by this design. 
At the farther side the main axis gives approach 
to steps thus adding interest by a change of levels 


Whereas in England modern designers seem 
to be reviving the old informality of Hum- 
phrey Repton, the French modernists have 
been going in for patterned gardens like this 


How the garden skeleton 1s made on axes and 


given a skyline — Texture and color 


straight lines in their planning. On this 
skeleton the various subdivisions of the 
informal garden are laid out. 


HEIGHTS. In planning a formal gar- 
den one is dealing principally with flat 
planes. Changes of level, terraces and 
communicating steps, formal or informal 
hedges, background planting and the ac- 
cents given by specimen trees are the only 
heights that have to be considered since 
the design is mainly on one plane. 

In planning an informal garden, where 
the land rolls and dips and the design is 
less obvious, we make use of heights— 
skylines—heights of trees grouped to- 
gether, shrubs in irregular masses. The 
informal plan must always be visualized 
vertically. 

Many garden makers, of course, do not 
start from scratch. There are trees and 
shrubs on the place, often stuck around 
as specimens, What then? If the house and 
land call for a formal plan these can be 
used for focal points or moved to serve 
that purpose. If the site calls for informal 
treatnent, you may have to add other 
shrubs and trees to create naturalistic 
groupings. If, on the other hand, the site 
is heavily wooded—all height—then your 
problem is to cut paths and vistas and 
create contrasting areas of lower planting 
or even, for instance, pleasant open glades 
and stretches of green turf. 


TEXTURE AND COLOR. Anyone who 
gives even a fleeting glance at nature real- 
izes how much texture and color create 
beauty. Consider the texture of various 
kinds of stones, the texture of foliage in the 
mass, the texture of the growth beneath 
trees, This texture must be carried through 
by whatever we place beside it. Paths 


through a woody site are not made of brick 
but of stepping stones. Slopes are climbed 
not by mathematically direct flights of steps 
but by gradual ramps, informal in char- 
acter, held in place by logs. 

The same suitability of texture is carried 
on in grouping trees and shrubs. We do 
not plant a flaming maple amid evergreens, 
although we may use the evergreens as 
background for the maple. 

In both formal and informal schemes 
it is a rule to keep strong colors at a dis- 
tance, medium colors in the middle ground 
and soft colors in front. 


AVOID DABS. The planting plan of 
any garden should avoid dabs—dabs of 
plants and dabs of color, Specimen plants 
used as specimens have their place. They 
serve as accents or as terminals to views. 
Otherwise shrubs should be grouped or 
planted to make hedges. 

Although it may sound contrary to the 
advice just given, also avoid crowding. 
A garden is successful as much for what 
is left out as for what goes in. The time 
to make this strict selection is when you 
are drawing the plans. If you are plant- 
ing small trees and shrubs, allow space 
for their mature growth; otherwise in a 
few years you will have to take out half 
of them. 


In the short space of the last six pages, 
we have tried to set down some of the gen- 
eral principles on which good garden plan- 
ning is based. If you feel inadequate to 
the task, call in a landscape architect to 
settle your main problems. 

Further along we shall consider details 
of garden structure, paths and steps, acces- 
sories, pools and fountains and the design- 
ing of rose and rock gardens. 


Here two balancing trees have been used 
to end a path. Low stone steps and the clipped 
bushes each side accent and frame the picture 


A wall fountain and its basin make an ideal 
terminus for a path. Low clipped hedges re- 
peat the design and bound it, vines soften it 


Often the end of the path comes to a seat 
—a simple bench or an architectural design 
such as this. Give it background of tall shrubs 


An unusual balanced arrangement of terrace 
beds is surmounted by hedges. Flowers in suc- 
cession of bloom fill the terraces with color 


The main axis should not be interrupted by 
any high object or structure. Use a pool, sun- 
dial, bird bath or a simple stone paving here 


This is an example of how an existing focal 
tree determined the plan of the garden. A wide 
grass path and flower borders lead up to it 


nnuals for the new year 


House & Garden presents its appraisal of the desirable novelties — 


Described by F. F. Rockwell 


ITH the advent of 1940 catalogs the gunning season opens 

for new annuals. Let me say at the start that the veteran 
flower hunter whose chief aim is to bag a brace or two of sensational 
rarae aves to exhibit to his friends is going to return with a slimmer 
bag than usual. There's nothing new in the annual thicket this 
year quite so dramatic as a red morning glory or a yellow petunia— 
but there are a number of much more practical value to the gardener, 
and a few which, I venture to predict, will at once establish them- 
selves in the permanent all-star list. 

And, after all, this is much more important to most of us 
than a continuous stream of *gold medal" novelties that are the 
sensation of a season and then drift unheeded to the vast Sargasso 
of forgotten varieties. Flower-of-the-year selection committees can 
tell us what we should grow, just as book-of-the-month clubs can 
pick out what we should read—and their efforts unquestionably 
have a certain value—but the real test comes later in the practical 
trial grounds of a million gardeners, 


THE ALL-AMERICA SELECTIONS. The task of the judges 
whose duty it is to pick out each year the new annuals that to them 
seem most promising is always a difficult one. This year, because 
of a delayed Spring, an unusually widespread and prolonged 
drought, early frosts and the fact that there were no really outstand- 
ing candidates, their task was made doubly hard. 


No gold medal was awarded for 1940 introductions; but in 
this connection it must be kept in mind that the All-America Selec- 
tions Committee is no longer throwing these highest awards around 
as promiscuously and free-handedly as it did at first. 


Petunia Cream Star, about as simple and dainty a little flower 
as one can imagine, walked off with a Silver Medal and the highest 
number of points (87) given to any new annual in this year’s trial. 
In my own garden a short border of this variety along the edge of a 
rock wall attracted more attention than any other flower and was a 
delight for weeks on end. Unlike most petunias, it is remarkably 
uniform and true to type, both in growth and flower. About a foot 
high with somewhat more of a spread, each plant “stays put”, and 
the sides as well as the top are studded with the creamy white, 
starry blossoms. It’s a permanent acquisition to the list of good 
edges and low masses. 


Petunia Glow, also dwarf and compact in habit, is a bright 
rose red with lighter throat, given a Silver Medal with 101 points 
in the 1938 trials, but held over for lack of seed. It is a fine petunia, 
but in my opinion it will make not nearly so valuable an addition 
to the garden as Cream Star. 


The humble ageratum, with the variety Midget Blue, captured 
61 points and a third Silver Medal. Those who have heretofore 
bought “dwarf” ageratums, only to have them spread all over the 
place, will be interested in this 
true dwarf. It is a really small 


SWEET PEAS THAT WILL GROW. This year’s last Silver Medal 
goes to a new sweet pea, Spring Flowering Rose Pink. A similar 
variety, Spring Flowering Blue, received a Bronze Medal; and still 
another fine sweet pea—Spring Flowering Lavender—was awarded 
an Honorable Mention. 


The important thing about these sweet peas is that they 
represent a distinct new type, intermediate between the Winter- 
flowering greenhouse type (which is also grown in gardens) and 
the Summer-blooming Spensers. It seems to the writer that these 
three varieties should have been considered as a group, and given 
some distinction greater than that accorded them. 


As I saw these new sweet peas growing (cool) in the green- 
houses of the introducers, they were entirely distinct, and marked 
by an astonishing vigor of growth and an exceptionally long sea- 
son of bloom. From the records available they promise to pro- 
vide what hundreds of thousands of gardeners have been looking 
for—a modern sweet pea that will really grow under average gar- 
den conditions, where the Spensers fail so frequently that many 
lovers of this delectable old-fashioned flower have in despair given 
up trying to grow them. Unfortunately, my own seed for testing 
arrived too late to give them a fair trial, especially with this sea- 
son’s early prolonged drought, but even so they produced some 
flowers where the older types would not. It is too early to make pre- 
dictions, but I hazard the guess that time will show this Spring- 
flowering or intermediate type of sweet pea to have been 1940’s 
most important contribution to the collection of new annuals for 
American gardens. 


THE BRONZE MEDAL WINNERS, Three other flowers—in 
addition to the sweet pea already mentioned—were considered 
worthy of bronze medals. First is a rust resistant “snap” of in- 
tense rose pink, yclept Rosalie. In the trials where I saw it, it was 
just another antirrhinum, but it is considered by experts to be an 
extra fine florist’s cut flower. 


Scabiosa Heavenly Blue is a real gem. Growing but a foot 
and a half tall, its azure, medium-sized flowers are produced un- 
interruptedly. In my garden they continued long after first frosts 
had ended most annuals. It’s a “must” for the cutting garden. 


A fine companion for this new scabiosa is marigold Lime- 
light, a pale primrose yellow. These two, together with salvia Royal 
Blue (Honorable Mention) are shown in color (same picture) 
opposite. This new salvia is earlier and more free flowering than 
Blue Bedder, and I can unhesitatingly recommend it. 


HONORABLE MENTIONS. Other honorable mention winners 
are aster Rose Marie, a wilt-resistant rose pink Early Giant; con- 
volvulus Lavender Rosette, a captured North African wild species 
of dwarf growth; and marigold Yellow Pigmy. The latter has a 
real future. The row of it in my garden was 100% uniform 
(most unusual for a new marigold), with the dwarf compact 


AT HOME IN HOLLYWOOD 
February shows you background for a 


plant which will grow less than 
five inches tall with a spread of 
about a foot—"the truest of 
dwarf ageratums". 


bushes, as even as if sheared, continuously covered with its 
lemon yellow French double marigolds nicely spaced against 
the fine foliage. This flower is one of the most satisfactory edging 
plants I have ever grown. (Continued on page 35) 


famous film beauty—in full color, 
Virginia Bruce's Colonial home 
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n Enelish paved garden 


in ancient Versailles 


Polyantha roses used for edging the base of 
shrubbery groups are a departure from the usual 
perennials at the feet of shrubs. A contrasting 
foliage background throws the flowers inte relief. 
Besides the polyanthas, both large- and small- 
flowered, other low-growing kinds can be used 
for this purpose—H. rouletti, R. lawranciana, 


Tom Thumb, the new Pixies and Gold Star. 


A > aw i » " , " . 
special border for new iris is the way to The garden of George Truffant at Versailles is 


more English than French in some parts, it be- 
ing one of the first gardens to use stone paving 


introduce such novelties into the garden. Here 


their color effects can be studied and later they 


SILVIA SAUNDERS 


ean be moved into perennial borders. 


Iris grouped by colors is the most effective 
way to use these plants. Either they are con- 
trasted, say a purple and a yellow, or blended 
together—the coppers and reds, the blues, the 
various yellows. Both trial bed and massed plant- 


ings are in the garden of Frederick Cassebeer. 


Azaleas enjoy semi-shade in a light woods 
and thrive there if the soil is acid. Coming in a 
wide color range, they make a brave display, as 


in Lambertus Bobbink’s collection at Rutherford, 


N. J. Azaleas and iris pictured by Cassebeer. 

Though first made forty years ago, the garden has been chang- 
ed and altered into its present shape. Irregular clumps and rows of 
Massed azaleas, where the soil is congenial flowering plants and shrubs contrast with straight-line flagging 
or can be made so, are a perfect solution for drive- 
way planting. The hardy evergreen kinds come in 
searlet, purple, red-purple, flame-colored, pink, 
lilae, orange-red, deep rose and snow white, in 
both bushy and upright forms. This view, again, 


is from Mr. Bobbink’s garden. 


Rese planting around an arbor should be 
such that the bushes give constant flowering. For 
this purpose use hybrid teas and, more constant 
still, the floribundas, which are suitable for bed- 
ding effects. One might even keep such a planting 
to n single theme of one favorite rose color—all 
pink, all red, all white or all yellow. The Koda- 


chromes of this and the edging roses are shown 


by courtesy of Jackson & Perkins. 


In addition to this English garden, M. Truffant’s place also 
contains an outstanding rosery. M. Truffant is known both as a de- 


signer of gardens and as an authority on soils and plant diseases 


On a New England hillside 


Three acres of a hilly Stockbridge site are developed by Prentice French 


into both formal and informal gardens 


STEPS TO ARCH GARDEN 


Hill Home, at Stockbridge, Mass., 


Mrs. Charles C. Griswold, consists of seven acres, of which 


the country place of 


not more than two or three are under cultivation, the re- 
mainder being rough hillside. Indeed, the whole development 
was on a steep hillside so that retaining walls had to be laid up 
to support the driveway in front of the house and the terrace. 

The contour of the land also gave the suggestion for a long 
main axis passing through the rear paved house terrace and de- 
veloping at one side into the Long Garden, shown on the 
opposite page. At the other end of the axis, the way leads 
into the Arch Garden, shown on this page, which commands 
a panoramic view of soft, hilly countryside. 

The stones for the Arch Garden came from an old mill 
nearby and its walls, in some places 2’ thick and entirely of mar- 
ble, were quarried from the hills and dragged by oxen to the 
nearest railway. Reconstructed on this site and roofed with 
heavy timbers, they make an ideal vantage point from which 
to see the view; and at the same time they finish the garden 
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ACTINIDIA ON TRELLIS SHAPIRO STUDIO 


LOWER POOL IN THE MAKING (RIGHT) AND MADE (BELOW) 


ANC Mo" VS y Ü 


Below the rear retaining wall the land slopes off steeply. 
On this bank was built a series of naturalistic cascades ending 
in the lower pool. The “before” picture shows huge rocks 
being hauled into place for this project. When planted, the 
cascades and pool soon fitted into the landscape. 

This is one of the many features on the place which are not 
seen at one glance. Though the developed grounds are rel- 
atively small, an amazing variety of interest is found in them. 
In this garden one sees first the view, then the Summer house 
at the end of the Long Garden, then the Arch Garden at the 
other end; but he is not aware of the cutting garden and oval 
garden which lie behind the Summer house, or of the lower 
pool illustrated here, with its still surface mirroring green 
plants. A looping path leads down the hillside and around 
the cas 


cades and pool to the lower meadows 


LONG GARDEN FROM TERRACE 


FROM SUMMER HOUSE TO HOUSE 


The house is extremely open to the outside (it has no 
fewer than sixteen double French doors) and sits well down 
on its site. Consequently, in making the garden, paved and 
grassed terraces naturally were extended from it on each 
side, some of them being flower gardens. 

From the south side of the house runs the Long Garden. On 
one side is a retaining wall surmounted by a hemlock hedge; 
on the other side, commanding the view, there is a wide her- 
baceous border which is nowhere planted so high as to inter- 
fere with the panorama. The wide panel of turf is flanked on 
each side with a broad flagged walk. Harrie T. Lindberg de- 
signed the house; Prentice French was the landscape architect 
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sunken garden which 


was once a vegetable patch 


At “Singing Meadows,” the country place of 
rs. C. P. Hanly, Stamford, Conn., an old vege- 
ye garden was turned into a sunken garden 


Around a panel of turf are planted perennials in blue and pale 
llow, with occasional violet-reds and oranges. Pyramidal arbor- 
ae give vertical accents to beds and boxwood marks corners 


The vivid perennial colors are softened by gray-leafed artemi- 
, Stachys lanata, santolina and Veronica incana. Lavender phlox 
tonin Mercier is used. Charles Middeleer was the designer 


Eternal Youth is among the new pink roses 
alert gardeners will be growing. It was hybridized 
in Italy. Fragrance is among its virtues. Other 
new desirable pinks are Mme. Jean Gaujard, 
Mme. Charles Mallerin and Dorothy James. All 


of these have disease-resistant foliage. 


Floribundas have captured popularity be- 
cause of their continuity of bloom, abandance of 
flowering, wide color range and adaptability for 
massed effects. Consider their colors—Poulsen’s 
Yellow, a true buttercup: World’s Fair, velvety 
maroon: Anne Poulsen, brilliant scarlet; Donald 
Prior, old red: Smiles, pink: Joyeuse, rose red: 
Snowbank, white. Other satisfactory whites are 


dwarf Summer Snow and White Aachen. 


MeGredy’s Sunset, one of the latest Irish ere- 
ations, adds to our yellow and orange hybrid teas. 
It, too, is fragrant and blooms generously on a 2' 
bush. Other yellow-oranges not to miss: Jean Cote, 
Alice Harding, Golden Main, Golden State, Lily 


Pons. Golden Sastago, Ramon Bach and Eclipse. 


Lipstick joins the increasing group of multi- 
flowered roses answering gardeners’ demands for 
kinds that can be planted in quantity for massed 
color effects. Plant them not over 18" apart, feed 


well and spray as with hybrid teas. 


Betty Prior, an outstanding floribunda, was 
one of the favorites at the N. Y. World's Fair. 
Blooms open red and then turn to pink so that in 
the mass they are both red and pink. The flowers 
have a spicy fragrance. With others of the flori- 


bunda class, it ean be used for low hedges. 


World’s Fair, one of the All-America selec- 
tions, brings deep velvety maroon into the flori- 
banda class. Among the hybrid teas this blackish 
searlet is found in Crimson Glory, Matador, Satan, 
the old favorite Ami Quinard. Among the new 
climbers te watch are Flash, am orange-searlet 


pillar rose, and June Morning, red and gold. 
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BUDDLEIA ORCHID 


JAHLIA PARK BEAUTY 


GLADIOLUS GRETA GARD 


The new perennials 


Low and high growing sorts for edgings and borders— 


Dahlias, roses, 'mums and glads 


MONG perennials, as among annuals, the season of 1940 brings 
little new that is really sensational. Fortunately, gardening 
is not dependent, for either its real excitements or its beauty, upon 
annual additions to the list of available plant material. We could 
get along nicely for several years, and still improve our gar- 
dens vastly each season, with no perennial novelties. Nevertheless 
the new things add a certain zest and interest, and among those 
that the hybridizers have brought us for 1940 there are many of 
sterling value. 


The most startling new perennial I have seen this Summer is 
the oriental poppy Snowflame. A happier name for it could not 
have been chosen, as the center of the flower is almost pure white 
while the outer half of each huge crinkled petal is a flaming 
orange, with the maroon-black heart of each blossom making a 
dramatic contrast. The plants, as I saw them growing in the 
nursery, were exceptionally vigorous, with strong clean foliage. 
It blooms late. I am certainly looking forward with excitement to 
its first flowering in our own garden. 

Many visitors at Gardens on Parade saw the striking new 
double hollyhock, Haile Selassie. The exceptionally large flowers 
are of so deep a maroon that they look actually black, and the 
golden stamens make a nice contrast. One can imagine the effect 
of a group of this newcomer against a white wall! 


SOME DELECTABLE DELPHINIUMS. In a recent survey of 
the popularity of hardy flowers, delphiniums were found to rank 
next to the rose. This does not come as a great surprise to anyone 
who has followed delphs for the last few years. And last year’s 
distribution of Pink Sensation and Pacific Coast Hybrids has 
done much to extend the interest in them. 


Not everyone has the climatic and soil conditions to grow the 
towering English types of delphinium, but in almost any garden 
D. belladonna will do well. A new belladonna, Velvet Blue 
Cave, has created quite a sensation abroad and promises to do 
equally well here. It is unusually vigorous for this type. A new 
group, developed especially for eastern conditions, introduced 
under the name of delphinium Dependable, is offered in mixture 
and in several named varieties—Débutante, clear white double; 
Delightful, blue; Desirable, non-fading violet purple; Divine, lav- 
ender, shaded pink; Durable, lavender, late flowering. The Giant 
Pacifics are presented in three new colors, Summer Skies, Blue Jay 
and Black Knight. 


Usually not creating much of a sensation, but indispensable 
for the late Summer border, are the phloxes. If you like vivid reds, 
try Leo Schlageter, not new but a knock-out. Another recent addition 
that has made good is Harvest Fire, a salmon red. Other new ones 
are Lucas Schwinghammer, carmine with red eye; Salmon Beauty 
and Eva Foerster, both salmon with white eye; Flash, bright 
carmine; and Frau Alfred von Mauthner, salmon orange. Blue 
(or what in Summer phlox, as in many other flowers, passes for 
blue) has been the weak spot in the color range in this indis- 


pensable perennial. Blue Boy has a heliotrope shade that comes 
a step nearer the real thing. It is low, bushy and long flowering. 
Dr. Klemm is a light “blue” with darker center, very attractive. 


FOR LOW BEDS AND BORDERS. In most American gardens 
too little attention is given to the low plants—the things that the 
English use so cleverly in “facing down” their wonderfully sloped 
perennial borders. This year’s crop of new hardies includes a 
goodly number of plants adapted to this very purpose, and excep- 
tional indeed is the garden where a number of them cannot be 
tucked in to advantage, or used to brighten up the rock garden. 


One can scarcely think of Spring without visions of Phlox 
subulata. Those who have not yet tried the southern type introduced 
last year, Phlox nivalis sylvestris, with individual flowers much 
larger than a quarter, should be sure to get it. Crimson Beauty is 
a new subulata of exceptional brilliancy. 


Pansies and their shyer cousins, the violas, have decidedly been 
regaining popularity during recent years. Catharine Sharp, said 
to be as hardy as Jersey Gem, is a lighter, clearer blue, and con- 
siderably larger. Violettas, the little dwarfs, from England, are 
tiny but sweet-scented, and bloom for five or six months. Among 
new pansies are Giant Coronation White, a companion to last 
year’s Coronation Gold, with China Blue, Cream and Tomato Red 
in the same strain. Giant-flowering Jungfrau is another pure 
white. Dreer's Giant Rainbow and Eldorado Art Shades, limited 
to delicate tints such as cream, primrose and mauve, are new mix- 
tures offered. 


Few low growing border plants are so universally satisfactory, 
season after season, as Iceland poppies, but heretofore the colors 
have run mostly to yellow and oranges. The new Beauty of Bel- 
vedere strain has been developed especially for pink, rose crimson 
and flame tones, in large flowers on good stems. Fakenham Apricot 
adds a new color to the growing list of named várieties. Linum 
perenne Heavenly Blue is an improved form of the much loved 
hardy flax. Both it and the Iceland poppies will flower the first 
season from March or April sown seed. 

Some of the most striking of flower colors are to be found 
among the geums. To the several excellent varieties recently intro- 
duced, Rynstrom, a bold orange, is now added. In gardens where 
the geums do not winter satisfactorily, a good substitute may be 
had in the related potentillas. Lady Rolleston, with orange flowers 
produced from June until frost, and nearly evergreen strawberry- 
like foliage, is excellent for either border or rock garden. 

Primula veris, which should add beauty and cheer to shaded 
spots in many gardens where it is not to be found, has been improved 
by a European specialist in 
the new Giant Hybrids, in 
four selected shades—blue, 
azure, cream and white— 
and in yellow and primrose, 
(Continued on page 38) 


HUNTING A "DREAM HOUSE"? 
Complete specifications in our 1940 


book of 30 Houses and Plans— 
in the February Second Section 
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Birds lend their charm to gar- 
dens. Houses should be provid- 
ed, as this triangular dovecote 


Sundials are given a variety 
of pedestals, informal or archi- 
tectural, according to their site 


Thatched barrel bird houses 
are favorites in England and 
can be easily reproduced here 


Tree seats should be built 
around and not onto the tree. 
Wood or cast iron are best 


Decorating the garden 


E in a garden is one of the pleasantest amenities of a full 
life. The provision for those amenities comprises the furniture 
of the garden—shelters in which to sit, garden seats, bird houses, 
sundials, gazing globes, bird baths, drinking troughs for dogs, and 
gates and pergolas. Small or large, important in design or incon- 
sequential, each of these plays its part in the garden's composition. 
Some of them are like those lovely and apparently useless bibelots 
one has lying around living room tables, without which the room 
would not seem quite dressed. Others serve useful purposes, con- 
tributing to our own comfort and to the comfort of birds and beasts, 
and at the same time providing much needed accents to complete the 
general scheme of the garden. 


PURPOSE AND SUITABILITY. The summerhouse gives a 
proper ending to a long path and provides shelter from blistering 
sun and beating rain. The sundial marks the crossing of paths. The 
seats, hidden or exposed, afford rest during garden journeys and 
work. The bird house rising above a clump of bushes is taken for 
home by the musicians of the garden. The gate lets us into the gar- 
den and still keeps the world away. The pergola offers its shady 
coolness and fleeting patterns of light and shade. 


There is a place for each of these and they must be located 
where they can best serve their purposes and contribute most to our 
enjoyment. Each, too, is capable of a variety of designs and careful 
taste must be exercised in order to choose in each instance the right 
design for the place. 


Like the furniture of a room, they must be in scale with the size 
of the garden, suitable to its style, made of materials indigenous to 


Garden shelters should be placed where 
they command a view of the garden or of the 
outside world or both, at corners or path ends 


A modernist summerhouse, roofed with 
glass, has curtains to draw in rainy mo- 
ments. The structure is simple, unadorned 


the neighborhood or corresponding to the architecture of the house. 
This inter-relation of the parts makes a garden hang together—a 
rustic summerhouse in an informal garden walled with stone, a lat- 
ticed shelter at the head of a brick path leading from a brick house, 
and midway down it a sundial, of formal bronze design, on a tradi- 
tional type of base. 


GATES AND DOORS. Since we are not considering those far- 
flung estates where the house is approached through a magnificent 
wrought iron entrance and down a long alley of balanced trees, our 
observations on gates must be remembered as applying to small or 
medium-sized places. The gate should be in the same general design 
as the fence and the fence suitable to the house it surrounds. When 
the place is protected by a wall or high fence, the outside gate 
should offer protection too, although it need not be forbidding 
in character and shut out a glimpse of the color and beauty of the 
garden within from the passerby. 

Other gates there may be in the garden—gates that mark the 
division between parts of the garden. The height of these will 
depend on the hedge that makes the division, but they should be open 
gates that give a glimpse of what lies beyond. In this situation 
they are often built as part of an arbor, with or without seats from 
which to enjoy the view each side. 


SEATS. Some seats in gardens look as though the owner couldn’t 
think of anything else to place there. Or they are given too grand 
a setting. Or they are uncomfortable. The end of a path is the 
logical spot for a seat or, if the walk is long, another can be placed 
midway. In informal or naturalistic gardens a seat should be 
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A Georgian type with latticed walls and 
curved roof suits many old-fashioned gar- 
dens. They can be painted green or white 


nostis 


CELLET 


An outside gate set in a wall should pro- 
vide privacy and protection by having at 
least its lower two-thirds constructed solid 
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An inside gate, set between hedges mark- 
ing off sections of the garden, should be 
open and the view beyond it unobstructed 


Qe 


The design of the gate, for inside or 
out, takes its character from the archi- 
tecture of the house or type of garden 


Summerhouses, bird baths, gates, sundials, seats 


and bird houses all lend their enchantment 


found as a surprise. Made of wood and stone from the location, it 
is part of the scene. Perhaps it is set under an overarching tree. 

Trees, too, have their circles of seats, built out from the trunk. 
Some are of wood, slat affairs, homely and old-fashioned. Equally 
traditional are those decorative cast iron tree seats. Coming in sec- 
tions, they reach around the average medium shade tree. 

Instead of trying to describe all kinds of garden shelters, which 
in a sense are glorified seats, we are showing suggestions for five 
kinds—two traditional, two modern and a corner arbor. There are 
dozens of variations and elaborations on these types. Where the 
garden is walled, the corner is an ideal spot for a secluded shelter 
from which to see both the garden and the outside world. On a 
country place with a view, the shelter will naturally be placed 
where it can command the panorama. 


PERGOLAS, The pergola is a covered way connecting one gar- 
den structure with another or with the house itself. It can be of the 
simplest materials—rustic supports and lighter branches for roof 
—or it may be given substantial pillars and a roof of heavy timbers. 
In either case the lines should be clothed as soon as possible with 
vines, except where it is composed of decorative treillage, when the 
vines should be light in scale. Grapes or ampelopsis make a good 
pergola thatching and, for lighter vines, clematis, actinidia or 
morning glories. 

It is also possible to take advantage of the shade of pergolas 
to plant those things that enjoy semi-shade between the columns— 
some of the lilies, the fall anemones and, if it is damp, spuria iris 
with forget-me-not foaming at its feet. 


Shelters built in the corners of walls 
are delightful You can roof them with 
timbers or trellis and thatch with vines 


Like the Georgian design opposite, this 
lattice-walled shelter is architectural and 
is best used in formal and patterned gardens 


OTHER ACCESSORIES. Bird baths come in such a plenitude 
of designs that one finds difficulty in making a choice. They either 
sit low on the ground, where they are apt to be watched by predatory 
cats, but at the same time can provide water for dogs—or they are 
safely installed on top of a column. In the latter case something 
else must be found for dogs. They'll drink out of a pool and chivvy 
the gold fish, but one of the neatest provisions for thirsty dogs 
imaginable is a narrow water canal at the base of a retaining wall. 

Bird houses must also be placed where cats can’t reach them. 
Consequently, they are generally placed on a pole amid shrubbery. 
Don’t hang them in trees. 

In old-world types of gardens the gazing globe has its perfect 
setting. Intended to mirror the nearby flowers and the blue of the 
sky and its argosies of clouds, it should stand near those flowers 
and well away from the shade of trees. 


GAMES AND STATUES, The provision made for games depends 
on the game, The tennis court is a permanent fixture, whereas bad- 
minton, bowls and croquet require only the necessary width or 
length of lawn. And the directions are found on each set. 

But there is one kind of garden amenity that none but a few 
general suggestions can affect—statuary. If it isn’t good statuary, 
then it isn’t worth putting in the garden, and if it is worth bringing 
into the garden, it should have its proper setting. A background of 
clipped evergreen is the customary treatment and, in informal gar- 
dens, a hollow amid shrubs. Pools, too, offer a chance for low 
statuary. As for the more playful sort of garden figure, that depends 
on one’s taste, Even the cast iron stag had its day. 


ees 


Whether simple or elaborate, pergolas 
should connect different structures or parts 
of the garden; they should not stand alone 
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A double terraced wall begins with straight steps at the top 
and, when it reaches the lowest level, flares into semi-circular 
platforms. Borders of colorful flowers soften walls on each level 


The supporting sides of garden steps either repeat the 
character of the steps themselves or are built of contrasting 
material, Fine cracks in both can all be planted to low perennials 
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Steps are formal or informal according to the style of the 
garden. It is desirable that the risers be not too high, for appear- 
ance and comfort. Urns or clipped evergreens can serve as accents 


Quarter-circle steps seem the most sensible solution for 
corners. Here both brick and stone are used to good advantage. The 
change in levels is marked distinctly and easy passage is afforded 


Steps and paving 


HILE in the average garden steps and paths are not intended 

to dominate, yet without them a plan could not be made. As 
we have seen, paths may mark the axes. They also afford necessary 
traffic from one part of the garden to the other. Whether straight or 
curved, treated formally or naturalistically, they are essential items 
in the garden scheme. 

Steps lead from one level to another, enrich walls or banks of 
terraces and consequently are centers of composition. Since paths 
and steps should be made before planting begins, if one is starting 
a garden from scratch, they are the first item of major expense after 
the grading is finished and the garden has been enclosed. 


PATHS SIMPLE TO ELABORATE. The least expensive form of 
path is pounded dirt with or without edging boards, and the simplest 
form of passage from one level to another is a ramp. From these paths 
and steps range upward through several degrees until they reach the 
monumental treatments given elaborate estates. 

The dirt path and ramp both have disadvantages—they are apt 
to be muddy in wet weather and edging boards soon rot. However, 
for the limited purse, they are a temporary solution. Pebble paths 
held in by edges, whether of wood, iron or stone, have never gained 
popularity in this country. They should be laid on a cinder base or 
not directly on the dirt. Grass paths are ideal where there is very 
little traffic, but they are soon worn down when wheelbarrows are 
trundled over them and, besides, the turf must be kept in tip-top 
condition and their edges neatly trimmed. 

This narrows the selection to brick, stone, cement or combina- 
tions of these three. They have many advantages; whereas the in- 
stallation cost is not low, they require a minimum of care and they 
are almost invariably a decorative asset to the garden. 


WIDTH AND STRUCTURE, Although 18” is enough for one 
person to walk comfortably—and such can be the width of side paths 
in rose gardens—4’ 9” or better 5’ is required for two people to walk 
side by side. The latter figures are the minimum for main paths. 
From 5’ on they can be widened in correspondence with the size of 
the garden or the nature of the planting each side of the path. For 
example, the path between herbaceous borders 8'-10' deep would 
want to be wider than 5'. Here the path can be paved on each side, 
leaving a panel of turf between. 

The permanence of the path depends on its foundation. The 
soil should be excavated to 1'—this, of course, depends on the depth 
frost reaches. The lower 9" should be filled with cinders, rolled 
and packed down. If the path runs through a low spot, it may be 
necessary to lay a drainage pipe (see illustration) at the bottom and 
stones over it. On top of the cinders, to assure absolute permanence, 
should go 2" of concrete, in which the bricks, flagging or stones are 
set. Soil is then swept into the cracks, A less expensive method in lay- 
ing brick paths is to set them in a cushion of sand on top of the 
cinders. In any event, brick should be laid in sand. Do not let 
the mortar fill the cracks. 

Stepping stones set in turf should be 20" apart from center to 
center, which is the average walking stride. These, too, should have 
some sort of foundation, because if merely laid on the soil they 
eventually sink below the surface and become holes instead of steps. 
In laying crazy-paving, ie., with irregularly shaped slabs, always 


Paved terraces—Plants for cracks 


leave 2” cracks between. Six inches of soil in these pockets will 
be sufficient depth to support creeping plants. 


PATTERNS FOR STONE AND BRICK. On this page are shown 
patterns for both brick and stone slab paths. The top stone style is 
crazy-paving. Each of these has a dozen or more variations. And 
each can be combined with the other to make decorative designs. 
However, the design should not be so elaborate as to distract the 
attention from what is growing either side the path. 

Finally there is the patternless type of path—cement—but one 
would scarcely introduce into a garden this type of paving. If cement 
is used it should be alternated with brick, or irregular cement slabs 
can be cast and laid in the manner of crazy paving. 

Modern designers abroad and in California have been making 
some interesting combinations with cement, using dark colors to 
contrast with the flowers planted each side. Abroad, some paths are 
laid with mathematically square slabs of either stone or concrete, 
with an occasional square left out and low plants inserted. In fact 
large areas of gardens are being paved—house terraces made twice 
or three times the usual width—and the planting relegated to narrow 
borders each side and occasional plants between the cracks. 


STEP CONSTRUCTION. Like paths, steps must be given a solid 
footing of cinders and cement, on top of which bricks or stones are 
laid. It is essential that the stones of the treads be firmly in place. 

Steps in a garden are less steep than indoor stairs. For a step 
with a 12" tread, the riser should not exceed 6". Where space per- 
mits, treads can be wider than 12", and in this case the risers are 
lower. Thus for a 15" tread use a 5" riser. 

The width of the steps is generally determined by the path that 
reaches them. Here again there are variations, for often the steps 
between supporting walls may be fairly narrow but flare out at the 
bottom to the width of the adjoining path. 

Grass steps or ramps are beautiful additions to some types of 
gardens, but they are not for the well-trodden way and require 
meticulous maintenance. The steps must be cut evenly into the soil, 
leaving plenty of top-soil in place. On this is laid turf for both risers 
and treads, which is kept well watered for several weeks until well 
rooted. A simpler method is to make the risers of logs or old tim- 
bers and the treads alone of turf. 


EDGES AND CRACKS, The supporting edges of paths may be 
of the same material as the path itself or else a contrasting material. 
Brick edges for brick paths—set on end or at a slant—or stone slabs 
set regularly and not reaching more than 3" above the surface. For 
gravel and dirt paths and for grass edgings there are narrow con- 
crete or steel bands and the less permanent wood, which can be 
treated with creosote to preserve it. 

Do not expect the edging hedge to support the side of the path. 
Give the path its edging and then plant the miniature hedge. Some 
paths are flanked by a strip of turf between the edge and the front 
of the flower beds. 

For crack planting use Ajuga reptans, Arabis albida, arenarias, 
Campanula pusilla and alba, Aubrietia deltoidea, Phlox subulata, 
portulaca, Saponaria ocymoides, sedums, thymes, Gypsophila repens 
and Veronica allioni, rupestris and repens. 


Purposes and styles—Construction—Edgings— 


Edgings for paved paths usually repeat the material used 
for paving. Behind them may be low clipped plant material. Set 
the bricks deep as shown to keep the edge permanently in place 


Informal steps may be of concrete poured into forms as sug- 
gested here, and then faced with stone or brick. In making log 
steps the supporting stakes must be driven deep in the ground 


Three methods of foundations are suggested. The depth the 
drainage material goes depends on coldness of climate. Wet spots 
may require drainage tile. Both gravel and paved paths are shown 


STONE WALK DESIGNS 
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Pools in the garden 


Kinds, locations and structural methods— 


Plants to grow near them 


HE problems of garden pools drop neatly into four pigeon- 

holes—their kinds, their positions, their purposes and their con- 
struction, And then, for a fifth, the plants to grow in or beside them. 

According to their kinds they require the study of proper de- 
signs and, according to their positions, they need a study of settings 
in relation to the general garden scheme. Their purposes serve a 
wide variety, from the purely decorative to the homely and useful. 
Their construction can be simple and home-done, or present an en- 
gineering problem. 


KINDS. Between the swimming pool and the little scooped-out 
rock catching rain water in a wild garden, the kinds run a wide 
gamut. They include architectural designs made either shallow to 
act as mirrors, or deep to accommodate aquatic plants, basins or 
fountains, whether they stand free or drip from a wall, elaborate lead 
water butts to use for dipping, the half barrel sunk in the earth to 
hold a few precious waterlilies, pools that terminate formal or natu- 
ralistic cascades, and the decorative narrow water canal. 

The materials out of which they are made also affect their de- 
sign—stone, cast or reinforced cement, sheet lead, puddled clay. 


POSITIONS. In formal gardens there are certain traditional 
positions for pools. They lie at the crossing of axes and are low- 
rimmed so as not to obstruct the view; or, on large places, are 
accented with one or a number of statuary figures. Wall fountains 
are often used to terminate side paths, especially where they abut 
on a building. Or again, they can be scooped out of a wall and given 
a circular catch-basin—that is, half in and half out of the line of 
the wall. The water canal, favored by English designers and gradu- 
ally being appreciated here, is a narrow channel connecting two 
larger pools or the basins of wall fountains. 

In the naturalistic design, garden pools are placed where they 
are found in the countryside—a quiet brook widens out to a pond, 
or a brook chattering over stones finds its quiet end in the smooth 
waters of a dammed-up pool, or slows down to spread over a 
meadow hollow. These, reproduced in miniature, bring to the wild 
garden a verisimilitude of nature. 


A pool logically placed in a formal paved 
garden with balanced planting each side. 
This is the shallow or mirror type of pool 
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A jet is the simplest form of fountain. 
It can be regulated to alternate high and 
low sprays. Its splash is pleasantly musical 


Sheet lead is an easy medium for small 
pools. Illustrations show how edges are an- 
chored to the bank and covered or planted 


With an adequate water supply from town sources or springs 
or a brook, the location of pools does not present a problem beyond 
that of pipes and pumps. Nevertheless, the logical position for a 
pool is at a low point, but one not so low that it cannot be drained. 

As for that magnificent luxury, a swimming pool, the size of 
the property and the lay of the land will decide where to place it. 
Near the house? Off by itself ? We feel that it should be off by itself, 
secluded and private. The man who can afford to build and main- 
tain a swimming pool doubtless can also afford to give it the 
amenities of a pavilion at one end with showers, rooms for dressing 
and a shady terrace. When it is thus located at a distance from the 
house the pool and its pavilion make a unit and have only to be 
tied to the rest of the scheme by adequate screening trees and shrubs 
and a path. 

But swimming pools need not look like glorified bathtubs. They 
need not be merely parallelograms. Why not give them a different 
shape, rim them with flat, weather-worn stones and seclude them 
behind the kinds of bushes that grow along brookside and damp hills? 


PURPOSES. As the purpose of the swimming pool is obvious, 
let us pass on to those that are mirrors. These shallow pools, made 
not more than 3"-4" deep and painted with a blue lining, serve the 
charming purpose of reflecting the sky and clouds. Small children 
also find them superb wading spots, birds bathe there and into them 
dogs poke their noses for a drink. They can lie even with the sur- 
rounding surface or be given a rim. Grass right up to the edge makes 
a contrast. A low rim can be circled partly or wholly with a trailing 
rose—wichuriana, Mrs. M. I. Walsh and such, or with ivy pegged 
down or supported into a raised band by a circle of chicken wire. 

The pool intended for waterlilies requires 3’ of water depth in 
which to set the boxes containing the roots. Some pools have both 
mirror and lily depths, so that the waterlilies flower each side a 
middle mirror. In pools or ponds with a puddled clay bottom the 
roots can be planted directly in the soil. One will use only the hardy 
kinds for this particular purpose, since they do not have to be re- 
moved from their place in the pond before frost. 
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Being in two levels and having two depths, 
this type of pool accommodates a variety of 
both deep and shallow water loving plants 


CLASSE 


Fig. 1 shows the drainage pipe for a pool; 
Fig, 2 shows pipes to lead water to lower 
pools. Note the concrete base, bottom rocks 


The waterlily enthusiast, as has been indicated, can raise a few 
choice tender beauties in half barrels sunk in the soil, or can avail 
himself of metal tanks made for this purpose. 


After seeing the sublime beauty of the fountains at the New 
York World of Tomorrow, one realizes the great decorative possi- 
bilities of water in the air. Scaled down to the proportion of a little 
garden, this may mean no more than a jet spurting a pencil of water 
into the air, water that drops with pleasant rhythm into the sur- 
rounding pool and blows its beneficent spray over the plants and 
shrubs that grow nearby. 


The garden has many kinds of music—wind through the trees, 
songs of birds, rustle of leaves, the conversation of crickets and, where 
it is afforded, the drip and splash and chatter of water. Is this not 
purpose enough for a fountain? And if in its basin you can dip a 
watering can, what else can one ask? 


CONSTRUCTION. Pools are made of stone, reinforced concrete, 
sheet lead or puddled clay. The last is advisable for still pools, where 
no action of water would crumble the sides or disturb the bottom. 
With all of these materials the introduction of water pipes must be 
concealed and the drainage equally hidden. 


The illustrations show a rock garden pool, with its 4” bottom 
slab of reinforced concrete, on which are laid bottom stones. A drain 
pipe with a valve for both normal and abnormal overflow, together 
with a strainer, is raised slightly above the level of the water and 
hidden by an overhanging stone. In the second illustration the 
supply pipe is laid between two flat stones and lead pipe outlets take 
the overflow to lower pools. 


While reinforced concrete makes the safest bottom and sides 
for a pool, a more flexible medium is sheet lead. This comes in rolls 
which are fastened together by a soldered folded seam. Around the 
edges the lead is molded into a step so that it can be anchored by a 
heavy stone. If plants are desired along the pool edge it can be an- 
chored closer and covered with a galvanized mesh to hold soil. Sheet 
lead is the easiest material for making informal pools. When well 
supported from below it can hold enough water to grow aquatics. 


A formal pool in a patio or courtyard can 
be rimmed with potted plants in the Span- 
ish manner. Use decorative colored pots 


First two steps in making a waterfall: 
Fig. 1, first build a dam and (Fig. 2) insert a 
pipe for water drainage while building steps 


Plan and perspective (above, right) of a 
mirror pool designed to lie near house ter- 
race. Note the low planting around the edge 


After steps are built, place rocks, Fig. 1, 
leaving cracks for plants. Plug the tempo- 
rary drain, finally releasing the water, Fig. 2 


Whether the pool be round or square or irregular, the first rule 
to follow in building it is to slope the inner sides outward from top 
to bottom. This, besides being sound construction, will prevent dam- 
age by the water freezing. Concrete pools require reinforcement. For 
the small shallow pool chicken wire or expanded metal lath is 
enough. This is covered with two coats of cement. The undercoat, 
to the depth of 3"-4", consists of equal parts of clean gravel and 
sand, three parts of which are mixed dry with one part of Portland 
cement, before adding water. Trowel this over and through the re- 
inforcement. Do the whole bottom coat first, working from the bot- 
tom up the sides, Let it set for three days, spraying with water three 
times a day to prevent cracking. The top coat, about 1” deep, con- 
sists of two parts of sand to one of cement and is applied while the 
lower coat is still wet. When these are firm, give a wash of plain 
cement and water. The bottom should be about 5” thick and the top 
edge 3", Finally place the coping, after it has been given a sound 
footing of cement, gravel and sand. 


WATERFALLS. Cascades and waterfalls, where slope and site 
are suitable, make an interesting feature, even if the same water has 
to be pumped back from the lower pool to the upper intake, as is done 
where brooks are scarce. The illustrations show the three steps and 
final result. First a concrete dam is built to raise the water to a new 
level and a temporary iron pipe is put in place to carry off the water 
while work is going forward, The second step supplies concrete 
foundations for the rock work. In the third the rocks are placed and 
the temporary pipe plugged. By varying the width of levels and 
risers in these steps and by using the proper kind of stones—weather- 
worn are best—the cascade soon assumes a natural appearance. 


PLANTS FOR POOLS, In the damp soil around pools and cas- 
cades can be planted all the water-loving iris—the Japanese, the 
spurias, the versicolor, pseudacorus, the Siberian—ferns, false Solo- 
mon’s seal, mertensia, forget-me-nots, water buttercup, primroses, 
cardinal lobelia and the double narcissus and the poeticus. Higher 
on the banks native rhododendrons and laurel and azaleas will find 
a home, with hemlocks, hawthorns, dogwoods and snowdrop trees. 


TO CRYSTAL GAZERS; 
Want a peek into decoration's 


future? See our February issue— 
a forecast of American trends 
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Stones and strata 


] R While any departure from the 

The rock garden 1s usually planned as you build — naturalistic style is anathema to 
many alpine gardeners, the form- 

al shelves used on the Continent 


Naturalistic and formal — Planted walls le db. iao Scns 


to the house architectural work 


The naturalistic type of rock 
garden provides for alpine plants 
in their accustomed environment. 
Rocks afford cool root runs, shade 
and protection. Success will de- 
pend on the type of rocks used 


A coop rock garden commences with a study of rocks—the vari- 
ous kinds of rocks and the way they generally lie in nature 
and how their strata run, The second is a consideration of the way 
plants grow between them, and the condition of the soil. 

These two preliminary studies are advisable because a rock gar- 
den is perhaps the only kind that cannot be plotted successfully on 
paper beforehand. Have the general scheme in mind and then build 
it gradually with the rocks you have or can collect. The purpose of 
the rocks is to supply certain plants their natural environments. Some 
of them grow at the base of a rock ledge, enjoying its shade and 
protection and with a cool root run beneath it, others sprawl over 
it and still others find enough foothold in its cracks. Some want 
the refreshing pressure of wind, some want shade, some sunshine. 


Although in other countries rock gardens are made in full sun, 
the hot Summers of this country indicate that rock gardens here 
should be located in partial shade. A slope terraced with supporting dry walls offers an opportun- 

THE CONTINENTAL STYLE. Whereas it seems logical to make ity to grow many of the lowlier plants. On the terraces special 
a rock garden simulating nature, in some countries abroad no such soils can be made up for alpines and their drainage supplied 
effort is made. The naturalistic concept is abandoned and the garden 
is planned as a series of shelves and levels, supported by walls and 
laid out in such a way as to have decided architectural character. 
When located near a house this style seems to have justification. 
Apart from its character, it affords easier traffic and, with raised 
beds, it makes rock gardening much simpler. Any variety and mix- 
ture of soils can be supplied on these table-height shelves, even to 
the barrenness of a scree. i 


| ALPINES. The sophisticated rock gardener prefers to be called 

| an alpinist, since he is not concerned merely with plants that grow Happy is the alpine gardener who has a supply of ledge rock 

| low, but mostly with plants that are found in high places. Lacking handy and with it can simulate the position of these stones as 
a rock garden, he grows them in a cool greenhouse, in pots, where they are found in nature. Two arrangements are suggested here 
he can watch their development closely. 

At the other end of the scale are those who content themselves 
with low-growing beauties (and this country has plenty of them) 
either in rock gardens or in dry walls. The way these walls should 
be laid up is illustrated here—with the stones sloping inward so 
that they catch rain water which runs down to the roots. Such walls 
should be planted as they are laid up so that the roots of the plants 
will be in contact with soil and have sufficient supply of it. 


ROCK POOLS. While it is possible to plant a rock garden with 
only those alpines that tolerate dry soil, the list of plants is increased 
greatly when one has a pool and a series of miniature cascades that 
keep the soil damp for those which require it. 


rock garden built at its foot. The planting should be done as the 
wall is being laid up to assure plants adequate soil for their roots 


Once again, one must go out and study nature—study the posi- 
tion of the rocks and the movement of the water as these rocks affect 
it. Study pools, too, and the plants that thrive around their rims " 
and on the banks of small rocky streams. After that the work of ! 
making a rock pool successfully is a matter of minor engineering— 
granted that you have or can find the right kinds of rocks. The way 
the water enters and finally leaves the garden must be artfully con- In Fig. 2 we see the way the wall | 
cealed. Its drip and flow, its swirl and spatter, the music that it E Zt is canted and the rocks are sloped 
makes are all dependent on the rocks used and their spacing. eta FIG. 2 slightly inward to catch rain 


Fig. 1 shows a steep slope that 
had better be supported by a wall 
and the line the wall would take. 


Settings for aristocratic roses 


Successive steps from plan to planting—Wind protection and seclusion— 


New theories on rose soil—Edging the beds for all-season design 


In the center of this plan is a paved sitting area. Around 
would be planted hybrid teas, floribundas or Irish singles. Other 
beds will display hybrid teas and the taller hybrid perpetuals 


An octagon roserie places the 
lower types in the middle beds 
—the larger in the corners. Per- 
| ennials fill the ends. Agnes Sel- 
f4 kirk Clark, landscape architect, 

| is the designer of both gardens 
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Arches are one of the most 
effective ways of growing climb- 
ers. Iron or wooden supports 
give the foundation and careful 4% 


Sprawly roses planted on a 
bank are apt to get out of hand. 
They can be trained flat by being 
held down with pegs and staples 
on which to tie the long canes. 
Paint all the pegs a grass green 


F= many centuries the rose has been considered the aristocrat 
of flowers. In its more modern forms of teas, hybrid teas, poly- 
anthas and floribundas (as large flowered polyanthas are now 
called), it does not associate well with other flowers. One does not 
place it casually in borders along with phlox, delphiniums and iris. 
It seems to require a setting and environment all to itself. 

Its rougher forms—rugosas and the wild species—require no 
such treatment. They mingle democratically and can hold their own 
with flowering shrubs. The third type, climbers, are vertical plants. 

In planning a rose garden then, you have three elements to deal 
with—the hybrid teas and polyanthas which are massed for flat 
effects, the climbers which give height to the scheme and the rugosas 
and species that can be used for the protective background. 


PROTECTION AND STRUCTURE. The more tender types of 
roses require protection from wind, so that the rose garden is usually 
walled, hedged or fenced in, with the taller, rougher sorts acting as 
wind breaks either beyond the hedge or immediately inside it. Climb- 
ers can be supported on posts and chains on this outside rim or else 
used to clothe path-embowering arches. While a little shade is appre- 
ciated, the rose garden should not be placed near large trees. 

Paths must be considered. They need not be broad. The beds 
should not be wider than 5’, so that the roses can be sprayed and the 
soil cultivated from both sides. Narrow brick or stone pavements 
give a permanent way, but a soft flooring for rose garden paths is 
pine needles packed down. Provision must be made for watering 
and, when the beds are dug, for drainage. 


SOIL FOR ROSES. Having built the wall or set the hedge, and 
having laid the paths, the next step in making a rose garden is to 
prepare the soil in the beds. Within the past few years the thinking 
of rosarians on the ideal rose soil has changed radically. Clay was 
once the medium most desired. We now find that the texture of the 
soil does not count so much as its chemical reaction. Roses seem to 
grow better in a soil slightly on the acid side. Unless your soil is 
rankly acid, avoid the use of lime. The ideal soil for roses, accord- 
ing to latest reports, consists of one quarter peat moss, one quarter 
rotted manure and the other half normal garden loam. 


The beds should first have a layer of drainage material—cinders 
or small stones—with a layer of sods on top of them. Then add the 
soil mixture. Tread this down as it goes in and heap the beds to 3" 
above surface. Let them sink a month before starting to plant. All 
freshly planted roses should have soil heaped to 9" around them for 
the first month. This allows the roots to get well anchored. 


EDGINGS FOR ROSE BEDS. The edges of rose beds can be of 
any low-growing, clippable material—box, box-barberry, germander 
and such. Primula iris, which grows only a few inches high, makes 
an unusual edge and Phlox subulata gives color in early Spring. 


In a rose garden the roses should dominate. If spraying and 
dusting have been neglected and black spot and mildew have gotten 
a foothold, the rose garden may be scarcely worth entering. But if 
it has a well-patterned design, with neat walks and verges and edg- 
ings kept trim, it offers definite charm. 
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Weak liquid manure is poured around 
plants after they have been watered 
and when they are about to flower 


Nitrogen and other quick-acting fer- 
tilizers are scattered alongside of plants 
and then cultivated well into the soil 


Roses and other bushes can be fed 
by lifting the top soil and replacing it 
with fertilizer—made of fortified loam 


While fertilizers can be broadcast by 
hand, a more even distribution may 
be obtained with a wheeled spreader 


Why fertilizers? 


'Their major ingredients and what they do for 


soil and plants — How and when to apply 


ue hear ardent gardeners talking about 
their pet fertilizers, you'd think they 
were football quarterbacks calling signals 
—4-12-4, 2-5-7, 3-5-9. What's it all mean? 
And what do these completed or intercepted 
passes do to the soil and to plants? 

If a soil were ideal, it would contain 
all the food necessary to the growth of 
plants. But then, different plants require 
different foods, and rarely is the ideal soil 
found. We must make it. We must pro- 
vide the missing elements, 

How do we know they are missing? By 
testing the soil and by the growth and 
foliage of plants in it. How are the re- 
quired ingredients added? In well-com- 
posted loam and by fertilizers. 


TYPES OF FERTILIZER. Two types are ` 


used—organic and inorganic. Organic is 
produced by animals—their excrement, 
blood and bones, by fish and by plants and 
leaves themselves when rotted down into 
loam. Manure and loam both enrich the soil 
and build up its texture. Inorganic fertil- 
izers are minerals or by-products of fac- 
tory processes. In addition there is green 
manuring—digging in plants that give ni- 
trogen and their foliage and root substance 
to the soil. When inorganic ingredients 
are in the correct proportions to promote 
maximum plant growth they are called 
“balanced”, They may run 5-10-15. 

The three essential elements in an in- 
organic fertilizer are nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash. Their percentages are ex- 
pressed by numbers, hence the combina- 
tions of figures mentioned above. The first 
states the percentage of nitrogen, the second 
of phosphoric acid, the third of potash. 
These three supply deficiencies in the soil. 

In addition are special mixtures for 
particular crops. Whereas 4-12-4 combina- 
tion is considered suitable for vegetable and 
flower garden work, celery may require 4- 
2-10 and potatoes 5-8-7. 


WHAT THEY DO, Nitrogen stimulates 
vegetative growth, making healthy stems 
and luxuriant foliage but does not concern 
fruiting or flowering. While found in man- 
ure, dried blood and tankage, it is gener- 
ally applied in the form of nitrate of soda. 
It is the most valuable, quickest acting, 


most expensive and soonest dissipated of 
all the ingredients. Apply it in early months 
of the growing season, using small doses 
two weeks to a month apart. It is scattered 
around the plant, care being taken not to 
touch the foliage, and then hoed in. Also 
it must be used judiciously—an over-dose 
of nitrate of soda may produce too much 
foliage and too little fruit or flower. When 
plants look sickly—barring cut-worms and 
diseases—give them nitrate of soda. 

Bonemeal, a lower nitrate form, also con- 
tains phosphoric acid and consequently is 
often used, although it is slow-acting. 
Again, nitrate can be added to the soil by 
digging in cover crops of legumes. 

Phosphoric acid is necessary to maxi- 
mum vegetable and flower crops, helping 
to ripen plant tissues and seeds and to 
produce well-developed fruit. Its source 
is ground phosphate and bone meal. A 
slower acting ingredient, it can be applied 
to the soil at any time, Added to the com- 
post heap, it helps make better loam. Super- 
phosphate is usually used. 

Potash stimulates soil growth, helps 
young plants get started and develops re- 
sistance to disease. Its effect on beets, car- 
rots, radishes and turnips is soon obvious. 
Muriate of potash is used generally on 
vegetables but sulphate of potash is the 
special form for potatoes. In addition to 
these two chemical forms, wood ashes con- 
tain about 6% of potash. 


HOW TO USE. A complete or balanced 
commercial fertilizer should be applied in 
three parts—one after the ground is pre- 
pared for seeding or setting out plants; 
the second weeks later; the third the 
same period after the second. By that time, 
the plants being up, it is laid into shallow 
drills beside the rows or around the plants. 
Just before rain is the time, or water it in. 


EFFECT ON SOIL. Commercial fertil- 
izers are one-year stimulants. They do not 
add to the texture of the soil. Used alone 
for a long time, they may leave the soil 
more acid or more alkaline than before. 
Acid-producing fertilizers tend to deprive 
the soil of humus. For that reason complete 
soil can only be attained when also fortified 
with manure and compost. 


Gardening in frames 


Time is saved and many advantages gained by 


using cold frames and electric hotbeds 


FRAME is as necessary an adjunct 

to successful gardening as a long- 
handled shovel, a hoe and a rake. Because 
of its glass roof, it is potentially a cold 
greenhouse, When heated, either by fresh 
horse manure or electricity, it becomes a 
miniature hothouse. When shaded with 
slats or sacking, it makes an ideal growing 
place for seedlings in the hottest and sun- 
niest days of Summer. When covered with 
straw mats, it is insulated against extreme 
cold and will harbor over Winter the not 
too hardy plants. 


It is a midway stop between a warm 
room or greenhouse and the nippy Spring 
outdoor air, for beneath its glass small 
plants are hardened off. If dug deep, it 
can be used for storing potted and boxed 
plants. And if this is not a long enough 
catalog of virtues, we might add that in 
Summer a frame makes a grand place for 
youngsters to dig in. 


EXTENDING THE SEASONS. On second 
thought, a frame has still other possibil- 
ities. It can extend the seasons at both ends 
—anticipate Spring and avoid the killing 
of black frost. Minor crops for the table— 
lettuce and radishes—can be grown along 
in a frame before the seed flats of annuals 
are set there. When Autumn comes, they 
can be repeated and also plants that die at 
the first frost may find a safe shelter under 
the glass for a few more weeks of blooming. 


KINDS OF FRAMES. To accomplish 
these various purposes, the frame or frames 
must be properly built and advantageously 
located. A southern-facing slope out of the 
way of wind is the ideal spot for them. 
Lacking this, they can be sheltered by fenc- 
ing during early Spring and late Fall. 

If made of wood, use 134” planking, 
well creosoted below the surface. Poured 
concrete, run below frost line, is more per- 
manent. Be sure and lay a line of heavy 
wire netting under the bottom to keep out 
moles and rats. The frames should measure 
16” in back and 8” in front, thus giving 
the sash a slope to drain off rain and also 
to capture the maximum of sun warmth. 
Standard sash comes 3’ x 6’ and the width 
of the frame or battery of frames is deter- 


mined by this, adding 3"-4" for rafters 
between sash when a number of frames run 
together. Rafters have a mid-rib the depth 
of the sash and a sliding base each side. 

When made of wood set on the ground, 
the frame is portable.and can be moved 
about at will. Smaller frames, with half- 
size sash, come for small gardens. 


Well-built sash is a good investment, 
since it lasts longer and stays in shape. 
Double glass sash for special work is avail- 
able, as are portable metal frames. 


ELECTRIC HOTBEDS. Except he live 
far from an electric power line, a gardener 
who makes his hotbed with horse manure is 
woefully behind the times. The new elec- 
tric cables come in sets for double frames 
—60’ to each sash frame—together with a 
thermostat control box. The cables are laid 
directly on a layer of sand and covered 
lightly and can stay there from year to 
year, as they are practically indestructible. 
They furnish the desired bottom heat for 
the germination of seeds and growth of 
plants. Merely to protect tender plants, 
wiring of a set for this purpose can be 
strung around the sides of the frame. 


SOIL FOR FRAMES. The ideal set for 
permanent frames, especially if electric 
heating is to be used, goes down 16”, with 
the concrete walls 2'-3' below surface. 
Six inches of drainage material goes in the 
bottom—cinders or small stones, and then 
a layer of sand. The cable lies on this 
sand. Next comes 6” of soil. This soil 
should be an average garden loam— 4 
sand, % leafmold or ground peat and % 
garden soil. To prevent fungus diseases, 
sterilize the soil. There are several powders 
for this purpose on the market. Soil in cold 
frames should be changed every second 
year. Take out all soil, scrub the frames 
with hot water, soap and disinfectant and 
put in fresh sand, leafmold and loam. 


PLANTS TO GROW. Tender annuals, 
half-hardy annuals, annuals that must be 
sown in pots to transplant easier, annuals to 
be sown in the Fall, perennials and pot 
plants grown from cuttings in shaded boxes 
of sand, small and quick vegetable crops are 
all subjects for the heated frame. 


In extremely cold weather cover cold 
frames with straw mats. Being light, 
they can be rolled back on milder days 


Before renewing soil in a frame, scrub 
the sides well with hot soapy water in 
which is dropped a little disinfectant 


better growth and neat appearances. 
Here are side-hinged sash easy to lift 


Ventilate your frames on warm days 
in early Spring. A brick or a notched 
board will hold the sash the right height 


Plants started in the greenhouse are 
hardened off in the cooler temperature 
of cold frames. Protect from winds 


The electric hotbed is easy to arrange, 
clean, efficient and self-regulating if 
equipped with a dependable thermostat 
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30 HOUSES AND PLANS 
Don't miss our big 1940 book of 


well-designed houses—in 
the February Second Section 


Woes of the gardener 


Diseases and pests, the seed that doesn’t come up and the shrub that doesn’t 


survive may make his life not a happy one 


EK one time in London during the Eighteenth Century, there was 
an exhibition of amazing curios among which were displayed 
no less than Adam's own keys to the front and back gates of the 
Garden of Eden! Apparently that evicted tenant took them with 
him—and thereafter the gardener’s life has been full of woes. 
Woes of the soil and woes of the plant, together with whatsoever 
rheumatics and creaks may afflict his mortal frame. 

'The woes of the gardener's body we can lay aside for another 
time; here we might consider a proper attitude towards the woes 
of plants and soil. 


ous there is no easy way back to that perfect Eden, soils and 
plants will always present problems. They will be attacked by 
enemies and invaded by diseases and as fast as science conquers one 
another will spring up. But there’s no use being disheartened about 
it all or growing pathological. 

You can almost always tell a beginning gardener from one of 
long experience by his or her attitude toward plant diseases and 
pests. Amateurs make a great deal of them. They become clinically- 
minded. They start talking about them on the slightest provoca- 
tion. The experienced gardener begins at the other end. He be- 
lieves, in fact he knows, that the plant, like the human body, when 
kept healthy and growing along will resist many diseases to which 
the less sturdy will succumb. When diseases and pests appear he 
takes them in his stride. Warfare against them is part of his nor- 
mal routine of gardening. Keeping abreast with new cures and 
new methods of prevention is one of his essential functions. But 
he doesn’t talk about it all the time. 

Unfortunately, some of our garden clubs, with earnest and 
commendable intent to advance and spread their particular art, 
have been guilty of stressing the pathology of gardening. So ardent 
has been their pursuit of bugs and pests that one wonders why any 
of their members would be so silly as to take on the added burden 
that gardening apparently entails. Heaven knows, life is difficult 
enough and the mind is encompassed about by sufficient fears and 
potential dangers, without starting off with the grim consciousness 
of all the dire and dreadful things that may happen to a rose bush or 
attack a delphinium, 


HE problem of why a plant curls up and dies is a complex 

one. It may be in uncongenial soil or soil deficient in the kinds 
of foods its particular variety needs. It may lack the desired 
amount of sunlight and shade. Its roots may not have sufficient 
room to spread or its foliage may be crowded out by rampant neigh- 
bors. It may suffer the inroads of disease and the cunning invasion 
of pests of myriad sizes and descriptions. Or—and this is quite im- 
portant to remember—it may just die. 

Sky-reaching redwoods of California will live to an incredible 
age, spanning centuries and fifty generations of men. The annual 
calendula completes its life cycle 
between the last frost of Spring 
and the final killing frost of 
Autumn. In that short space it 
has come from seed and set seed 
of its kind so that its race will 


carry on. Between these two extremes there is, say, a hybrid tea rose 
bush. How long can we expect that to live? 

We pay a dollar for this bush. Behind that dollar's worth lies 
the skill, experience and labor of the grower. According to the kind | 
of rose you buy for that dollar depends its susceptibility to or free- 
dom from disease. Granted that you give it the proper soil, the re- 
quired location, adequate feeding and spraying or dusting to pre- 
vent its ills and confound its enemies, granted even these, would 
you expect it to live forever? True, some old roses have lived many 
years longer than their owners, in perfect health, but an eternity is 
too much to expect for a dollar. 


A THIRD woe of the gardener is expressed in the lament, "It 
never came up." The seed that doesn't germinate and the 
seedling that is cut off in its infancy are both disconcerting. 

The first rule of seeds is to buy them from dependable mer- 
chants. A few cents more may mean the difference between ger- 
mination and disappearance, between seed true to name and un- 
true, between wasting your time and labor to no avail and making 
them productive. 

Gardening pages of newspapers and magazines and quanti- 
ties of books, give all the information the veriest tyro needs to know 
on sterilizing soil, sowing seed and caring for seedlings, and even 
how to prepare for particular seeds that require special attention 
and when to plant them. Or, lacking the sources of information, 
ask any gardener. At first glance, what you read or are told will 
seem like an awful lot of bother. You quote Mrs. So-and-So who 
“just sticks them in the ground and they spring up.” Be Mrs. So- 
and-So as she may, a good plant, like a good meal, entails some 
bother in preparation and if you aren't willing to undertake it you 
had better forget gardening and push along with your golf. 


HERE'S the bush or the tree that, somehow, never did survive 

its lifting, hauling and transplanting. Here again we go 
back to the source—to the nurseryman. What's his reputation? 
Did you ever visit his nursery to see if he kept it clean and well 
cultivated and moved his plant materials from time to time to give 
them a sound ball of roots? Did you see evidences that he realized 
the importance of spraying? 

A good nurseryman takes a lot of trouble over a course of years 
in bringing a little rooted cutting up to the shapely tree or shrub 
you find in his nursery rows. His reputation and business future 
depend on taking this bother. Once the tree or shrub is planted 
properly in your grounds, then your bother commences, From that 
point on you take up the responsibility for it. 


W: HAVE spoken of these as gardener’s woes. We had better 
call them his sporting chances. You can play games for the 
fun of playing, but where’s the man who doesn’t play to win? You 
can garden for the physical exercise it entails, but where’s the gar- 
dener who doesn’t hope every seed he plants will germinate and 
every tree and bush survive? Game or gardening, each demands 
bother and skill, effort and aptness, practice and knowledge. 


There isn’t any other way to find those keys to the front and 
back gates of Eden. RICHARDSON WRIGHT 


SPRAYING 


Spraying, like medicine, falls into 
two classes—preventative and cura- 
tive. Preventative includes early work 
against canker worms, tent caterpil- 
lars, the succeeding Japanese and elm- 
leaf beetles and gypsy moths. Leaf 
miners are deterred in early stages. 
Curative is timely spraying against 
the scales and scale-making insects 


TREE SURGERY 


Like spraying, tree surgery should 
be put into the hands of experienced 
men. The work requires a wide knowl- 
edge of trees and their diseases and 
methods of growth and adequate 
equipment. Diseased parts must be 
cut away and the spread of interior 
rot prevented by proper antiseptics, 
after which the cavity is filled 


PRUNING 


Corrective pruning is most impor- 
tant. Cut out dead and weak branches 
to produce a dense, well-proportioned 
head, according to the growth habit of 
each species. Only when absolutely 
necessary should a large amount of 
wood be removed. Unless carefully 
done, sun scald may follow. Pro- 
fessional pruning is always advised 


FEEDING 


In cutting grass and raking leaves 
from shade trees we deprive them of 
nature's food; to enable them to with- 
stand disease and weather conditions, 
they should be given complete plant 
food. Three to five pounds to each 
inch of trunk diameter is put in drilled 
holes 10" deep, 2 feet apart over the 
feeding area, especially the perimeter 


| T CCS deserve care and maintenance—Eight essential points 


Trees with long heavy branches or 
structurally weak ones should be 
braced against wind and ice storms. 


Cables or screw rods are used, placed 


above the point of division. Where 
electric storms are common, trees 
should also be protected against light- 
ning. A cable from top of tree and 
grounded in moist soil is practical 


CAVITY FILLING 


There are probably as many meth- 
ods and materials used in cavity filling 
as there are tree surgeons. Certainly 
the filling must prevent entrance of 
fungus and moisture, it must not in- 
jure the living wood and it should be 
in sections to move with the tree. 
Over this a developing callus will 
grow and cover the filling with bark 


POINT OF ATTACK 


One of the commonest points at 
which rot enters the heart of a tree is 
where a large limb has been badly 
amputated. A spur left on the trunk 
as shown here is an invitation for bac- 
terial disease. When a limb is cut off 
the place must be cleaned and closed 
to prevent the entrance of moisture. 
Better use a professional tree man 


REMOVING LARGE LIMBS 


Large limbs are cut off in sections. 
The final cut should be flush or nearly 
flush with the trunk or branch. Then 
protect with a wound dressing or paint 
until covered by callus. Don’t trim 
maples in early Spring, as they bleed. 
Remove girdling roots which grow 
around the base of trunk and cut off 
circulation of sap in adjacent bark 
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use arsenate of lead 


BRISTLY ROSE SLUG 
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on asters 


FALL WEBWORM 
spray or burn 


LINED PLANT BUG 
attacks zinnias 


CUT WORMS 


chew seedlings 


Sixteen of the pests 


p of attempting to list all the pests 
that conceivably can attack plants in 
the flower garden, we select the sixteen 
chief offenders. These under control or 
slain, through the measures suggested, the 
gardener need have little to worry him— 
save the diseases (see next article) some of 
which are spread by the pests described 
here or invade plants which have been 
weakened by their inroads. 


These pests are of two kinds—sucking 
and chewing. For the first use a poisonous 
spray or dust which kills by contact, for the 
second a stomach poison spread on the stems 
and leaves of the plant. 


FALL WEBWORM. Tie leaves with a 
web-nest in which they feed. Arsenate of 
lead spray or dust will kill the worms, but 
it is sometimes less trouble and equally 
effective to cut off infested web portions of 
plants and burn them. Do this as soon as 
you observe webs. Or burn the webs with 
a torch of kerosene-soaked rags or news- 
paper. Be sure to crush all caterpillars 
falling to the ground. 


RED-BANDED LEAF ROLLER. Spray or 
dust with arsenate of lead. 


THRIP. Growers of gladiolus know this 
pest well. There are three cousins in this 
family—greenhouse, flower and Florida 
flower thrip. Start preventing its inroads by 
burning old or infested foliage and weeds. 
Control with nicotine sulphate solution or, 
in the case of greenhouse thrip, fumigate 
with nicotine or cyanide or spray with 3 
gallons of water in which mix 2 pounds 
brown sugar and 2 tablespoons of Bor- 
deaux. Gladiolus thrip winters over on 


ASIATIC BEETLE 
and its course 
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corms and may be killed by placing these 
in tight paper bags containing approxi- 
mately 1 ounce of naphthalene flakes to 
each hundred corms. 


BRISTLY ROSE SLUG. Knock off larvae 
from leaves with strong spray of water or 
use a stomach poison spray such as arsen- 
ate of lead or nicotine sulphate—1 tea- 
spoon to 1 gallon of water and 1 ounce of 
soap—which will also clear off aphids. 

The rose midge, which lately has caused 
serious blighting of rose shoots, calls for 
repeated quarter-inch coatings of tobacco 
dust spread on beds and under plants, soil 
fumigation over Winter and nicotine and 
pyrethrum sprays during Summer. 


ROSE LEAFHOPPER. When the young 
appear, spray the leaves with a nicotine 
solution or pyrethrum. 


ROOT APHID is illustrated here as at- 
tacking roots of asters, One preventative 
is, when setting out aster seedlings, to mix 
wood ashes with the soil. 


CUTWORMS, the bane of Spring gar- 
deners, can be handled in several ways. 
Plowing, discing or spading the ground 
through in Fall and Spring may exter- 
minate some of them. As they lop off tender 
seedlings, surround these infant plants 
with poison bait made of 1 ounce of Bor- 
deaux or white arsenic, 1 pound dry bran, 
2 tablespoons of molasses and one quart 
of water. Allow to stand several hours so 
that the bran will be saturated with the 
arsenic. Scatter around plants after sun- 
down. Boards laid alongside of plants will 
trap many over night, especially if poison- 
ed foliage is laid beneath them. 
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SLUGS, which have the cutworm’s pen- 
chant for tender growth, can be prevented 
by surrounding plant with air-slaked 
lime, soot or coal ashes. They especially like 
young delphinium growth. Also use pieces 
of potato sprinkled with Paris green. Clean 
out egg masses which often infest old boards 
and flower pots. 


ASIATIC BEETLE. Lead arsenate is one 
of the specifics for this bug. Before July 
10th spray ornamental shrubs and flowers 
and protect lawns by broadcasting lead ar- 
senate at the rate of 3 pounds to 1000 
square feet of surface. Beetles enter the 
soil before daybreak and, when poisoned, 
die there, so that no assuring evidence is 
found save in their disappearance. 


TARNISHED PLANT BUGS. Attack as- 
ters, chrysanthemums, dahlias and zinnias. 
Quarter-inch long, brassy brown with 
yellow and black slashes, Keep soil well 
cultivated and burn weeds—especially pig 
and rag weed—and trash, where they 
hibernate. Nicotine or pyrethrum will de- 
stroy the young, but collect adults in early 
morning, beating them into a pan of water 
and kerosene, Dusting with sulphur also 
recommended. Tarnished plant bugs attack 
fruit buds in early Spring. 


APHIDS. These plant lice, in various 
forms, attack tender growth of roses, 
chrysanthemums, beans, nasturtiums and 
even terminal twigs of shrubs. They are 
sucking insects. Presence is revealed by 
ants, which use them for cows, taking the 
honeydew extracted by the aphids. Nico- 
tine or soap sprays or dusts give control. 
Several sprayings may be necessary, as this 


and its methods 


Chief offenders against flowers and how you 
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may thwart their tricks or slay them 


pest breeds amazingly fast. They reduce 
vigor of plants and curl and distort leaves. 

Root aphids, small bluish-green lice on 
aster and chrysanthemum roots, can be 
deterred with wood ashes and a mixture of 
half tobacco dust and half air-slaked lime. 
A more forceful control is carbon disul- 
phide. Make holes 8" from plant and 1' 
apart and pour a little into each, closing 
up the hole and keeping moist. Handle 
carefully and keep away from fire. Don't 
plant asters same place twice in succession 
or else sterilize with lime and tobacco. 


RED SPIDER. Attacks phlox and holly- 
hocks, weaving almost invisible webs on 
underside of leaves, Spray with nicotine 
and Bordeaux or dust with sulphur. Make 
applications weekly. Lime sulphur spray 
on soil before plants appear also recom- 
mended. Red spider favors evergreens. Use 
spray containing some glue or flour to as- 
sure sticking. Pyrethrum and rotenone 
also recommended. 


STALK BORER. Extremely dangerous 
because its damage is done and plant com- 
mences wilting before borer is discovered. 
Enters stem by a small round hole, from 
which it burrows stalk. Open stalk and 
you'll find a slender striped caterpillar. 
Control-burn all stalks of plants subject 
to this borer—corn and dahlias especially 
—to destroy Winter eggs. All nearby weeds 
should be destroyed too, especially rag 
weed where the pupas are hidden. 


BAGWORM. Pick and destroy bags dur- 
ing Fall, Winter and early Spring. They 
then contain eggs for next year's genera- 
(Continued on page 34) 
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IRIS BORER 
and its moth 


TARNISHED PLANT BUG 
attacks marigolds 


STALK BORER 
attacks dahlias 


BAGWORM 
on evergreens 


BLISTER BEETLE 
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"le of the diseases 


Prophylactic measures that prevent inroads of diseases— How to handle 


sick plants —The beneficent bonfire—A note on scales 


BLACK SPOT 
on Roses 


ROOT KNOT 
on Peonies 


CROWN ROT 
on Delphiniums 


in Iris 


STEM CANKER 
on Roses 


BOTRYTIS 
Lilies and Peonies 


BACTERIAL BLIGHT 
on Poppies 


RHIZOME ROT 


BLACK SPOT. Common on hybrid tea 
roses, hybrid perpetuals and pernetianas, 
rarely on wichuraiana and rugosa types. 
Spreads and causes leaves to fall. Lowers 
resistance of plant. Collect fallen leaves 
and burn them. Spray or dust with Massey 
dust or reputable commercial specifics. Do 
this regularly throughout the season. Don’t 
water foliage or water late in day. 


FIRE. A common tulip trouble, spotting 
and rotting in its course, begins with small 
spots on petals and leaves, which increase 
until foliage and flower are destroyed. Lift 
and burn all infected plants. Do not plant 
tulips two years in succession in the same 
land without renewing soil. Weak Bordeaux 
mixture is recommended as a control. 


ROOT KNOT. Microscopic nematodes or 
eel worms cause this condition, Plants be- 
come sickly and wilt. More prevalent in 
light sandy soil. Lift and burn infected 
plants. Sterilize soil and lightly infected 
plants with mercurial solution. 


RUST. Attacks a wide variety of plants, 
in the form of yellow, orange or reddish 
brown spots on leaves, stems and buds. 
Rake and burn all debris in Fall. Dust with 
sulphur from time leaves first appear. 
Asters and snapdragons susceptible. 


MILDEW. Powdery mildew spreads a 
white or greyish talcum over leaves, stems 
and buds of many plants—columbines, 
roses, phlox. Rake and burn all fallen 
leaves and cut-off stems in Autumn. Use 
dusting sulphur when leaves are dry, giv- 
ing successive dustings. As the fungus 
winters on fallen leaves, these must be 
raked and burned. Avoid putting plants 
susceptible to mildew in low, damp spots 
and when planting allow sufficient space 
between for free air circulation. 


BACTERIAL BLIGHT attacks a number 
of plants, beans and delphiniums among 
them. Irregular black spots appear on the 
upper surface of leaves. In the Autumn 
rake and burn all fallen leaves and cut off 
stems; and before growth starts in Spring 
drench soil with corrosive sublimate. 


CROWN ROT. When the lower leaves of 
a delphinium plant turn yellow, you can be 


sure crown rot is at work. The plant wilts 
and the stalk comes away from roots. At 
that stage all you can do is to lift and burn 
the plant and put fresh soil in the excava- 
tion. Use healthy plants and avoid crowd- 
ing them. 


RHIZOME ROT makes a soft, stinking 
custard inside the rhizomes of iris. Lift 
plant, cut out diseased parts, sterilize in a 
solution of bichloride of mercury and then 
let rhizomes lie around in the sun for a 
couple of days. Replace the soil, and plant 
or sterilize it with some of the solution. 
Deep planting of iris often encourages this 
rot. A dusting of gypsum has also been 
recommended as a sterilizer of rhizomes. 


STEM CANKER. Watch roses especially 
for this. First appears as small, pale yel- 
low or reddish spots on bark or stems. 
Gradually increases until wood tissue dries 
and bark cracks, Often entire stem is gir- 
dled and part above wound wilts and dies. 
Prune out and burn all infected parts. Ex- 
amine plants in Spring before growth starts. 
Shellac cuts. Disinfect shears with kero- 
sene. Control can be applied in form of dor- 
mant lime-sulphur spray in early Spring. 


BOTRYTIS. A disease dreaded alike by 
lily and peony growers. A brownish gray 
mold appears, then a black body—the form 
in which the fungus lives in a diseased 
plant over Winter. Each kind of plant— 
peony, lily and tulip—has its own type of 
botrytis. Another form attacks cineraria, 
geranium and primrose in greenhouses. 
Burning of diseased plants is the first 
measure, The next is to destroy all debris 
and leaves in Autumn and the third to 
spray young shoots with weak Bordeaux 
mixture in early Spring. 


SCALE, While the scales rightly belong 
to the pests’ pages, we introduce them here 
because they attack some ornamental trees 
and shrubs. Two kinds—armored scales, 
with a hard shell, such as oyster shell, San 
José and those on euonymus juniper, pine 
leaves and lilacs; and soft scales which are 
brown or black. Spray with a dormant oil in 
March or early April and in June or July 
with nicotine sulphate to kill the young. 
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Above, you see a section of The Bartlett Tree Research Labora- 
tories and Experimental Grounds — a 200-acre tract located at 
Stamford, Conn, Here countless experiments on growing trees 
have been conducted during the past quarter century — and 
over 800 different varieties of trees and shrubs are under obser- 
vation that Bartlett DIAGNOSIS may be more scientific and 
Bartlett TREATMENT and CARE more efficient and resultful. 

Here are located the Forsyth and Stone Laboratories staffed 
by nationally recognized scientists — and a special School 
where Dendricians are trained in the fine points of Prun- 
ing, Bracing, Cabling, Spraying, Feeding, Lightning Protec- 
BARTLETT 


ERCE F. A. 


Research Laboratories 
and Experimental Grounds 
STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


TREE 


BARTLET 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


ipa NIS. ata 
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200 Acres Dedicated to 
Furthering Knowledge X 
of Tree Ills and Ailments 


2 
| 
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tion, Root Treatment, Cavity Work, etc. — the Bartlett Way. 

This great tract of land symbolizes the scientific approach that 
is unique with the Bartlett Organization, It marks the vital dis- 
tinction between Bartlett Tree Service and all others. And for- 
tunately for you, Science, in indicating the correct procedure to 
follow, also points the way to the most efficient and economical 
means of safeguarding the health and beauty of your trees. 

Why not get in touch with your local Bartlett Representative? 
He will explain in detail why this is true and will tell you of 
many important contributions to the science of shade tree care 
made at the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories in recent years. 


EXPERT COMPANY 
Bartlett Service is Available in 
Every Community from 
Maine to the Carolinas 


TREE EXPERTS dos 


Washing- 


ae ized Agents may arrange for Shade Tree Care 


W 
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There are also 150 other cities and towns where special Bartlett Au- 
“The Bartlett Way.” 
Consult phone book or write our Home Office at Stamford, Conn. 
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Our 1940 catalog is now being 
prepared. Beautifully illustrated, 
it will visualize many new offer- 
ings in all departments and will 
renew attention to some older 
sorts that should regain your fancy. 

'This is not merely a price list 
but a fine reference book valuable 
for many years to come to owners 
of gardens. 


Im ROSES we offer such new 

varieties as: 

Red Boy (Poly.) 

Suntan (Hyb. Tea) 

Daylight (Hyb. Tea) 
and a yellow Damask called *Ora- 
tam"—a cross of Rosa Damascena 
and Souvenir de Claudius Pernet. 


Deciduous AZALEAS. 


Mollis Pontica 
Chinensis Rustica 
Altaclarensis 


and many other named varieties 
hardy in all sections. 


In Evergreen Azaleas we 
now offer a hardy white variety 
which withstood temperatures of 
25 degrees below zero. This vari- 
ety was found in our nursery 
among the Azalea Maxwelli. 

Azalea balsaminaeflora—notnew 
but insufficiently well known. The 
flowers are like the Balsam An- 


Some of the Novelties in 
Bobbink & Atkins 1940 Catalog 


Flowering SHRUBS. 

Daphne genkwa—not new but 
little known. We have offered it 
before but stock was always limit- 
ed. Now, we are glad to say, it is 
available in good quantity and of 
splendid plants. 

Exochorda Giraldi Wilsoni 

Franklinia alatamaha—potgrown 


Stewartia Koreana 
Stewartia serrata 


EVERGREENS. 
Dwarf Spruce—in 10 varieties. 
Sciadopitys verticillata (Um- 
brella Pine). Seldom available. 
Taxus, we now have a fine lot 
to offer in topiary form—in addi- 
tion to the usual—not forgetting 
to mention our very fine stock of 
Taxus Capitata. 
TREES, 
Trained Fruit Trees in all forms. 
Ginkgo Biloba Fastigiata, graft- 
ed from one tree. Tall, fastigiate 
tree. 
PERENNIALS. 
New tall-growing Ox Eye Daisy. 
Hardy Fuchsia. 
Heuchera in five new large- 
flowered varieties, 


We will gladly mail our catalog 
without charge to intending pur- 


chasers, East of the Mississippi. 
Fifty cents West of the Mississippi. 


DESIGNING A GARDEN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 
house as it stands on the lot. Mark dis- year. Gradually you begin to visualize 
tances, changes of grade and existing 
features. Also be sure to mark doors 
and windows and locations of rooms, 
porches and terraces. Remember that 
good gardens are made from the house 
out. Stand at the various windows and 
in the doorways and on the porches. 
From these points visualize the proper- 
ty. Visualize the extension of those 
rooms into garden rooms. 


the surrounding fences, walls or ever- 
green hedges, the arbors and low walls 
and fences that wall in the rooms. You 
can visualize, too, how best the existing 
features can be made to play their y 
in the design—a terminal tree, the slope 
of the land, and also what can be added 
to these features—how a pair of match- 
ed shrubs can embower a seat, how the 


parts 


walls of a garage can be latticed for 
To be enjoyed at all seasons of the vines or covered with spreading espalier 
year, the garden should be near the 
house. It also should be planted with 


trees, how a grape arbor can connect 
this garage with a summerhouse at the 


some material that will remain green all rear of the property. 


HOW TO ENCLOSE THE GARDEN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5) 


unique attraction of the garden—either 
an inside beauty 


architect or the aspiring hand of an 
amateur, the plan must state a theme. 
It may be naturalistic, It 
must be an individual expression and 
not merely the copy of some other gar- 
den's theme. 


an outside view or 


formal or spot. 


In your own way try to set down this 
motif on your ruled paper. It may help 
to give your plan a third dimension by 
roughly drawing in the heights of trees 
and shrubs, so that you can visualize 
their contours and collective massing. 


This theme, as it grows on you, will 
soon affect the plan. It will affect the 
type of enclosing material. It will de- 


In short, whether the lines on your plan 
into flowering shelves or planted nat- be straight or curved, they will take 
uralistically. It will help create the on the semblance of a living garden. 


cide whether slopes are to be terraced 


nual—a fine orange color. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen Since 1898 
EAST RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


588 PATERSON AVENUE 


SIXTEEN OF THE PESTS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 


pick in Summer and spray or dust with appears, lift plant and cut out borer. 


arsenate of lead. = 
JAPANESE BEETLE. As these hibernate 


and increase in the soil, their control 
can start there by poisoning the turf 
with powdered arsenate of lead—5 to 10 
pounds mixed with several times its 
weight of sand—spreading this amount 
evenly over 1000 square feet. Do this 
from early Spring to July 1st. Arsenate 
of lead spray on susceptible foliage will 
deter and destroy some beetles. They 
can also be knocked off into pans of 
kerosene. Traps baited with a geraniol 
are apt to attract more beetles to your 
place. Many birds—starlings especially 
—consume Japanese beetles. 


0 MAKE Your HOME 
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BLACK BLISTER BEETLE. When num- 
erous, knock off into pan of kerosene. 
| Preventive spray or dusting with lead 
| 
| 


arsenate will protect foliage. Choice 
plants can be raised under cheese cloth. 


Irts Borer. Eats heart of rhizome. 
Presence indicated by slime on lower 
foliage. New growth can be sprayed up 
to middle of May with arsenate of lead 
and nicotine. Some iris fanciers pile 
leaves and trash on plants before Spring 
appearance of iris leaves and burn over 
the beds, thus killing eggs. When slime 


Directo You (ex Un 
NURSERIES cie 


YOU CAN HAVE A GARDEN THAT WILL 
BE THE ENVY OF YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD! 


You ean plan your garden right from this helpful 
Free Inter-State Nursery and Seed Catalog. 
Everything described and pictured so that you 
can select exactly what you want from our tre- 
mendous assortment—the choicest flowers, roses, 
shrubs, vines, trees, fruits, seeds, etc, All so love- 
ly, colorful and easy to grow. 


First Quality Guaranteed Stock at Amazing Low Prices! 
Because we grow and sell Direct-to-you more 
nursery stock than anyone else, we can offer 
the highest quality at low prices. This stock 
has satisfied hundreds of thousands of custo- 
mers from coast to coast, and it's guaranteed 
to satisfy you, too. Valuable Free Gifts and 
helpful Planting Guide to all customers, Mail 
coupon now. 


INTER-STATE NURSERIES FREE | 


3110 E. St., Hamburg, lowa 


| Rush my free copy of America's Most Beautiful 
Nursery and Seed Book, and details of friendly 


INTER-STATE NURSERIES 
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& Liquid Chaperone 


(Kunderd joli 
Z 
6 FOR 1940 
A 
e A BIG SURPRISE AWAITS 
YOU IN EVERY BULB 


Kunderd's Prize- 
Winning Gladiolus Bulbs 


Tt is time to reéstablish your gar- 
den with new bulbs, Kunderd beau- 
ties are the best you can grow. 
Beautiful—Colorful—Easy to grow. 
: Buy direct and notice the difference, 
Bend today for FREE catalog listing Gladiolus and 
other flowers at attractive prices 


OUR ANNIVERSARY SPECIAL OFFER 


A charming new Phlox with 
an enchanting warm depth of 
color like a Precious ruby, 
Strong grower with many 
blooming laterals clear to 
ground. Order now. Will ship 
at planting time, Regularly 


30c each. Special 25 


Offer 2 for only 
postpaid 


“More effective than 
any other material 
for repelling dogs'" 


.. reports a leading State 
Agricultural College 


A wonderful new dog repellent that rain will 
not wash away. Harmless. Long lasting. Ends 
the dog nuisance in your garden, Try it when 
other materials have failed. 


Liquid Chaperone 


gift offers || BLOOMING SIZE BULBS 00 
li Guaranteed to bloom a only $1 postpaid 
p - E EE M UID Post- Å Full 12-ounce bottle. SEND NO 
- Send a Post Card Today for Our MONEY. Order C.O.D. $1 plus 
p ssewvveanencennsonanecsnraneannessensnvensanensnnonononnasscsssenssansaane INTER ST. E NURSERIES Free Illustrated Garden Catalog. postal charges. Or send $1 and we 


pay postage. Sudbury Laboratory, 
| P.O. Box 231, South Sudbury, Mass. 


no UA A. E. KUNDERD INC. 


106 Lincoln Way Goshen, Indiana 


eene STALO ... 
| (For convenience, copy or paste on le postca 


ANNUALS FOR THE NEW YEAR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


INTERESTING Newcomers. Before 
plunging into the mass of petunias, 
marigolds and 
take a look at three interesting 


newcomers. It’s always exciting to try a 


larkspurs, what-nots, 


let's 


flower that one has never grown before, 
even if it is discarded after the first 
scason. 

Star of Texas (Xanthisma texanum) 
is a new one to me, but I confess I fell 
in love with it at first sight. The daisy- 
like, 


strong stems, dot attractively the clean, 


canary yellow flowers, on neat, 
bushy plants, about 18 inches high. It 
is said to do well in dry situations, as 


might be gathered from its name. 


Two others are tripteris, in a dwarf 
form about 15 inches tall and twice that 
in diameter, with 2-inch golden orange 
flowers on long, thin stems 
plantaginum White Bedder, relative of 
the viper’s bugloss or blue weed but 
dwarf in habit, and with a truly desir- 
able habit of flowering all through the 
Summer months, 


and Echium 


A PrETHORA oF Maricorps. The 
Niagara of new marigolds continues 
to pour down upon us. Due to the 
popularity of that little gem, Har- 
mony (which received scant attention 
at the hands of the judges when it was 
introduced!), all of its sisters and its 
cousins and its aunts are being shoved 
into the prize ring. Improved strains of 
the original, and Double Harmony Hy- 
brids, both tall and dwarf, are offered, 
Spotlight, both early flowering and very 
attractive, and the gay and sprightly lit- 
tle Ferdinand are selected colors which 
I like very much, Among the new dwarf 
are Extra Early Dwarf 
Flowered (claimed to be 


marigolds 
Carnation 


LARKSPUR PINK PERFECTION 


earliest of the Africans); the Dwarf 
French Scabiosa-flowered Orbets, with 
a very high percentage of doubles; and 
Dwarf Chrysanthemum-flowered Gold- 
en Jubilee, recommended for low bed- 
ding. 


The “big” marigolds also find a place 
in the new lists. Gigantea Full Double 
Orange, a selection from Gigantea Full 
Double Mixture, will appeal to those 
who prefer dimensions to daintiness. 
Wizard of Oz Mixed is claimed to be 
the largest flowered in existence, and 
grows four to five feet tall. Giant Peony- 
flowered Orange Supreme and Golden 
Supreme come very true from seed, and 
the huge blooms (more like chrysanthe- 
mums than marigolds) are most effec- 
tive for cutting. Silver Crown, of collar- 
ette type, has the distinction of being a 
pale primrose buff and of nice, informal 
shape. 


PETUNIA PARADE. Last year's sen- 
sational petunia, Hollywood Star, was 
liked by some and not by others, 
but I found it very delightful. Holly- 
wood Star Mixed, ranging from white 
and light pink to dark red, extends 
the color range. Those who like the 
unusual and showy will want to try 
Betsy Ross, a miniature with nice ruffled 
flowers alternately red and 
white. To the strong-growing Balcony 
type, Red Wonder brings a brilliant red 
with strongly contrasting, almost black 
throat—very effective. Among the dwarf, 
compact growing sorts several new col- 
ors appear: Lady Bird (rose overlaid 
with scarlet); Dwarf Giant Copper 


striped 


Red; Pink Gleam and Pink Glory, and 
Violet Blue, quite distinct from any- 
(Continued on page 36) 


ASTER ROSE MARIE 


Free:—A sample copy of HORTICULTURE 


We believe that House and Garden has thousands of readers 
who may be classed as advanced gardeners and who would 
like a publication devoted exclusively to the finer points of 


gardening. 


HORTICULTURE is just such 
a magazine as it gives you full and 
authoritative information on new 
plants and new methods. It is com- 
with news of horticultural 
events, dates of shows and articles 
on how to make your gardening easy, 
successful and enjoyable. 

Published twice each month, it is 


plete 


HORTICULTURE 


more timely than any other garden- 
ing magazine in America. 

The regular subscription price is 
$1.00 a year, but we are glad to make 
a special offer to House and Garden 
readers of thirty issues for $1.00 if 
the subscription is received before 
February 1, 1940 or mail a sample 
copy on request. 


Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 
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urpee's 


` GIANT ZI 


(This picture 
3 4 actual 
size) 


EL i. 
Dollar 
Specials 


ZINNIA GARDEN 
All colors, all kinds, 
all sizes: David Burpee, 
Dahlia - Flowered, Cut- 
and-Come-Again, Cupid, 
aes saisir Mexicana, 
Navajo—16 Pkts. 
(Value $2.25) for. $I 
MARIGOLD GARDEN 
10 diferent kinds—tall, 
semi-tall, dwarf; giant 
African, small French, 
and new Tetra. 3 with 
odorless foliage. ud | 
10 Pkts. (value $1.95) 

PETUNIA GARDEN 
Two new 1940, 7 others : 
3 Gt. Ruffled, Fringed; 
4 Large-Flowered Bed- 
ding, 2 Dwarf Bedding. 
9 Packets in All I 
(Value $2.00) for.» L 
All 3 Above for $2.50! 


UWLBEE 
ZINNIAS 


Immense Blooms, Pastel Art Shades 
REATEST advance in Giant Zinnias 
in 25 years! Entirely new *informal," 
gracefully curled, twisted, crinkled 

and quilled petals, with glorious colors 

never dimmed by dull under-surfaces. 

Tremendous flowers, over 5 in. across and 

as much as 4 in. deep, lasting over a week 

in water. Long 18-in. stems. 

Many new colors, all exquisitely beauti- 
| ful and harmonious. Pastels like apricot, 
soft cream, chamois, buff, terra-cotta, soft 
rose and peach predominate; some are one 
pure tone, others blendings of two or more. 


Well-branched, sturdy, 3-ft. plants. 


Pkt. (40 seeds) 25c; 200 Seeds $1 (limit 1000 seeds) 
hans. Seed Supply Scarce—Order Right Away! 


Burpee's RED Marigolds 


Red and Gold Hybrids 


Earliest of all Marigolds—Everblooming— 
First Big Red Marigold in Existence! 


Amazing 235 to 3 inch flow- PACKET -60 Seeds 
ers, red and gold variegated, (Last Year 25+) 


some all red. 
continually 
blooms, 


1\%-ft. plants 

covered with 

beginning 8 weeks 

after sowing seed. Cut flow- 
ers keep 2 weeks in water. 


1 Packet (60 Seeds) for 10c; 
600 Seeds for $1, postpaid. 600 Seeds -51 


Burpee's Seed Catalog FREE 


Finest Flowers and Vegetables, choice new 
varieties and old favorites—over 200 in color. 
160 pages. Burpee Guarantee. Write today. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 325 Burpee Building JEAN 


PHILADELPHIA 
Ro CUT OUT AND MAIL ~= = = = 
To: W. Atlee Burpee Co., 325 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia ~ 
Send me the Burpee's Seeds marked below, postpaid: 
' New David Burpee Giant Zinnias 
| C Packet (40 Seeds) 260 [2] 200 Seeds for $1. [ 11000 Seeds $5. 
| Burpee's Red and Gold Hybrid Marigolds 
| C Packet (60 Seeds) 10e. [.] 150Seeds for 260 [C 600 Seeds $1. 
| CO Burpee's Zinnia, Marigold and Petunia Gardens 
l 
i 
I 
[| 


all 3 (35 Packets) for $2.50 1 
C Zinnia Garden $1. [C Marigold Garden $1. [C] Petunia Garden $1. 


Enclosed is $.... 


O Send Burpee's Seed Catalog FREE. £^ 
FOR MORE ROOM. PLEASE WRITE NAME AND ADDRESS BELOW [] 
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OCARLET THOR 


- ned Inch Blooms 'rimson Red Thor 


No matter what climbers you may have, don't fail to 
add Horvath's new giant flowered crimson red Thor. 
Quick grower and profuse bloomer, Excellent for cut- 
ting. Foliage stays luxuriant all summer. Hardier than 
any other red climbing rose yet produced. 


Each $2.50 


Dozen $25 


You'll find in our new cata- None 
log, all. the remarkable Hor- 
vath roses, known for thei 
exceptional hardiness and 
freedom from disen: 
doorya 
and 
] ave exceptional 
All are profuse bloomers. 


This Book Canit Be Bought 


and floral helps i in our 
r book you can buy. But 
3 cent stamps 


Our catalog lists many roses. 
None other contains an equal 


collection of fine plants and 


an hi ive this W: 


to cover delivery costs and handling. 


you c: yyside one e by sending five 


AMERICAN AGENTS FOR 
Íukons Suds 


30 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 


Pat. Reg. 


PETER 
HENDERSON’S 
1940 
Seed Catalog 


Write Today 
For Your 
Free C opy 


You Made 


Ihe Final Decisions! 


The garden magazines you read, question- 
naires, and the letters you wrote to us, have 
guided us in compiling this latest Peter 
Henderson Catalog ... You may prepare 
your order from this catalog and know 
you are not overlooking any outstanding 
variety in flowers or vegetables . . . Among 
the novelties, for example, you will find that 
gorgeous new Petunia “Glow,” and the long- 
sought White Tomato that has both beauty 


and quality. . . Write today for your copy! 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


Everything for tbe Garden 


DEPT. 36A, 35 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ANNUALS FOR THE NEW YEAR 


(CONTINUED 


thing heretofore available in this group. 


LARKSPURS AND SNAPS. Quite 
lar, but still worthy of much more gen- 


annual delphiniums or 


popu- 


eral use, are the 
larkspurs, These, along 
ons, are especially valuable for breaking 


the monotonous lx 


with snapdrag- 


xizontal lines found 
in too many borders. Great improvement 
has been made in larkspurs during the 
last few years, and this season brings a 
in most instances in- 
dicated by the such as Mauve 
Beauty, Stock-flowered Purple, 
Pink and Glitters, a salmon cerise. Rosa- 
lind and Montrose, 


rose pink, and Dazzler, br 


dozen new colors, 
names, 
Rose 


different shades of 


it carmine, 


are all offered in improved strains for 


the benefit of this year's gardeners. 


Rod, 


proved very 


antirrhinums, Golden 
type, 


Among 
quite a distinct new 
satisfactory in my own garden 


exceptionally vigorous 


and of 
growth. The 


FROM PAGE 35) 


slightly frilled, and 
Quaker Maid is an 
rose and 


golden flowers are 
charming when cut. 


interesting combination of 


yellow. Baby Rose is similar to the 
dwarf Magic Carpet, an antirrhinum 
which was liked by many gardeners 


last year, but deeper in color, 

AND A Few ZiNNIAs. Sensational as 
any annual novelty this year is the new 
David Burpee f zinnia, 


in mixed colors only, U 


as yet 
sually 
appeal to 


type « 
available 
huge 
me, but these floral giants possess such 
wonderful pastel colorings that they are 
Unifiora 
other new type, produce but one flower 
To the 
attractive Fantasy group a new color— 
deep scarlet—is added in Wildfire. Padre 
and Campfire, and Crown 
O'Gold Pastel Tints round out the list 
of the zinnia family. 


flowers do not especially 


most impressive. Giants, an- 


to a plant, on three-foot stems. 


both scarlet, 


(Continued on page 37) 


VERBENA FLAMINGO 


CENTAUREA LAVENDER BEAUTY 


STOCK GARDENIA 


TUBERDUS ROOTED BEGONIAS 


>) (The Shade-loving Plant) 
=) We have an spedire: mally fine stock 
( * of Begonias in various types and 
colors, Plant outdoors in early May 
or start indoors in pots by the end 
of February and transfer to open 
ground as soon as the weather mod- 
erates. Do not plant in direct sun- 
| light. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

6 Large Bulbs (mixed colors) $ .75 
12 Large Bulbs (mixed colors)............ 1.00 
25 Large Bulbs in 5 separate colors... 2.00 


order) 


(Complete eultural directions with e 


Our 1940 
SPRING CATALOG will be ready 
for mailing in January. Write NOW 
for your copy. 


‘Van Bourgondien Bros. 


Box 44 Babylon, L. I., N. Y. 


COLOR ILLUSTRATED | 


m. HEALTHY pLANTS 


wit KEENE 


4ortable HOT HOUSES 


€ Move anywhere... use all year. 
End fuss and muss of hot beds and cold 
frames. Automatic hot water heat (gas, 
oil, or electric). "Lustra" glass admits 


more Ultra- Violet Rays. 4 sizes. Pay $ 
Write today for FREE Folder, only 
low prices, and all the facts. DOWN 


OR BUILD YOUR OWN. It's 
easy! Parts and complete 


plans as low as . . $5835 


KEENE MFG. CO. 
DEPT. 690-M RACINE, WISC. 
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ESPECIALLY For Curre. More and 
more is it becoming the custom to devote 
some space to annuals for generous and 
unrestricted cutting, that the regular 
borders need not be raided. The follow- 
ing new varieties are especially good for 
the cutting garden. 

Giant Harmony Mixture of asters 
(not wilt-resistant) come in a full range 
of aster shades, with extra long stems. 
Calendula Yellow Colossal is even larg- 
er than the popular Sunshine, and a 
freer bloomer. Three new nasturtiums 
—Fiesta, scarlet, Indian 
Chief, scarlet, and Sun Ball, pale yel- 
low—are all 


yellow and 


sweet-scented semi-dou- 
bles, Stocks too, seem to be coming back 
into favor; Gardenia, white, Mojave, 
purple, Fiery Red and Mammoth Rose 
are improved forms bred especially for 


cutting. 


A Few Goop Epcrrs. In most gardens 
there is plenty of use for edging plants, 


The dwarf double California poppy 
Sweetheart offers something new for this 
The rose-colored crinkled 
double flowers look not unlike large be- 
gonias, and the plants attain a height of 
less than ten inches. Those who last year 
tried that splendid verbena Blue Senti- 
nel, of erect growth, will want Flamingo, 
a bright rose pink. Calendula Pale 
Moon, a light primrose yellow, grows but 
eight or nine inches high—it's a natural 
for a "different" edging. Alyssum Violet 
Queen comes from England highly re- 
commended as being a real improvement 
over the old Lilac Queen. 


purpose. 


The ipomeas have been much with 
us since Scarlett O’Hara’s début. Alamo, 
or “mile-a-minute vine” is recommend- 
ed for hot dry locations, and for trellises 
and fences. Ipomea Greater Glories are 
super-morning-glories offered in a half- 
dozen separate colors, not unlike the 
Oriental hybrids recently introduced 
from Japan, 


IPOMEA PINK CLOUD 


AGERATUM MIDGET BLUE 


MARIGOLD FERDINAND 


Every Home Gardener needs 
WATERITE 


n (Patented) 

4 Sub-Irrigating 
Seed Flats 
12 x 14 ins. 


WATERITE FLATS 
Water from below, the scientific 
method used by garden experts but 
never before practicable for the home 
gardener. 

Suitable for use in the well furnished 
home, the hot house or out of doors. 


Attractively finished in grass-Green 
Enamel on Rust-Resisting metal. 
Guaranteed five years 
Price $1.85 each. Carton of 6, $10.50 
Postpaid if not at your dealers. 


WATERITE SEED FLAT CO. 
26 W. Main St. Middletown, N. Y. 


New England Distributors 
Joseph Breck & Sons Boston, Mass. 


N puun 
“Se wm ROSES” 


Your free copy of this new booklet is now 
reody. The romance of roses, their care and 
use, outdoors and in-all is graphically told. 


1940 STAR ROSE CATALOG 


is also ready, describing 177 finest roses, 
including new introductions. Shows 75 in 
natural color. STAR ROSES are sturdy, 2- 
year field-grown plants, GUARANTEED TO 
BLOOM anywhere in the United States. 


WRITE TODAY for your copy of the 


catalog, and “Beautify With Roses.” 
They're both free! 


THE CONARD-PYLE COMPANY 
Robt. Pyle, Pres. + West Grove 320, Pa. 


and. BHRUBS 


NEW, mind you, not old ones with fancy 
new names. Every one Wa le tested and 
merit proven. All of them sturdy full-rooted 
plants that will bloom first year. Here are 
3 we ieularly recommend. Look for others 
in future announcements, 


Giant Garnet Pentstemon 


Blooms all summer and fall with beautiful 
garnet-colored spikes of blooms 18 inches tall. 
Excellent for cutting. Stately in the garden. 
Strictly hardy. 
3 for $1.50 


12 for $4.50 


Mum Clara Curtis 
Single salmon pink daisy-like blooms that 
3 inches wide. Bush grows 18 to 
across first year. Hundreds of flowers at a 
time, Perfectly hardy anywhere. Not fussy 
about soil or location. 


3 for $1.50 


12 for $4.50 
Giant Stokesia Blue Moon 


Flowers a vivid blue s inches in diameter. 
Blooms all summer and until stopped by frost. 
Hardy anywhere. Easy of culture, Bound to 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


Giant Stokesia Blue Moon 


Unmatchable 
Catalog 


Go to any book store and offer 
any price you may, and you 
can't find a book that has the 
cultural helps and general val- 
uable information this catalog 
contains, 32 pages shown in 
full color of all the choicest 
new plants, roses, shrubs, and 
bulbs. 200 other pages liberally 
illustrated with hundreds of 
actual photographs that lay be- 
fore you the most complete 
collection of Hardy Plants, 
New Roses, New Flowering 
Shrubs, and Vines, Seeds, and 
Bulbs ever brought together in 
one American Nursery. 

This book is free, but we ask 
you to send 5 three cent stamps 
with your request, to cover the 


make your neighbors envious. cost of handling and forward- 


12 for $4.50 ing. 


AMERICAN AGENTS FOR 


30 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 


Pat. Rez. 


For Only $229.50 
This English Greenhouse 


Other Sizes from $89.50 to $379.50 


HIS Orlyt Greenhouse al- 


though surprisingly low in 


Can be placed anywhere in your 
garden and moved at will. Ideal 
price is decidedly attractive, thor- for joining to your garage or 
oughly well built, and easy to residence. Grand for a sunshine 
bathing 


health-giving kiddy play place. 


erect. spot. Admirable as a 


Requires no foundation. Con- 


: 7 Made in 9 sizes, and 9 prices from 
structed in sections. Is portable. 


i j $89.50 to $379.50. Sold for cash 
Can at any time be enlarged. Ut š 

7 or on a convenient payment plan. 
Send for booklet and get all the 
facts about this remarkable Orlyt 


Originated in England where you 
see them everywhere. We are its 


exclusive makers over here. English Garden Greenhouse. 


Lord & Burnham Co. 


For 80 Years Builders of Greenhouses 


Irvington, N. Y.—Dept. H Des Plaines, Ill.—Dept. H. 
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By Appointment to the late King George V. 


Sutton's Single Bedding Compact Petunia, in several 
varieties, 3óc and 24c per packet. 


—dwarf or | 
LARGE-FLOWERED 


Individually perfect, any one 
of Sutton’s many varieties of 
Petunia is a joy to behold. The 
one illustrated is the Single 
Bedding Compact Petunia and 
can be had in halfadozen colours | 
for really stunning mass plant- 
ing. Send for the catalogue of 
Sutton’s English Seeds, as sup- 
plied to the Royal Parks of 
England, from Mr.G. H. Penson, | 
Dept. M.2, P.O. Box 646, Glen 
Head, Long Island, N.Y., 


postage paid. 


35c 


You can buy Sutton's Seeds at 


The WAYSIDE GARDENS Co., 


Mentor, Ohio, 
and 
R. H. Macy & Co. Inc., 
34th Street and Broadway, 
New York City. 


SUTTON & SONS, LTD., 


Dept. M.2, | 


The Royal Seed Establishment, Reading, England. 
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(CONTINUED FROM 


making possible planned color effects. 
Holland is a larger 
one of the 
Spring 


Glory of flowered 
type of ameria, 
for 
drought conditions Calandrinia 


desirables 


carly For dry soil and 
umbel- 
lata—a late Summer sun-lover deserving 
offered in the 


named for its color. 


recognition—is 
Amaranth, 


better 
variety 


GrowrH—For  Mip- 
group of plants some- 


Or TALLER 
BORDERS. In the 
what taller in growth than the preceding, 
fifteen t feet, 


say from inches to 
there are 


considerable 


thi 
which 


many choice new ngs, à 


proportion of can 
readily be grown from seed. 


Some of these 


plants, with low 
crowns of foliage and graceful tall flow- 
er stalks, the advantage that they 
are inconspicuous when not in flower. 
Such are the coral-bells or heucheras. 
of Hearts is a with 


“bells”, and deepest 


have 


new onc 


of the 


Queen 


extra large 


red yet achieved. Others are Snowflake 
and  Oakington Jewel. Last year 
ilegia longissima, with its four-inch 
rs, made many friends who will 


want to try the new Longissima Hy- 
brids (Sawco Colossal) in a wonderful 


The 


spikes, have 


rainbow range of colors. pent- 
with long sleni 
won their 
but Garnet—first of 
type from 


seems likely to give them a wider ap- 


stemons, 


gradually way into many 


a new, 


larger-flowered Europe— 


peal. 

For 
group, th 
Airy sprays of blue or pink can 
from Myosotis alpestris erecta, 


cutting, in the medium height 


ere are a number of fine new 
things. 


be had 
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Blue Spire (excellent also for massing) 
and from Gypsophila pacifica flore- 
pleno, a double pink babys-breath. 


Shasta daisies have been assuming a 


more and more important role in our 


gardens, Snowbank is a large-flowered 
single valuable for its extra early bloom 
habit, as it blooms 
again in August. Nobilis, 
and a fortnight later, attains a 
and a half feet. Closely 


shastas are the pyreth- 


and “repeating” 


freely semi- 
double 
height of two 
related to the 
rums, now coming in many named sorts. 
One of my favorites is Pink Bouquet, 
presented two years ago but unavailable 


since then until this Spring. It is dou- 


ble and doesn’t “flop”. Stokesia Blue 
Moon, very similar to Laevis grandi- 
flora, is claimed to be an improvement 


on that splendid variety which brought 

the Stokes Aster to new perfection. 
Other 

height include 


perennials of medium 
heliop Gold, 
flowering first year from 
to frost, 
Gail- 


pening 


new 


Summer 


a hardy zinnia ; 
blooming from June 
heliopsis merits much wider use. 
lardia Sun, 
toward the 
to this desirable group, 
Shades to the Chaubaud Hybrid dian- 
thus. Rose Unique is another nice pink. 


seed and 


a bright yellow deer 
center, brings a new shade 


as does Salmon 


Good for a semi-shaded spot is trollius 
Golden Queen, Rudbeckia Indian Maid 
Everblooming is the Newmani type, but 
In tritomas, to bring 
colors to the Multi- 
Arcadia Blend, is presented. 


earlier flowering. 
flame 


color, 


late garden, 


For Borper BAcKkcrounps. To the 


(Continued on page 40) 


DELPHINIUM DEBUTANTE 


Tuberous-Rooted 


Flowers beautiful 
in texture and 
color. Ten types 


and nine colors; 
blooms 5 to 8 
inches across, No 
plants lovelier for 


bedding in semi- 
shaded places, 
When in bloom you 


will agree that Tuber- 
ous Begonias are "the World's 
most Glorious Flowers'', 
Extra Large Tubers $5 per doz. 
Extra Select Tubers....$7.50 per doz. 
Rich's Selected 

Exhibition Strain $10.00 per doz. 


Tuber ers sent postpaid. Remit by 
money order, Cultural directions 
orders. 


A Beautiful Begonia Book 


describing all types, with many color illustrations, 
mailed on request, Write for a copy. 


HOWARD R. RICH, Box 3, Atlantic, Maine 


check or 
with all 


BARNES BROTHERS 
1940 
Illustrated catalog free 


It describes hundreds of New 
England grown Fruit Trees— 
Shrubs — Roses — Perennials— 
Highest Quality — Reasonable 
Prices. 


You will find many new and 
interesting plants as well as 
special bargain offers. 


Write now for your copy. 


un 


50 years of experience— 
50 years of integrity.” 


Barnes Brothers Nursery Co. 


Box 21 Yalesville, Conn. 


The Original 
BARNES BROS. NURSERY 


Established 1890 


[Ñ PETERSON} 


N> 


Y Extra Grade f ^ 


For 37 years the standard 
by which other roses are judged. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


8 Everblooming Hybrid Teas $6:25 
(Regular Value $8.50) ai 


Christopher Stone, 
red 

Cynthia, flame pink 

Editor McFarland, deep pure pink 

H. D. M. Barton, very deep velvety crim- 
son 

Mrs. Jennie Deverman, carmine 

Mrs. Sam McGredy, salmon-copper 

Sister Therese, golden yellow 

Snowbird, white, easy blooming 


brilliant non-fading 


A most unusual but harmonious color TUUM 
All produce high centered, pointed buds o 

ing to full petaled, fra it blooms, "Te rei 
just long enough to be aduated from the 
class of untried novelties. 

Prepaid delivery in New England, Middle and 


South Atlantic States. Please add 50c else- 
where in U. S. A. 


“A Little Book about Ro: included 
with each order, This ro talog-plus 
is also sent free upon request to garden 
owners east of the Mississippi 


GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 


Rose Specialists for 37 Years 
Box 30 Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Peterson Roses are grown in our nursery 
on the Paramus Road, Arcola, N. J. 


Urpee’s can 
B - ee Peas 


favorite colors, 
brilliant rose, 
bi 


each, all 6 postpaid for 26 i 
Ruffled Sweet 


ALL DOUBLE 


Z POPPIES 


100 COLOR 
, COMBINATIONS 


New breath-taking brilliance in 


nature's richest colors; flowers in 
early summer with oversize double 


silken sheon blooms, 354 
pkt. introductory speciol 


SEED 
BOOK 


L.LOLDS SEED CO. 


DEPT. [EJ MADISON, WIS, 


For Spring planting 
Delivery after March 1st 


3 BULBS 25c - 7 BULBS 50c 
15 BULBS $1.00 2415 
This delightfully fragrant Lily is one of 
the easiest to grow, and is far the most 
popular Lily of the day. It is funnel 
shape e glistening white with 
golden throat. Grows 3-5 feet high, 

flowers July to early August. 
‘Write for Illustrated Bulb Catalog 


rpee's NEW Marigold 
Burpee LIMELIGHT 


soft primrose-yel- 
inthemum-flowered 
L a 


New color 
low, Chry 
Ki n 


y ai weeks 
vigorous and 
arly Sunshine, 


prolific than 
(Packet 25c; 5 Pkts. $1, postpaid, 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. , 482 Burpee Bldg. , Philadelphia 


It's an Art Requiring the Skill of Specialists, Trained and Experienced 
in All Phases of Tree Handling and Care — Davey Tree Experts! 


Hearty, growing trees give a home a verdant cloak of 
(S—\ _ living, lasting beauty—that grows with each year. 
NU Ki It needn't take years for you to attain it—but it does 
7 require the handling and care of experts. Through 
scientific methods of tree transplanting and care, experienced 
Davey Tree Experts are performing miracles in achieving added 
distinctive home appeal with the addition of beautiful trees. 


Once you have healthy, flourishing trees, you'll want them at their 
full beauty the season ’round—and you'll never want to be without 
them. So, give them the reliable safeguard of expert attention 
and care by Davey Tree Experts who are trained and skilled in all 
tree care. You'll see a big difference in the added beauty and longer 
life of your trees—and you'll be surprised at the reasonable cost. 


Write the nearest Davey branch office listed below for a free 
booklet which illustrates the results of expert Davey Tree services, 
including scientific spraying, pruning, feeding, surgery, cabling, 
bracing and lightning protection. It will show you why you'll be 
better satisfied if you rely on Davey Tree Experts. 


Davey Branch Offices with 


AKRON, O. * ALBANY + ATLANTA * BALTIMORE * BAR HARBOR, MAINE 

BINGHAMTON, N.Y.*BIRMINGHAM*BOSTON*BUFFALO*CHARLESTON, Bounder 

S.C. «CHARLESTON, W.VA. * CHARLOTTE, N.C. *CHICAGO® CINCINNATI 

CLEVELAND * COLUMBUS, O. * DAVENPORT, IA. * DAYTON * DETROIT 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J. * ERIE, PA. * FAIR HAVEN, N. J. * GRAND RAPIDS 
HARTFORD, CONN, * HEMPSTEAD, L. I. * INDIANAPOLIS * LOUISVILLE 
MADISON, N. J. * MEMPHIS, TENN. * MILWAUKEE, WIS. * NASHVILLE 
NEWBURGH, NEW YORK * NEW HAVEN, CONN, * NEW YORK CITY 
OLD GREENWICH, CONN, © OLEAN, NEW YORK * PATCHOGUE, L, I. 


1846 


Telephone 
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SCIENTIFIC FEEDING. Giving undernourish- EFFECTIVE SPRAYING. Davey’s 
ed trees proper food for full foliage and technical knowledge, tested mate- 
sturdy growth is another important branch riala and proper equipment are 

of expert Davey service, best protection against tree pests, 


CAREFUL PRUNING. Davey men are trained in 
correct methods to remove unsightly dead limbs 
that start tree decay. 


SKILLED SURGERY. Expert 
Davey attention in the trent- 
ment of tree injuries and hidden 
decay keeps treessoundandsate, 


Connections: 


PEORIA, ILL. * PHILADELPHIA, PA. + PITTSBURGH, PA. © PITTSFIELD, 
MASS. © PORTLAND, ME, © PRINCETON, N. J, © PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


Tee Surgery RICHMOND, VA. *ROCHESTER, N.Y. «ROCK ISLAND, ILL. eSAVANNAH, 
1923 
JOHN DAVEY 


Reg. U.S, Pat, Office 


MARTIN L. DAVEY, PRESIDENT 


GA,*SCHENECTADY, N.Y.*SOUTH BEND, IND, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. * STAMFORD, CONN, *SYRACUSE, N.Y. TOLEDO, O. 
TORRINGTON, CONN. *TROY, N.Y.* UTICA, N.Y." WASHINGTON, D.C. 
WEST ORANGE, N.J.* WESTPORT, CONN.*WHEELING, W.VA.*WHITE 
PLAINS, N. Y, © WILMINGTON, DEL. * WORCESTER, MASS. + DAVEY 
TREE EXPERT CO, OF CANADA, LTD. * TORONTO AND MONTREAL 


DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO. 


115 CITY BANK BUILDING 


* KENT, OHIO 
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NEEDY ...... 


ARE STAR PERFORMERS FROM 


ALL OVER THE GLOBE! 


] Experts comb the earth’s 
| surface, eliminating all 
[erreur] but the finer seeds of 
every variety. Macy's zinnias come 
from California, delphinium from 
England, phlox from France, cal- 
endula from Australia, salvia from 
Italy, balsam from Holland, pan- 
sies from Denmark, moon flowers 
and gaillardia from South America, 
African daisies from Africa, pop- 
pies from Japan. 


We've nothing but fresh stock to 

offer you, because we destroy what- 

ever seeds are left at the end of | 
every season. So, how can you do 

better than hie yourself to Macy's 

for all the dependable favorites, 

all the adventurous novelties—all 

at typically low Macy prices! 


This year we're featuring quite a 
tantalizer: seeds for a 10’ x 3' zin- 
nia bed (multi-colored giant Cali- | 
fornia zinnias) for only 23c! 


Send for our 1940 Seed Folder. 
We will forward it free on request. 


MACY'S 
CARDEN CENTRE 


U. S. A. 


34th STREET & B'WAY, N. Y. C. 
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ever growing list of buddleias—among 
the finest of all background plants—this 
season will add Orchid Beauty, which I 
like particularly for its spike, 
tapering than that of most varieties, as 
well as for its pleasing color. It makes 
a nice companion for the pink Charm- 
ing. Hollyhocks, in addition to the 
striking Haile Selassie, already men- 
tioned, are available in a new "laced 
and curled" type, Double Empress 
Mixed, from Holland; in the Mixed 
Souvenir de Madam Perrin, semi-dou- 
bles; and in Orange Prince, buff yellow 
and wine red. Incidentally, if you did 
not try the annual hollyhock Indian 
Spring last year, be sure to order it ; 
made a wonderful record for satisfac- 
tion. 


more 


it’s 


In poppies, too, there are several fine 
new ones besides the sensational Snow- 
flame. Salmon Glow is a huge double 
that comes with the recommendation of 
a first class certificate won in Holland; 
attains a new color 
and “Hybrid No. 
1" (Schinzianuni x Orientale) gives us 
a distinct new type half way between 
the Icelands and Orientals, with orange 
flowers produced early, but plants going 
dormant in midsummer. 


Golden Surprise 
note in the Orientals; 


Coreopsis Golden Giant (Tea-Rose 
Scented), with its three- to four-inch 
flowers, five-foot plants and delightful 
fragrance, I would place high in an all- 
star perennial list—and it grows like 
a weed. Campanula persicifolia Wedg- 
wood, a rich violet blue, is a marked 
improvement over the type and, of 
course, tolerates shade. 
make a 
anchusa 


flowers, 
get 


Speaking of blue 


double checked note to 


VIOLA CATHERINE SHARPE 


Morning Glory, which came from Eng- 
land last year. Aster Gayborder Blue is 
not only a wonderful color, but of bet- 
ter growth habit than most for the 
mixed border. Hilda Ballard, a silvery 
mauve-pink, the size of the flowers hav- 
ing been nearly doubled. Hilda is five 
feet tall. 


Some New "Mums. The usual batch 
of new hardy 'mums comes along to add 
still more color to the late Fall garden, 
no longer a dull spot in the garden year. 
I like particularly the happily named 
Autumn Lights—an extra hardy, rath- 
er dwarf hybrid of arcticum—with its 
indescribable blending of copper, 
bronze and orange tones. Acacia, 
small sulphur yellow flowers, is one of 
the latest hardies to bloom and excep- 


with 


tionally resistant to frost. Goblin, usual- 
ly in flower for Hallowe'en, is a warm 
bronze and gold; and Gleam O' Gold, 
a primrose yellow pompon. Pomponette, 
growing only a foot tall, is especially 
fine for pots, and also a fine garden sub- 
ject from Philadelphia south. 


The curled and informal Pink Spoon, 
which has quickly become a favorite 
‘mum with many, now has two com- 
panions in Yellow Spoon and White 
Spoon, extraordinarily attractive for 
cutting. C. rubellum Clara Curtis, a 
lovely pink of distinct type introduced 
last year, will be more generally avail- 
able for 1940. 
younger sister of Clara's, a deep clear 
lilac and neater and more upright in 
growth, Also available this year is Yel- 
low Cushion of the most desir- 
able additions to the Pink Cushion or 
“azaleamum” group, 

(Continued on page 41) 


one 


POPPY SNOWFLAME 


“A YEAR IN 
MY GARDEN” 


3rd. Printing 
. 
What is it? 


The grandest garden 
diary you have ever seen; with a 
page for each day and a paragraph 
of sound horticultural advice on 
each page. May be started at any 
time. 


Who edited it? 


Professor Paul W. 
Dempsey of the Mass, State College. 
Practical and authentic. 
How much is it? 

One dollar 


at your 
bookstore or will be sent postpaid 
for same price. 


An outstanding gift 


THE STANDARD DIARY COMPANY 
28 Blackstone St. Cambridge, Mass. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
| HORTICULTURAL 


PEAT MOSS 


Write today for literature & prices 


Nature’s Own Fertilizer 


This ideal plant food combines poultry 
and cow manure with peat moss. Clean, 
easy to use, will not burn. Large 2- 
bushel bag. Write today for free litera- 
ture and prices, Address Dept. G. 


165 eni Street, Soy York, N.Y. 


177 Milk 
Boston, Mass 


n Ave 


1524 South W 


Street 


Chicago. 


Elizabeth Corvill is a | 


lo YoU WHO WANT 


WE OFFER 


e aum Cane 


FREE / 


It will guide you in 
preparing a lawn of 
lasting beauty... 
Mr. C. J. Hamilton 
of Cleveland, says: "Have learned 
more from LAWN CARE than I 
have absorbed in the previous 50 
years," A New York customer 
writes: "I didn't realize how fasci- 
nating lawn making could be until 
Iread LAWN CARE." e You will 
find the solution to your problem 
in LAWN CARE... Send for your 
copy... it's Free. » ow 5 " 


0. M. SCOTT and SONS COMPANY 
12 Main Street Marysville, Ohio 


NS) Larger, more fully double, 

, more compact, better than 

” jin every way! 

-blooming. Ex- 

eal for cutting. 

Clear bright yellow, 4M in. across, 

18-in. bushy plants loaded with flowers. 
Packet (100 seeds) 2 


482 Burpee Building, 


Philadelphia 


MEM EASIER with the 
LDS BEST PRUNER: 


You'll be amazed how easy it is to prune with "Snap-Cut"— 
the pruner with famous, patented slicing action. Takes large, 
tough branches with gentle pressure on handles. Leaves 
lean, quick-healing cuts. Chrome finish. No, 119—8" long, 
kuts up to 35" limbs, $2.00. No. 118— Ladies’, 6” long, cuts 
lup to 12” limbs, $1.25 (with Flower Picker attachment, No. 
128, $1.50). At your dealer's or sent postpaid — money back 
uarantee. FREE-40 PAGE PRUNING INSTRUCTION COURSE with ""Snap- 
Cut" Pruner, Or mailed, book only, 10c, 

SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, INC, 

197 Main $t, . Oakville, Conn. 

FROM 


E AHLIAS DAHLIADEL 


Largest of All Dahlia Farms 


Catalog ready in January. Lists the new 
exhibition, a8 well as the cream of the ar- 
rangement and cut flower types. 7 pages 
of cultural Instructions, and geographical 
recommendations 


Send for your copy now. 


DAHLIADEL NURSERIES 
W. W. Maytrott, Box G, Vineland, N. J. 


Burpee Gold MARIGOLD 


oe e Odorless Foliage/ 


One of finest ever intro- 
`; duced! Large 33 in.deep 
Pres) orangeflowers, likegold- 
oe carnations, entirely 
ES free from old “marigold 
ree 'Early,easytogrow. 

Postpaid: : Packet 10c; 
f, s: ax 25c; )-Oz. $1. 

Burpee's Seed C Jatalog Free Send lode 

-Atlee Burpee Co., 360 Burpee Bldg. Philadelphia 


Write for free booklet containing colored Ilustra- 
tions, descriptions, and prices of the 600 most 
beautiful improved varieties—types which flower 
from early spring until late autumn. Also lists 
50 varieties Oriental Poppies and 40 summer- 
blooming Hemerocallis. 


WEED’S NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 
Box 223- M, Beaverton, Oregon 


Name 


Address 


" BRAND max 
Dehydrated — Weedless 


Sheep and Cow 


MANURES 


For Better 
Lawns and Gardens 


WIZARD has proven its superiority by its service to 
thirty years — a safe NATURAL 
PLANT FOOD that supplies all the essential ele- 
ts needed to insure beautiful lawns and flowers. 


gardeners for ove 


mo and im- 
It develops strong, healthy plants, 
etables and fruits; in fact, WIZARD 


at it needs to make things grow. 


IZARD provides humus, holds ture 


gives the soil wha 
You get so much more out of a WIZARD bag it will 
on WIZARD at your garden supply 
direct for complete information. 


The Pulverized Manure Co. 


46 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
SSS LE a] 


pay you to r 


dealer or w 


The Home of Pacific strains of 


Tuberous Begonias 
and 
Delphinium 
is offering new developments in 
the 1940 Catalog. 


VETTERLE & REINELT 


Capitola California 


@ Enjoy the fasci- 
nation of growing 
valuable, colorful 
Bristol 'Mums from 
seed — planting in- 
doors in February 
or March assures 


year, from mid-Sep- 
tember to killin 
frosts . . . Bristo 
'Mums are easy to 
grow — ideal for cut- 
ting or garden deco- 
rations, 


blooms the first | 


THE NEW PERENNIALS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40) 


A Few Roses. The All-America idea 
—for better or for worse!—has been 
extended to roses. The winners of the 
first series of awards are Dickson’s Red, 
a big husky scarlet red that does not 
“burn” in hot sunshine and is fragrant, 
too; Apricot Queen, apricot orange and 
salmon—similar to Mrs, Sam McGredy, 
with stronger color; California, orange 
and saffron, streamlined buds, huge 
flowers; The Chief, “flame, coral and 
copper”, extra fine Fall bloom, 


All of these are Hybrid Teas. World’s 
Fair is a dark scarlet floribunda, that 
new group (though it contains some 
older roses) that has been coming so 
rapidly to the front. World’s Fair was a 
smash hit at both the New York and 
San Francisco Fairs. (Betty Prior, look- 
ing for all the world like a pink dog- 
wood, is another fine one in this group.) 
Last, but most brilliant of all, is the 
new climber Flash, a flaming, two- 
toned scarlet and gold with an unusual- 
ly long season of bloom. 


No shrub received All- 
America Award, but Lipstick, with clus- 
ters of single cerise and salmon flowers 


rose an 


produced throughout the season, is one 
of the most striking in this type I have 
ever seen, 


AnorHer Harpy FucHsia. There 
has been much interest during the last 
few years in the hardy fuchsia (F. 
magellanica), a South American species 
given prominence by the New York 
Botanical Garden. Now a new variety, 
F. Scarlet Beauty, is an- 
nounced. Riccartoni is an old horticul- 
tural variety of magellanica. In the 


riccartoni 


writer's garden Scarlet Beauty and 
magellanica are very much alike. In 
any the hardy fuchsia (which 
should well north of 
Philadelphia) is a most interesting and 
charming small shrub, producing its 
showers of pendant 
late in Autumn. It thrives in either sun 
or shade. 


case 


be protected 


ruby bells until 


Some Buriss AND Tupers. Space 
limits prevent our taking up here in 
much detail the new bulbous and tuber- 
ous plants, but there are many good 
ones in the new catalogs. In the dahlia 
world the rapidly growing popularity of 
the early-flowering dwarf type—of 
which Easter Greeting was the fore- 
runner—has little of sen- 
sational. Among the new Dwarf Bed- 
ding Decoratives (quite distinct from 
the English Bedding type, such as 
Unwin's and Coltness) are Park Beau- 
ty, a fully double bright red; Betty 
very attractive and 
lemon cactus; Silver Dollar, small sil- 
very pink decorative; Aemstel's Glory, 
a very dwarf orange scarlet with 4-inch 


been short 


Coombs, a rose 


flowers; Gruss an Greiz, a Jers 
Beauty pink; Ruby Mae, carmine semi- 
cactus; and Snowsprite, a white semi- 
cactus, 


Among the newer glads I would place 
Greta Garbo not only at the top of the 
list, but as the only possible rival of 
Picardy which has turned up since the 
introduction of that sensational variety. 
Its large flowers, in a creamy blending 
of blush pink and apricot, are well 
spaced splendid King of 


on stems. 


Hearts is an outstanding orange salmon 
(Continued on page 43) 


HOUSE & GARDEN 4l 


TAKE IT 
FROM ME- 
GARDENING 
I$ A WHOLE 

LOT EASIER 
WITH TOOLS 
UKE THESE 


WISS GRASS CLIPPERS 
WITH NEW “GRIP-GUARD" 


SINGLE KOREAN HYBRIDS . . Single flowers in 
the finest colors. 60 seeds for 60c. 150 seeds for $1.00 
— prepaid. 


DOUBLE KOREAN HYBRIDS . . Many beautiful 
semi-double and full double varieties. 50 seeds for 50c. 
125 seeds for $1.00 — prepaid. 


BRISTOL NURSERIES, Inc. 


BRISTOL, CONN. 


Here's the Gra 
op of the job." 
handles and Aerizon 
equally well with either hand — prevents cramp- 
ing, too. Latest model, above, has special guard 
for added comfort and safety. Hardened and 
tempered cutlery steel blades 


Curprer that keeps you "on 
s model has vertical-action 
on blades — works 


WISS SHOCK-PROOF HEDGE SHEARS 


| These giant shears work with amazing ease and 


precision despite their size. Beautifully balanced, 
high-carbon crucible steel blades. And a clever 
Built-In Shock Absorber that sakes the jolt and 


arms. 


saves your 


“ROSES OF NEW CASTLE" | 


14th. Edition, printed in exquisite colors, 


HOLLYHOCK HAILE SELASSIE WISS HY-POWER PRUNERS 


tells how to grow these roses, and many other 

flowers, Gold e of information. Beginners » "ens isc these p - 

ought not be v t this book, Low prices. Write | ———————— ~ More power to you—when you usc these pruners. 
for copy. It's FREE You get terrific leverage and a draw-cut action 


HELLER BROS. CO., Box J, New Castle, Ind. 


rhat shears off sizable branches with ease. Finest 
cutlery steel. Long life. Blade strikes soft bronze 
anvil that prevents dulling. 


New, Giant Cultivated 


BLUEBERRIES | 


LOVELY SHRUBS—LUSCIOUS FRUIT 


There is beauty as well as utility in the new 
| giant Cultivated Blueberries. We offer ap- 
proved varieties, developed by the U. S. Dept, 
of Agriculture and State Experiment Stations. 


Special 50th 
Anniversary 
Gardening | 
Guide 1s yours 
lor the asking. | 
Illustrated. | 
Helpful. Send 

for it today! | 


For AMERICA’S FINEST in GARDEN 


World's Fair are only the most P = CUTTERS remember the name*W ss." 
recent of many honors. We offer you 
the same quality of Bulbs, Roots and 
Seeds that made John Lewis Childs fa- 
mous as a frequent blue-ribbon win- 
ner! Let us send you our new 1940 


They do the job faster and with less 


3 Vaclition: t diesen effort. Sold at Cutlery Counters every- 


Successful Pollenization where. Models and sizes for every 


dere FREE catalog! Zope tum [| peros Writ for Booklet Dado 

oan eem DISESHES Lope esae ee 

Burp nde MM. er E Su Ona O, Newark N. E peg 
Z5 Nw PETUNIA Create die Tampon „ Prepaid [| of American craftsmanship. 


Highest All-America Award 


" for1940--new and distinct. and address today for Order today. We'll ship at planting time. 
h Dwarf, compact, rounded your copy of our FREE FREE CATALOG of Spring Planting 
plants 1 ft. tall, covered with Catalog. Material, all of highest quality. 


GRRDEN 
CUTTERS 


soft ercamy-white flowers, 
star-shaped, 2* in, across. 
Uniform, profuse-blooming. 
Packet 25c; 5 Pkts. for $1, 
postpaid, Plant Cream Stari 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 358 Burpee Bldg. Philadelphia 


'FLOWERFIELD Bulb Farms 


11 Parkside Ave., Flowerfield, L. I., N. Y. 
Successors to John Lewis Childs 


ROSEDALE NURSERIES 


BOX D TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


SECTION Il 


42 JANUARY, 1940 


Best Buys 


for 
Garden Libraries 


Edited for the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society by Edward L Farrington 


THE GARDENER'S OMNIBUS 


The most complete and practical 
garden book ever published, Ius- 
irations on almost every page and 
over 1000 pages. $3.75 


THE GARDENER'S TRAVEL BOOK 


Tells garden-minded travelers where 
to find the most interesting points 


of horticultural interest in every 
state and in every section of every 
state, Ilus. $2.50 


THE GARDENER’S LIBRARY 


A series of handbooks on particular 
garden subjects, Gardener's Al- 
manac, Herbs, Rock Gardens and 
What to Grow in Them, The Vege- 
table Garden, The Lawn, Begonias 
and How to Grow Them. 

Illus. each $1.00 


and 
SUNDIALS 


How to Know, Use, and Make Them, 
R. Newton and Margaret L, Mayall. 
Illus. with photos and dlagrams. 


GARDEN OF HERBS 


Eleanor Sinclair Rhode, Illus. $2.50 


GARDENS OF DELIGHT 


Eleanor Sinclair Rhode. A book of 
practical gardening. Illus, $2.50 


THE SCENTED GARDEN 


Eleanor Sinclair Rhode, Tus. $2.50 


GARDENING ON NOTH- 
ING A YEAR 


Mary S. Griffith. Tus. $1.75 


GROW THEM INDOORS 


Allen H. Wood, Jr. A manual of 
House Plants and their culture. Il- 
lus. $1.75 


af your booksfore 


Hale, Cushman & Flint Boston 


The new 1940 *'Gardening Illus- 

trated’ and Instruction Book con- 

tains 124 packed pages, 52 in 

color, Complete description of all 

the new flowers and vegetables, and 

old favorites. 2164 annuals, peren- 

nials, roses, dahllas, ete. Finely 

flavored table-quality vegetables, 

Full cultural instructions, special | 
bargains. It's free, Write today. 


SPECIAL FOR 1940. New Chinese Forget- 
me-not. (Cynoglossum F'irmament. All-America 
bronze medal) Dwarf bushy form, 
blue flowers. 15 in. tall Pkt. 10c. 


Vaughan's Seed Store, Dept.51, 10 W. Ram 
dolph St, Chicago; 47 Barclay St, N. Y. 


Vitamin B: —ror pants: |. 


Now in handy tablet form 


Users report amnxing resulte with this root tonio and growth 
stimulant. Plant Magic "l'nblets are new, handy form, No 
fuss, No bother. BO EASY to use, Just drop tablet: in water— 
and you have your watering solution, No eyedroppers, no 
toothpicks! No bothersome ‘'stock solutions", Tablet makes 
2 to 3 gal., ready to use. 


100 tablets in bottle, only $1.00 
Send dollar TODAY for trial bottle 


PLANT MAGIC TABLETS po woes Tons 


Des Moines, bowa 


Dahlia-Flowered- 
Giant blooms, 
6 in. across and 2 inches thic , 
S on sturdy, well-branched 3-ft. 
5 2») plants. A 15c-packet of seeds 
T n of each color, all 4 only 10e. 
ae Ty) Send dime today! 
Nt 's Seed Free 
P , over 200 flowers in 
(12 eolor. Finest flowers and veg- 


sy otables, many entire/] 
ly new, Guaranteed [estos | 
ceeds, at low prices., "bw 


Li 

H Enclosed is 10c. Send 4 pkts, Zinnias, 
H Send Burpee's Seed Catalog Free, 
' 

H 

! 


Name 


artc] rir | |] | n n n ín 


+ 
JStorR.D.sresssssssesessesesesese 


1P.0.4 State 


GARDEN MART 


Your reliable guide to all good garden finds 


ACCESSORIES 


CYPRESS KNEE PRODUCTS, Rustic wall vases, 
etc, Bonutiful, mysterious natural wood formations, 
Free folder. THOMAS GASKINS, PALMDALE, FLA. 


SPRINKLERS and IRRIGATION SYSTEMS. Send 
for catalog of Buckner Sprinklers. ARTHUR D, PET 
SON CO. INC., 420 LEXINGTON AVE, NEW yor 


BOOKS 


THREE ACRES AND A MILL by Robert Gathorne- 
Hardy is a charming book about life in a remote 
English village, about gardening and plant-hunting, 
and about travel in the Tyrenees, in Iceland and the 
Canary Islands, the Riviera and in the Alps. Photo- 
graphs $4.00, at bookstores or from MACMILLAN CO., 
60-51 AVE., NEW YORK, 


MAGIC GARDENS, by Rosetta E, Clarkson, is a 
modern chronicle of herbs and savory seeds. A dë- 
lightful book for gardeners and arm-chair gardeners, 
Detailed information about more than 200 herbs, 60 
illustrations from old herbals. $3.00, at bookstores or 
from MACMILLAN, 60-31TH AVE, NEW YORK. 


NATCHEZ PILGRIMAGE—March 2nd - 23rd—to 
Houses and Gardens of the Original Natchez Pil- 
grimage (free), Write STANTON MALL, BOX 347, 
NATCHEZ, MISSISSIPPI, 


ELEGANT AMUSEMENT, Japanese Flower Arrange- 
ment principles—$ 1.50. JOSIE ERESCH, BELOIT, KANS. 


BULBS 


WONDERFUL MULTIFLORA TUBEROUS Be- 
gonias. They grow in full sun, as easy to grow as 
geraniums. They are always smothered with bloom, 
strikingly effective in solid beds. We offer large bulbs 
of three best sorts. Flamboyant-Brilliant Cherry Red, 
Mme. Helené Harms—Beautiful yellow, Mme. Rich- 
ard Gallé—Rich orange. 12 for $3.00, 50 for $10.00; 
100 for $17.50. Transportation prepaid, Send for 
descriptive folder. Do not miss growing this novelty. 
ALBAMONT GARDENS, CAMPTON, N. H. 


GLADIOLUS FANCIER'S GUIDEBOOK FOR 1940. 
Copyrighted. Trustworthy descriptions of trustworthy 
varieties, Low prices on the giants of Giaddom. 
Specific hybridized seed crosses, Authoritative show 
reports, domestic and foreign. Latest reported sym- 
posium ratings. Nine year record of Grand Cham- 
pions, Latest cultural data, many pages. Copy free 
on request. HERBERT EVANS, R 4, BEDFORD, OHIO. 


ALBAMONT SILVER MEDAL TUBEROUS Rooted 
Bezonins are unexcelled for quality and range of 
colors, Best size tubers for bedding purposes $2.00 
per 12: 50 for $7.50; $13.50 for 100. Transportation 
prepaid, Send for wseriptive folder, ALBAMON'T 
GARDENS, CAMPTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


CHOICE OREGON GROWN BULBS. Top size Daffo- 
dils, Tulips, Lilies, Dutch and English Irises, West 
Coust Natives, and many other bulbs for Fall Plant- 
ing. Color illustrated catalog. VLEY'8 BLOSSOM 
FARM, DEPT. B., BOX 386, EUGENE, OREGON. 


5 


AMARYLLIS, GLORIOSA, cte., Hemerocallis; list 
free. W, MAYWARD, WINTER PARK, FLORIDA. 


SUPERIOR GLADS—For such varieties as Aladdin, 
New Era, Rewi Fallu, Rima, Zuni, and scores of other 
fine ones, you are invited to consult my list. It is 
free for the asking. Also, I grow many of the better 
Iris and Daffodils. Have your name placed on my 


| malling list. GRANT E. MITSCH, LEBANON, OREGON, 


CACTUS 


CACTUS—15 miniature sizes or 8 blooming sizes, all 
different, All labeled, $1.00 prepaid. These are 
Cactus, not succulent. Satisfaction guaranteed. MRB. 
FRED CLARK, BOX 143, VAN HORN, TEXAS. 


CAMELLIAS 


ENJOY NEW THRILLS! Grow winter-flowering 
Camellias for sparkling beauty. They'll bring new 
happiness and a wealth of pleasure. culture in 
cool greenhouse. Ask for free catalog H NGVIEW, 
CRICHTON, ALABAMA, 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


NEW KOREAN CHRYSANTHEMUMS. A new race 
of ironclad hardiness. A boon to northern gardens; 
equally good in the south. Superb pastel shades, un- 
rivalled for cutting or garden display, Blooms ex- 
tremely frost-resistant. Cushion Type Chrysanthe- 
mums. Blooming from July till frost. 10 in. mounds 
of blazing color in all shades. 4 named sorts, $1; 10 
for $2 postpaid, either type. Catalog pronouncing over 
1000 hardy plant names free, LAME NURSERIES, B. 
101 SHARP, ROOM 6118, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON, 


DELPHINIUMS 


HOODACRES DELPHINIUM BLOOD TELLS. And 
so our Young Seedlings satisfy the most exacting but 
cost only a fraction of bloomed specimens, Spring 
shipments timed to sult any climate. Assorted colors 
$1.50, White $3.00, dozen. Illustrated catalog. ROOD 
ACRES ORIGINATING GARDENS, TROUTDALE, OREGON, 


EVERGREENS 


KELSEY BERRYBUSH YEW—A dark green ever- 
groen, rather dwarf, bushy. Covered with brilliant red 
berries In autumn, 2*4 -ineh pots (small) 10 for $3.50, 
18 to 24 inch (B&B) 1 for $3.50. KELSEY NURSERY 
SERVICE, 50 CHUNCH ST., NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


FERTILIZERS 


PLANT GROWTH STIMULANT. Vitamin Bl, root 
tonie for plants and flowers. Users report new growing 
energy. Invaluable for transplanting and house-plant 
care, Complete Home-Gardener's Kit—Vitamin Bi 
crystals to make 1300 gals. solution, dropper, applica- 
tor, extra vial, and free directions—only $1.00. Send 
dollar for trial order today. JEAN MACLEAN AS8OC,, 
900—1S8TH 8T., DES MOINES, IOWA, 


FLOWERING SHRUBS 


UNUSUAL VARIETIES grouped as to time of 
bloom: Winter Garden, Springtime and Summer, 
Autumn Berries to attract birds, Free Bklt. Clematis 
folder in color. A, M. LEONARD & BON, PIQUA, OIO 


FLOWERING TREES 
FLOWERING CRABAPPLES & CHERRIES for 


the American Garden—the most practical trees for 


small gardens—most colorful for large—greatest 
beauty with least care, Magnolias & espalier fruit 
trees. A. E, WOHL 121 MONTGOMERY AVE., 


FENN VALLEY, NAL ITH, PENNSYLVANIA, 


FRUIT TREES 


FRUIT TREES, Blueberry, Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Grape and Asparagus Plants and a complete line of 
Ornamentals, Everything for home, garden, and farm 
planting supplied direct to planter in Bountiful 
strains, famous for growth and production. Send for 
illustrated, instructive planters’ guide, You can al- 
ways b the best for le at BOUNTIFUL IDOE 
NUHSERIES, BOX K14, PRINCESS ANNE, MD. 


GARDEN LECTURERS 


SIX LECTURES FOR GARDEN and women's clubs 
with or without natural color slides, Complete infor- 
mation, references upon request, MRS. PRESTON RICE, 
F.h.H.8., KENT HILLS, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


SPEAKERS Covering American Gardens and inter- 
esting and instructive information, Folders, terms, ote, 
GEORGE W. BRITT, 120 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASH. 


ILLUSTRATED GOURD LECTURE (colored slides). 


For rates address, MISS HELEN TILLINGHAST, 
VERNON, CONNECTICUT. 
GOURDS 


THE GOURD-VINE, VERNON, CONNECTICUT— 
for 


Awarded Gold Medal at N. Y. World's Fair 
display of Gourds, Offers Gourd, Pepper and Azi 
corn seed—First Gourd Book (50c). MISS HEL 
TILLINGHAST, VERNON, CO 


GOURDS ARE FUN. Seeds, bird houses, dippers, 
bowls, note boxes, vases, etc. Any gourd article $1.00 
ppd. HIG HORN FARM, PEORIA HTS., ILLINOIS. 


GROUND COVERS 


PACHYSANDRA TERMINALIS, the always green 
ground cover, $45.00 per 1000; $7.00 per 100, 
A. E. WOHLERT, NARBERTH, PENNSYLVANIA. 


GROUND COVERS & Vines for sun or shade, Bkit, 
HIGHMEAD NURSERY, DEPT, G, IPSWICH, MASS, 


HEMEROCALLIS 


THE DAYLILY (HEMEROCALLIS) is perfectly 
hardy anywhere in the United States, Tt is disease- 
and inseet-resistant, Write for new descriptive catu- 
logue listing 90 English and American varieties. 
LEONARD HOWARD, DUNKAN, VILLE, 8. C. 


NEW HEMEROCALLIS listed in 
Bagdad, Mikado, Patricia, Soudan, 
$4.00, Best Iris and Peonies. Li: 
KENWOOD INIS GARDENS, R, R. 10, 


color sequence. 
Cat. $6.75, for 
on request. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


NEW HYBRID HEMEROCALLIS, a collection of 
distinction, List. BERKELEY NURSERIES, ALDIE, VA. 


DAYLILIES, Finest Old, New and Rare. List. Bar- 
gains, BOX 3, ARVISTA GARDENS, BATTLE CREEK, MICH, 


HERBS, Scented Geraniums, choice Perennials. Cat, 
HIGHMKAD NURSERY, DEPT. G, IPSWICH, MASS, 


IRIS 


TWICE-BLOOMING IRIS—Write for our large free 
booklet illustrating many in natural color as well as 
describing and pricing all the best Spring-blooming 
tall-bearded, and Fall-blooming sorts, NATIONAL Mis 
GARDENS, BOX 225-M, BEAVERTON, OREGON, 


IRIS, Notable Group, New and Rare, Catalogue. Bar- 
gains, BOX J, ARVISTA GARDENS, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


You will find it of advantage to mention House & Garden when 


LILACS 


ABSOLUTELY ON OWN ROOTS—NO GRAFTS. 
Most complete stock of rare species in the U. 8. 
introductions of E. H. Wilson: S. reflexa, 8. pub- 
escens, ete, Finest select French Hybrids, Cat. free, 
UPTON NURSERY CO., 1828 SPOKANE, DETROIT, MICH. 


ORCHIDS 


1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer a large 
assortment of flowering plants and unflowered seed- 
lings from $3. up. For the exhibitor our collection 
contains many unusual und rare, as well as Award 
und Certificate Plants. Prices and Catalog on re- 
quest. In SHERMAN ADAMS CO., WELLESLEY, MASS. 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 


HUGE ORIENTAL POPPY PLANTS —Our gigantic 
roots produce flowers the first year. Write for free 
booklet describing and pricing the finest pink, red, 
rose, and varieties of other colors, NATIONAL JIS 
GARDENS, KOX 222-M, BEAVERTON, OREGON, 


POPPIES that Stand Out and Cheer! 200 Varieties. 
Catalogue. Bargains. "OX 3, ARVISTA GARDENS, 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN, 


PANSIES 
PITZONKA'S GIANT-FLOWERING MIXTURE of 


pansy plants is known for its wide range of beautiful 
colors, compact growth and stiff stems, Plant them 
this fall. Large size plants 35 per 100 prepaid. 
Send for new illustrated pansy booklet, PITZONKA'8 
FANSY FARM, BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA. 


PERENNIALS 


33 PERENNIAL PLANTS ONLY $1.10 POSTPAID. 
Field-grown, large blooming size plants, 12—all 
double varieties including: Hardy Carnations, Pyre- 
thrum, Achillea, Aquilegia, Campanula, Hardy Scabi- 
osas, Dianthus Barbatus and Plumaris, Delphiniums, 
etc. 1 Pacifice Hybrid Delphinium Free, if you order 
before supply is exhausted. Plants shipped jn strong 


boxes, 100% satisfaction and safe delivery guar- 
anteed, Shipment will be made at proper planting 
time, Folder free, NOVOTNY GARDENS, OSAGE, IA. 


AMERICA'S LARGEST COLLECTION of Rock 
Garden plants, New catalog ready Feb. 1. Free east of 
Rockies, 20 cents west of Rockies, Includes Wild 
Flowers, ferns and Garden perennials. MITCHELL 
NURSERIES, BARRE, VERMONT. 


ROSES 


ROSES. The most complete selection in America. 
Hybrid Teas, Hybrid Perpetuals, Standards, Poly- 
anthas, Climbers and every known variety, Largest 
collection of Old Fashioned Roses in America, New 
catalog ready soon, send for your copy now, (Send 
5üc if west of Mississippi.) BOBBINK & ATKINS, 
RUTHERFORD 23, NEW JERSEY. 


SEEDS 


CHOICE SEEDS. Our 1940 Spring Catalog has 24 
pages, illustrated in natural color. Seeds, perennials, 
novelties, roses are featured. Write today for your 
copy of this informative Spring Catalog-——Free, van 
ROURGONDION EROS., BOX 441, BABYLON, L. I., N. Y. 


SEEDS OF RARE FLOWERS. Over 3000 kinds, New 
Tilustrated Cutalog on request. HEX. D. PEARCE, 
DEPT. H., MOORESTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 


DAHLIA SEED SAVED FROM PRIZE WINNERS. 
Get the biggest thrill by growing your dahlias from 
seed, They bloom the first year. No two alike. Many 
prizes awarded our seedlings. No finer seed to be 


had, Trial pkt. 50¢; 100 seeds $1.00. non ANDER- 
SON, 317 580, BROADWAY, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
SUPPLIES 


TAN BARK—HARDWOOD CHIPS. Beautify those 
garden paths and walks, Nothing finer or more ser- 
viceuble than our selected materials. Prompt ship- 
ment, truck deliveries within 150 miles. NEWARK 
TANNING EXTRACT CORP., NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


TOOLS 


GARDEN TOOLS—The most complete catalogue of 
its kind, embracing over 1,000 tools and supplies for 
every phase of horticulture, including propagation, 
tree surgery and lawn maintenance, N8 pages and free, 
A. M. LEONARD & KON, PIQUA, OHIO. 


TREES & SHRUBS 


SMALL TREES AND SHRUBS. From seedlings to 
large transplanted sizes—priced from one-half cent 
each up, Write for most complete list In America, free, 
KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE, 50 CHURCH 8T., N. Y, C. 


VINES 


RARE WISTARIA & UNUSUAL CLEMATIS. A 
lü-page illustrated monograph describing twenty 
varieties of wistarla In lavender, violet, pink, red 
and white, flower clusters up to four feet long; 
cultural directions and method for premature pro- 
duction of flowers. varleties of clematis, large and 
smail flowering. A. E, WOHLERT, NARBERTH, PA, 


writing to these advertisers 


COLDEN TREE 
WISTARIA 


A true Tree — grows 
to a height of 15 feet. 
Bloom starts on small 
trees. The blooms of 
GOLDEN TREE 
WISTARIA (Labur- 
num Vossi) resemble 
the true Wistaria and 
bloom in great abun- 
dance. Just imagine 
longclusters of golden 
pea-shaped flowers 
growing on a tree. 
mE SPECIAL — First 
M time offered at this 
M exceptionally Low 
Price — Strong two- 
p old trees, 3 to 5 
eet high only $1.75 
cach; 3 for $5.00 post- 
paid. Supply limited; 
order today. 
g FREE—New 80-page 
Garden Book contain- 
ing hundreds of tinusual plants, shrubs, trees 
and flowers sent FREE upon request. 
BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
420 T. W, GALESBURG, MICHIGAN 


BEAUTIFUL PLANTS 
WITHOUT SOIL 


Grow sollless plants—an exciting adven- 
ture, With PLANTET, an economleal nu- 
trient solution, you ean grow any plant that 
can be grown in soil Easy to use, 75c 
bottle. Complete Unit, $2 plus postage 
(PLANTET, tank, basket, ready to start 
seedlings), Free Folder 
ELLIS ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Dept. J, 95 Greenwood Ave., Montclair, N. J. 


isitely ruffled, f 


veined 


Sor 10c! FREE 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 357 Burpee Bldg. Philadelphia 
SS 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on 
receipt of 25 cents, 

HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 
cents. 

WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, Ine. 

BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


Gladiolus Book 


Send today for my valuable 70 page 
iilustrated guide to Gladiolus Culture. 
I think it is the best gladiolus catalog 
published, listing the world’s best varte- 
tles, For gorgeous blooms next summer 
write for book now. 
CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 

Elmer Gove Box HG Burlington, Vermont 


AND PLANTS. Surprise packet 
mixed seed 25c with growing di- 
rections and catalog of hundreds 
of rare kinds. 

R. W. Kelly, 2410-H 
La Rosa Drive, Temple City, Calif, 


Seeds of ‘DIFFERENT’ 
He cts, zu: Flowers 


find" varieties, gathered 

trom odd corners of the 

world; strange beauties from Chile, Mex- 
ico, Tasmania, Kenya and the Orient. For 
interesting catalog, write Dept. H. 
REX. D. PEARCE Moorestown, N. J. 


GLADIOLI 


Enjoy the best at modest prices. 
I grow the world famous Kunderd 
originations, also popular varie- 
ties of other American origina- 
tors, and choice foreign kinds. 
Bend today for my free retail 
price list, 
“THE HOME OF BETTER 
GLADIOLI AT BETTER 
PRICES” 
ROBERT J. KUNDERD 
GLADIOLUS FARM 
Box 225 Goshen, Indiana 


So wonderful, we cannot find n 
name good enough! You may sug- 
gest just what we want, and earn 
$100; you have until Sept. 10, Read 
howinfree Burpee’s Seed Catalog. 
Giant, smooth, scarlet, luscious. 
Round, solid. 100 Seeds for 100, 
to try; 300 for28c;1500 for$1, 
postpaid to yon. Write today! 


W.Atlee Burpee Co., 483 Burpee Bldg. Philadelphia 


THE NEW PERENNIALS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


sure to make a place for itself, Both are 
strong vigorous growers, as fine in the 
garden as on the show bench. 


F. F. ROCKWELL. 


CORRECTION 


On page 15, Section IT of our De- 
cember issue we showed two Christmas 
gifts from Distinctive Creations. Their 
leather handled magnifying glass is 
priced around $6 and the monogrammed 
leather matchbox about $3. Both are at 
Hammacher Schlemmer. 


BOOKLETS — 


Just write to the addresses given for any of these 
and other interesting booklets on page 54, Sec- 


tion I. They’re free unless otherwise specified. 


INTER-STATE Planting Handbook is 
a pocket edition of year-'round garden 
care, It's packed with paragraphs on 
hedging ; proper planting of bulbs, plants, 
shrubs and trees; it gives you a spray 
chart, too, INTER-STATE NURSERIES, 
3110 E. STREET, HAMBURG, Iowa. 


SUTTON & SONS invite those who 
now find it impossible to visit the Royal 
Seed Establishment in England to write 
for their beautifully illustrated Ama- 
teur's Guide in Horticulture. Sutton's 
fine seeds are coming in from England 
as usual. Send 35c to G. H. PENSON, 
Box 646, Gruen Heap, L. I, N. Y. 


DREER'S GARDEN BOOK for 1940 
includes specialties, novelties and old 
standbys, in a comprehensive catalog 
that covers Flowers and Vegetables and 
includes informative cultural notes by a 
seed house over a century old. H. A. 
Dnarrn, 327 Dreer Brne., PHILA., Pa. 


STUMPP & WALTER'S Seed Annual 
for 1940, one of the "musts" of the year, 
features the new Flower and Vegetable 
novelties, A special section on shade- 
loving Perennials, and many new Nov- 
elties or necessities for the garden; 
many in full color. Sruwrr & WALTER, 
Derr. H, 132 CuurcH Sr, N. Y. C. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS' Spring Cat- 
alogue for 1940 is the most complete 
they have ever published. There are 
Roses in great profusion, the most im- 
portant being the new Cross Roses. 
Pages in full color feature also every 
sort of nursery stock from Perennials 
to Evergreens. Send 50c West of 
Miss. BonniNK & ATKINS, 586 PATTER- 
son AvE, East RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


JACKSON & PERKINS’ “Parade of 
Modern Roses”, with over 50 full color 
plates showing patented varieties, also 
old favorites. Special sections are de- 
voted to McGredy's New Irish Roses, 
Floribundas, Hybrid Teas and Climbers, 
with planting directions and cultural 
care, One of the most original of the 
new catalogs. Jackson & PERKINS CO., 
Box 10G, Newark, New York STATE, 


HOW A TREE GROWS charts the 
anatomy of a tree, and gives simple sci- 
entific facts about the function of every- 
thing from roots to heartwood—all with 
a view to helping you protect your pet 
trees from disease and ill health! Tue 
F, A. BanrLETT Tree Expert Co., 
Derr. HG-1, STAMFORD, Conn. 


VAN BOURGONDIEN'S 1940 Spring 
Planting Guide gaily catalogs—in full 
color—the season's best flower novelties 
—and a worthwhile collection of seeds, 
perennials, and such specialties as Glads, 
Lilies and hardy "Mums. Van Bovurcon- 
DIEN Bros., Box 44, BAnvroN, L. I., N. Y. 


KELLOGG'S GARDEN BEAUTY 
BOOK features the amazing Azaleamum 
that blooms profusely in any garden, and 
à startling new double delphinium, in a 
catalog of 108 pages, 28 of which are 
in color, It lists hardy plants ; shows Hy- 
brid Teas, Polyanthus and Climbing 
Roses; and a choice collection of Fruit 
Trees. R. M. Kxrrocc, Box 1143, 
Turee Rivers, Micu. 


WISS GARDEN TOOLS is a guide for 
the amateur and the professional gar- 
dener. “Flower-Holder Shears”, “Hi- 
Power Pruners”, hedge trimmers and 
grass shears are presented. The chart, 
“When to Prune,” will prove helpful. 
J. Wiss, Derr. H-69, Newark, N. J. 


SAFEGUARDING YOUR TREES is 
a fascinating booklet about all the com- 
mon dangers that beset your trees—with 
lucid pictures that will help you to 
diagnose trouble—and closeups of the 
clever Davey surgeons at their tree- 
saving work. Davey Tree Expert Co., 
113 Crry Banx Bupc., Kent, Onto. 


WATER LILIES is a catalog of ex- 
quisite hardy and tropical Lilies, both 
day and night blossoming and a com- 
plete collection of water plants, fishes, 
pool and aquarium equipment. It's free, 
Send 10c for a helpful booklet on "How 
to Build a Lily Pool", WrrtiAM TRICK- 
ER, 9107 Brooxstpe AvE, SADDLE 
River, N. J. 


= 


ADK MOON 


This is truly a beautiful plant. 
The large, blue, disc-like fowers 
are often 5 to 6 inches across. It is 
hardy anywhere and flowers through- 

out the summer and autumn. 

GUARANTEED 1ST QUALITY stock 
at the LOWEST PRICES in years. We 
feature a special landscape service 
which will help you arrange the newest 
Perennials, Roses, Shrubs, Evergreens 
and Fruit Trees. Valuable free gifts for 
early orders will also be found in our 
new FREE COLORED CATALOG (most 
items prepaid). 


56 Years of Quality and Service 


MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO., INC. 
49 Main Street Dansville, New York 


MALONEY CATALOG 


YOUR FLOWERS 
HOLD UP THEIR HEADS 


No more untidy wood stakes 
with rag and string ties. Plant 
Props are neater, Termite Proof, 
easier to use (flowers hook right 
in), lasts for years. Made of 
heavy enamelled steel, 


16 inch (overall),...40 cents doz. 
30 inch (overall),,..75 cents doz. 
42 inch (overall) $1.20... per doz, 


For sale at Woolworths, Kreagea, 
Green, Kress and other chain, Seed, 
Hardwore and Dep't. stores or odd 
20% Jor postage on direct orders. 


GOULARD & OLENA, Inc. 


140 LIBERTY ST. NEW YORK,NY. 


HOUSE & GARDEN 43 


New Shrub Rose 
LIPSTICK 
$1 each — $10 per doz. 


New Chrysanthemum 
HARDY SPOON 
PINK — WHITE — YELLOW 
50c each 3 for $1.40 12 for $5 


New Miniature Dahlia 


BETTY COOMBS 
Tubers $1 each — $10 per doz. 


New Hardy Fuchsia Riccartoni 
SCARLET BEAUTY 
65c each 3 for $1.50 12 for $6 
New Phlox 
DR. KLEMM 
3 for $1.40 


New Buddleia 
ORCHID BEAUTY 
$I each — $10 per doz. 
Listed In House and Garden 1940 Novelties 


50c each 12 for $5 


Sent prepaid, if you mention this adv. 


FREE 1940 GARDEN BOOK 


Listing new and old varieties 
of merit on plants, seeds, 
bulbs, vegetables for 1940 
gardens, A treasure chest for 
the garden maker. 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 


327 DREER BLDG., PHILA., PENNA. 
Building Gardens Beautiful Since 1838 


Sudbury Soil Test Kit 


new club model, only k postpaid 
475 


This easy-to-use kit 

shows how to correct harmful acid or 
alkaline conditions and give your plants 
a balanced diet. Makes 50 individual tests 
for acidity, and for nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potash, essential food elements that 
all plants need. No knowledge of chemis- 
try required. Just test your soil; then lime 
and fertilize in accordance with actual 
needs. Sturdy, handsome imitation leather 
case. Complete instructions. Helpful chart. 


Order C.O.D. $4.75 plus pos- 
SEND NO PA charges. Or send $4.75 and 


CITA ga "^ pay postage. Your money 
back if you are not delighted. 

Sudbury Soil Testing Laboratory 
P. O. Box 631, South Sudbury, Mass. 


Note: For Home Gardener's Model, card- 
board case, 20 individual tests, send only $2. 
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Quality TU since 1897 


Just off the 
press! Complete 144 page 
Annual, featuring many new Seeds, 
Bulbs and Plants introduced by us for 
the first time this year. 20 full pages 
of color illustrations. | 


AN OUTSTANDING 
1940 NOVELTY 


Yon will want to order 
now— Stock Limited. 


NEW BLACK HOLLYHOCK 
HAILLE SELASSIE 
Award at 
the Gardens on Parade, 
World's Fair 1939 


Hardy perennial, 5*4 
ft. Large semi-double 
flowers so deep a ma- 
roon they seem black. 
Sharply accented by 
yellow stamens, giving 
a fascinating combina- 
tion of black and gold. 


Seed 50c pkt, 3 pkts $1.25 
Plants 50c ea., $5.50 doz. 


Sasso 


132 to 138 Church St. Dept. H 
NEW YORK CITY 

Newark, N. J. 

Englewood, N. J. 

Hempstead, L. I. 


Branch Stores: 
White Plains, N, Y. 
Stamford, Conn. 


No garden is com- 
plete without the 
beauty and fragrance 
of a Water Lily Pool. 
Water Lilies are easi- 
est of flowers to grow; 
no weeding—no water- 
ing— no hoeing. Cer- 
tain to prove a de- 
light for the whole 
family. Tricker is famous for Water Lilies and 
Aquatic Plants, and will give you all the informa- 
tion needed to build a water garden. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE 
WATER GARDEN 


—SHALLOW WATER 
and BOG PLANTS 


—WATER LILIES 
—FLOATING PLANTS 
—OXYGENATING PLANTS 
—ORNAMENTAL FISHES 
—EGYPTIAN LOTUS 
—POOL ACCESSORIES 
—FISH FOOD & Remedies x 


Beautiful New CATALOG now ready 
Profusely illustrated in natural colors. Helpful 
directions show how to succeed 
E with aquatic plants. Tells all 
about Tricker's large, healthy 
\ plants. Guaranteed to bloom. 
\ Surprisingly low prices. Write 
for FREE copy today! (Canada | 


| 


N 


Oldest and Largest Water Lily Specialists 


407 Brookside Ave. 125 Rainbow Terrace 
Saddle River, N. J. Independence, Ohio | 


or 


Total pages both sections 108 


BOOKLETS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN 
is the 1940 edition of Peter Henderson’s 
familiar catalog, with its many photo- 
graphs in natural color, of novelties, 
Flowers and Vegetables. Accurate de- 
scriptions and convenient arrangement 
make it easy for the practical garden en- 
thusiast to plan and order. PETER HEN- 
person & Co. Derr. 36A, 35 CORT- 
LANDT St., N. Y. C. 


WAYSIDE HANDBOOK is a fasci- 
nating catalog of over 232 pages, with 
32 pages in full color. Among the excit- 
ing newcomers are new Asters ; new 
Chrysanthemums ; two exclusive varie- 
ties of Phlox, and new Horvath Roses, 
Perennials, Roses,  Dahlias, Vines, 
Hedges and everything for the garden. 
Sent on receipt of 15c to cover postage 
and handling expense. WAYSIDE GAR- 
DENS, 30 MENTOR AVE., MENTOR, Oxo. 


DO NOT PLANT good seeds in soil 
where they cannot grow! This booklet 
explains why seeds and plants need dif- 
ferent diets—charts their requirements 
—and tells of a soil testing kit you can 
buy for yourself, Supnury Som. Test- 
ING LasogATORY, P. O. Box 631, Sours 
SUDBURY, Mass. 


BURPEE'S SEEDS for 1940 features 
the new Marigolds, Petunias and Sweet 
Peas for which Burpee's own research 
is responsible, It contains over 200 illus- 
trations in color and a complete listing of 
Flowers and Vegetables. W. ATLEE BUR- 
PEE Co., 325 Burrre Bupc., PHILA., Pa. 


DAHLIAS, Gladiolus and Selected 
Seed Specialties by Carl Salbach include 
a selection of new Glads "King of 
Hearts," and a general list that in- 
cludes both novelties and revivals, CARL 
SALBACH, Derr. G-1, 653 Woopmont 
AvE, BERKELEY, CAL. 


LAWN CARE answers lawn problems 
in a series of loose-leaf pamphlets on 
such subjects as Japanese Beetles, Crab 
Grass, Soil Conditioning, etc. Ask to be 
put on the mailing list to receive these 
pamphlets as they appear. You may also 
have “The Seeding and Care of Lawns”, 
discussing lawn care. O. M. Scorr & 
KUNDERD GLADIOLI and Garden Sons, 12 Marin ST. MamnYsvILLE, O. 
Book is a colorful catalog showing 350 
varieties of Gladioli for garden and ex- 
hibition use. It also contains a splendid 
assortment of new miniature Gladioli, 
with the latest in Perennials, Dahlias, 
and garden novelties. A. E. KuNDbERD, 
Inc., 106 LixcoLN Way, GOSHEN, IND. 


MOST ADAPTABLE, PORTABLE 
GREENHOUSE is the new Orlyt 
which can be erected in a few hours. 
Radically new, and very low in cost, All 
greenhouse enthusiasts take notice! 
Lord & Burnuam Co. Derr. H, Irv- 
INGTON, N. Y. 


GARDEN NOVELTIES features an 
especially fine collection of Chrysanthe- 
mums by the originators of hybrid Ko- 
reans. Its natural color photographs show 
newest varieties of small and large types, 
both singles and doubles, and a choice 
selection of Perennials, Roses and flower- 


TRANSPLANTONE is a new product 
based on the newest discoveries of plant 
physiologists, designed to lessen the 
hazard of transplanting. It works won- 
ders, too, on lazy roots, Booklet free. 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL Parsr Co, 
Division G-3, AMBLER, Pa. 


North China Strain of 


| CHINESE ELM 


FOR QUICKER SHADE 
GROWS 40 FEET IN HEIGHT 
AND 20 FEET IN SPREAD 
IN FIVE YEARS 
|| Has none of the undesirable 
characteristics of the Poplars. 

It is strictly an Elm, graceful as a” 
cut leaf Birch, faster growing than the 
Poplar. 

Introduced in United States by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture from that cold bleak country of 
Siberia, 

Hardy as an Oak, beautiful on the 
lawn and desirable as a street tree. 

Price for first class trees : 

each per 10 


6-7 ft. 2.00 17.50 
2.50 


8-10 ft, 22.50 
GLEN BROTHERS INC. 
THE GLENWOOD NURSERIES 
THE MAYO NURSERIES 
1762-1772 MAIN ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


root 


| The February issue containing 
30 Houses and Plans 
will be on sale January 19th 


it’s yours for 25c QD 


Combined SPRAYING-FERTILIZER chart, Re- 
quired 29 yr.'s experience & 4 mo.’s work before 
going to press. Easy enough for child, follow 
with results. 

Remit 260 (after Feb. tnt), Tf it does not prove the aim 
plost. clearest and most pravtion! guide at 4 timen this price, 
return within 30 days for refund plus return postage. 


GOULARD & OLENA, Inc. 
140 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 


OMATO 


CONDON'S GIANT! Í Y 

i ING, 

: teres, Solid Fruit Ex 
Grows’ Pare fred"! Gar 


ule, "Streben 


Mal 

ellent Canner 
us Nu 
irm and Flower 


Every stalk prolific 


ing Shrubs, BRISTOL Nurseries, Dept. 
for? with giant delicate 


33, BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT, 
Only | | 


Think of it! 10 Strong, 2-year-fold- 
grown, guaranteed satisfactory, evor- 


2 YEAR OLD 
FIELD GROWN P 

blooming rowe buetier—direet from the 

fields of ono of America's largest growers 


for only $1.00! Collection includen: 
1 Red Radiance 2 Ami Quinard | 
Best Rod) (Blackinh Red) 
1 Pink Radionce 2 Luxembourg 
(Rest Pink) (Orange & Yellow) 
2 Talisman 2 President Hoover 
(Gold & Itod) (Red & Gold) 


ORDER ROSE COLLECTION No. 103 | 
(Bond cash, money order, or check.) 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE! 


satisfied with your | 
purchase price or 

wry to you— Y ou 
iant eurly—enjoy 


WRITE TODAY! 


coral blooms. New sen- 


1OROSE 


sational Salbach gladi- 
ola’ (Patented). 

Large size bulb each $2.50 
Medium size bulb each $1.50 


Improved Giants of 
Calif. Petunias pkt. .50 
Pansies Best by Salbach Test pkt. .25 


Dahlia, Gladiola and seed catalog Free 


CARL SALBACH 


653 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 


King of Hearts 


If you are not en 
fosen we refi 
replace with stock ms 

can't lom! Order now 
your own rose garden 


m 


FRUIT TREES 


Seeds — Berry Plants — Ornamentals 


Written bu a famous 
authority * Secrets of 
Success in Pruning tells you 


pai 
Garden Seed. We have 500,000 Fruit 


197A Main St, Oakville, Conn. 


2-3 ft. Apple 20e; 3-ft, Peach 15c each, post- 
juaranteed to satisfy, Farm, Flower & 


3o Stamp to VC yp 
MEN nocktora, itinois 


BSR APE Rust Resistant 
SNAPDRAGONS 


Giant spikes, 2 to 3 ft, > 
Huge, exquisite blooms, easy 
to grow, 3 glorious colors, 
Crimson, Yellow, Rose, 
a 15c-paeket of each 
> color, all 3 for 10c! 
zi Send dime today. 
z "Inest flower und vegetable seeds 
do nee! low prices, “Burpee's Seeds Grow. 
W.Atlee Burpee Co., 359 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 


Exnisition DAHLIAS7/ 


Bloom from seed in 8to 10 weeks, The Cream Nit: «u$ 
DA 


of the World's Most Famous Varieties com- 9) 
prise this Supreme Mixture, You will be $y 
delighted with their rarity and exquisite 2X 
beauty. Many specimens produced from this 2 

00 Supreme Mixture would cost you 


trom $1.80 to $5.00 a Bulb. 94 
mI 100 Seeds only 10c. Send today. 


10¢ FREE 2/9, 2520 GARDEN ANNUAL 


in Color At New Low Prices 
all the new things for your garden this spring. 


how to det more fruit from hardware or seed store.. Trees, Evergreens, Shade Trees, ete. ; Box 161 
your trees and vines; and Authorities, users everywhere in faot, our 1940 Catalog has everything Fp, CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN Rocktord, lilinois. 
more blooms from your roses. sau Snap.Cut'is the best for Garden, Farm and Lawn. €c Eu 
etc Send only IOF or Pruner at anu price... Allen's Nursery’& Seed Hous» 

Box 28 Geneva, Ohio 


SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, Inc., 


REDUCE RISK IN MOVING SHRUBS AND TREES 


New. Water the soil around the roots with this new 
product. Lessens root shock, starts new root formation 
and the plant continues to grow without the usual in- 
terruption. Also invigorates established plants. 


TRANSPLANTONE 


A balanced preparation of vitamins and hormones, solu- 
ble in water. Safe, effective and easy to use. Thoroughly 
tested and based on the newest discoveries of plant 
physiologists. 

1 oz. ean 50c 3 oz. can $1.00 

Write for free booklet 

AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 

Horticultural Division G-3 Ambler, Pa. 


It's Out! 
It’s Free! 


GERMAIN'S 1940 
GARDEN GUIDE 


This, the West's finest catalog, lists the newest flowers 
and table-quality vegetables, fully described and illus- 
trated, ether with insect-control charts and cultural 
s-—many in full color, include varieties 
c ias, gladiolus, trees, shrubs, annuals, peren- 
nials, hardy lilies, etc, 


Simply fill in and mail the following coupon to CER- 
MAIN'S, 625 SO. HILL ST. !Dept Hi, Los Angeles. 
Send for your copy now—IT'S FREE—POSTPAID, 


Name 
Address... 


GERMAIN 


Horticultural Specialists Since 18 


625 SO. HILL 


LOS ANCELES 


PRINTED BY THE CONDE NAST PRESS, GREENWICH, CONN,, U.S.A 


CNew Climbing Rose for 1940 

: Prominently featured in the 

Jac tson & Perkins Gardens at 
the World’s Fair. 


UNE MORA 


Plant Patent appl 


This luscious double climbing rose has an important 
place in the World of’ Tomorrow—not only at the Fair. 
but in gardens far and wide. It will highlight gay or 
colorless places, creating surroundings of sheer de- 
light. June Morn is considered the most spectacular 
of modern hardy climbers. 


à; $9.00 EACH 


POST PAID 


June Morn's large 5" double flower is bright water- 
melon-pink, touc hed with gold on the outside. Blooms 
in great profusion in many-flowered clusters in early 
summer and fall. Heavy deep ¢ green foliage. Sturdy 
— graceful — free- flowering. Fully guarantet NES... 
Send for your free new 1940 catalog, *Parade of 
Modern Roses," showi ing the great array of varieties 
we displayed at the Fair. And see our gardens 
there next summer! 


v, 74 


PINK g 


Officially Dedicated at the World’s Fair 


- MY PLORIBUMDAS 


Carrying their flowers in close 
clusters with a true profusion 
of massed bloom and color, 
the glorious Floribundas — a 
new style of modern rose — 
have demonstrated their use- 
fulness in the landscape. 
Floribundas make exquisite 
beds and borders, flowering 
continuously from early 
spring to late fall. They pro- 
vide long-lasting bouquets, 
are remarkably hardy and are 
easy to cultivate. 75c to $1.00 
each. Many varieties shown 
in color in our new catalog, 
*Parade of Modern Roses." 


JACKSON & PERKINS (0). 


This tabal i BOX 10-G, NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 


your guarantee 
af quucsty 


Uncle Sam Helped 


make tohacco better than ever! 


... and Luckies have bought the ‘cream’ of the better- MM sdlin, rd 
help of U.S. Governme .! 


t 
- 


Ollie Mangum of Row 


than-ever crops!” says Billie L. Branch, a tobacco 


auctioneer for 21 years. 


Suppose you talked with this inde- l| ve smoked them for 15 years.” 
pendent expert about Luckies: You: What do the other independent 
You: “In recent years, you say, to- experts like you smoke?” 


bacco crops have been better than Mr. B: “Among the tobacco men 1 
ever: know, Luckies are by far the favorite!" 


Mr. Branch:"Yes,eventhough crops 


Š } 1 b Try Luckies for a week. You'll find 
vary with weather conditions, new i ere iga 
ry "Ww eather cont , that the Toasting process makes 


U. S. Government methods have 
them easy on your throat — because 


worked wonders for farmers." 
You: "Do Luckies buy this better 


kind of tobacco?" 


it takes out certain harsh throat irri- 
tants that are found in all tobacco. 
Yowll also find out why—WITH 


Mr. B: "Yes, and they always have MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST 
bought the choicer gr: ades. That's why —IT’S LUCKIES 2 TO 1! 


Have you 
trieda 


